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REDISTRIBUTION IN LONDON, 


Eee nad is always slow to bestir itself in any political 

matter—a circumstance which some regard as a 
testimony to the inferiority of metropolitan intelligence, 
while others set it down to the absence of Messrs. Fiera 
and Berat’s Caucus-municipality. The fact, however, is 
indubitable, and it explains the other fact, that comparatively 
little attention has hitherto been paid, except by the party 
associations (who are nowhere less powerful or representative 
than in the London boroughs), to the vast changes intended 
by the Redistribution Bill. Those changes are so great, and 
their total result will be the addition of so much weight 
to the political broadside of the capital, that it has 
been probably thought unnecessary, if not ungracious, 
by most Londoners to stickle for adequate representation 
or over-representation, after the fashion of Wales and 
Ireland. It is certain that London will still be under- 
represented, and it is equally certain that there appears to 
have also been a curious and of course quite inexplicable 
tendency on the part of some one concerned in the arrange- 
ment to stint the metropolitan counties of their sizings. For 
instance, in the latest published statistics on the proposed 
delimitation of Kent (which, with hardly the exception of 
Surrey and Middlesex, probably contains the greatest pro- 
portional number of well-to-do residents of any county in 
the kingdom), the average population of the districts is 
over sixty thousand, while in the generality of counties it 
is barely over fifty thousand. This means that Kent is at 
least one member, and perhaps two members, short. It is 
an accident, of course ; for it cannot be supposed that when 
the Quinqueviiate sat round that famous table they ex- 
changed uncles and brothers on the fashion of their pre- 
decessors at Rome, or that the due representation of the 
Conservative wealth and intelligence of the capital was one 
of the things which the minority had to abandon to the 
knives of the majority. 

It does not seem likely that any actual addition to the 
total sum of metropolitan representation, borough and 
county, is possible. The rise in the gross numbers of Par- 
liament is sufficiently unpopular already, and to make a 
further dead-lift would be impracticable, while there are few 
districts or places which are prepared to surrender any of 
the representatives allotted to them. But the distribution 
of the not inconsiderable number of members allowed to 
London is a matter on which there is much more to be said. 
In this distribution, as at present contemplated, there are 
two grave faults of widely different character. The first 
of these is the apparently deliberate over-representation 
' which has been given to the poorer districts, both as regards 
the City of London and as regards the wealthier quarters 
of the West, and to some extent the North-West and 
South-East. The extreme injustice of treating the City of 
London on the footing of a town with an ordinary sleeping 
census is undeniable ; and if it be argued that most, if not 
all, of its voters vote also elsewhere, the retort, in Mr. 
GLapsTone’s own words, that the present Reform Bills are 
intended to be enfranchising, not disfranchising, is final. 
Both in respect of the City and in respect of the wealthier 
suburbs tiie under-representation, compared with the dis- 
tricts of the East-End, is patent, and, indeed, will hardly be 
denied by any one. To exhibit it in actual figures is un- 


caviller to urge that the figures given were founded on a 
last year’s census, and that since it a street had been 
opened there and a patch of houses pulled down here. 


The general facts are indisputable, and we believe ndt dis- 


puted ; certainly no one is likely to dispute them after 
looking at any honest estimate showing the redistribution 
of the old borough of Chelsea and the City of Westminster 
on the one hand, and the old boroughs of Finsbury and the 
Tower Hamlets on the other. Now this is a decidedly 
serious matter when it is remembered that a dead-lift, and a 
huge dead-lift, is given to the representation of the poorer 
classes at large by the double Reform Bill. After giving 
them a BenJamin’s mess by the mere operation of the Fran- 
chise Bill, it is surely not necessary to levy tithe on the 
messes of others by the Redistribution Bill in order to in- 
crease their portion still further. 

This proposition, of course, will not be admitted by those 
to whom it seems the climax of political wisdom that the 
numerical majority should have the greatest possible power 


given to it, and that the Have-nots and the Know-nots: 


should be as little hindered of their will as possible by 
property and by knowledge. But there is another feature 
of the Redistribution Bill as it affects London which need 
not stir up any party strife, unless there is more in it than 
meets the eye. This is the extreme and unnatural intricacy 
of the divisions of the old and new boroughs. A very good 
account of the matter may be found in the Daily News of 
Tuesday and Friday last, and this account will certainly not 
be suspected of being poisoned by Tory prejudice. A reader 
with the faculty of making a map in his head as he reads 
will probably be reminded of the county of Cromarty as it 
used to be represented. What with the satellites of Chelsea 
wandering detached beyond Paddington ; with the eccentric 
allotment of parts of a given block of houses to the county 
instead of to any of the boroughs which adjoin and par- 
take in it; with the possibility of “walking a quarter 
“of a mile along the Whitechapel Road” and being in 
three boroughs during the walk; with the wild confusion 
of Holborn and the Strand; and with the new borough of 


Westminster “ crossing the Knightsbridge Road three . 


“times within a furlong” (a ponerse not unlike that 
observable in members of the human race at this time of 
the year), the whole thing is bewildering enough. The 
enforced division of the so-called boroughs into single- 
member districts makes it more bewildering still. Although, 
except in Westminster and the City (to which may be added. 
“the Borough,” though that name has been less and less 
used for some time), there is not in the proposed distribution 
and subdistribution any of that dilaceration of historical 
and municipal ties which takes place in the large country 
towns, the gratuitous inconvenience of the enforced plan of 
single-member districts is for practical purposes almost as 
obvious in London as it is elsewhere. The paternity of 
this singular fad, which in the counties is intelligible, but in 
the boroughs ceases to have any obvious merits, has been dili- 
gently assigned andas diligently denied (of course in both cases 
at second hand) to different parties and different politicians.. 
The allotment of new members to London would have been 
perfectly easy either by the retention of the present boroughs 
with the cumulative vote, as at School Board elections, or 
by their division into a sufficient number of two-member 
boroughs, as elsewhere, or of three-member boroughs with. 


safe, because nowhere does population fluctuate more rapidly | the dual vote. By any of these plans, a few anomalies of 


than in a London district ; and, even if the boundaries had ! 
been finally settled, it would always be possible for some : 


the present borough distribution being altered, there would” 
have been no confusion, very fair representation of all 
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interests, hardly any disturbance of existing habits, and, 
above all, no difficulty of nomenclature. But single- 
blessedness appears to have carried everything before it, 
including convenience and common sense, in the arrange- 
ment of the Redistribution Bill, and the result is the ex- 
traordi chaos of districts and names into which it is 
proposed that London shall be thrown. Mr. Giapstonr’s 
answers to the lamentations of Exeter and Huddersfield 
seem to show that the theory of the vital points has 
received, and is receiving, considerable extension during 
the recess in the Premzer’s mind. Perhaps Mr.GuapstonE, 
according to his wont, has been pretty accurate in the 
interpretation of public opinion. There is reported to 
have been an American student. who said that he had a 
difficulty in concentrating his attention on a particular sub- 
ject; “his mind was too great for it; it rolled off like a 
“ barrel from a pin.” The English public, more modest 
than this young man, has apparently adopted his metaphor, 
but changed its application, and has decided that the Re- 
distribution Bill is too great for its mind, and rolls off that 
pin’s head like the student’s barrel. This attitude is cer- 
tainly favourable to the passage of the Bill; it may perhaps 
not be equally favourable to the political comfortand welfare 
of the’country in the future. 


THE PAST YEAR OF M. DE BLOWITZ. 


ie these days, when the press is so largely occupied in 
listening to itself, there is at least a tolerable excuse 
for making a special critical study of the most conspicuous 
of living pressmen. He has afforded us a convenient oppor- 
tunity by the seasonable publication of a review of French 
affairs during the past year. There is, of course, no need 
to say that by the most conspicuous of living pressmen we 
mean the writer who holds the responsible post of Zimes’ 
Correspondent in Paris. If there is an appearance of over- 
haste in a giving of the judgment before the reasons 
in the use of the word conspicuous, it is only apparent. 
There is no doubt that, whatever else M. pz Biowitz may 
be, he is conspicuous. For him there has long been no 
anonymity. ‘The rankest outsider—if it is allowable so 
to describe ‘the faithful newspaper reader—can recognize 
the claw of the lion even in a passing criticism of a states- 
man’s dress or an actor’s elocution. No Correspondent 
to a newspaper has ever been so much commented on, 
jeered at, and listened to as M. pz Biowirz. That alone 
ia him in a place by himself among Correspondents. 
en the history of that distinguished body comes to 
be written, it will be found to be subdivided into various 
classes, and to have gone through a regular process of 
development like other great historic institutions. There 
was a time when a Correspondent got his facts, put them 
into the best English at his command, and sent them 
quietly home by post. Those times, which are not only 
because they are old, are gone. Whether what has 
followed after is better or worse need not be discussed. At 
present Correspondents have other ways of distinguishing 
themselves. ‘There is the gentleman who writes poetry. 
He is generally a military Correspondent. There is the 
gentleman who uses his facts to point his theories ; and then 
there is the other who wires home timely assurances that 
people at Rome or Vienna are talking the leading article of 
the great journal he has the good fortune to serve. Another 
type of Correspondent there is whose function is to serve as 
spout for this or that Continental statesman. He receives 
important confidences, and reveals the inner mind of Prince 
Bismarck, whereby some disturbance is caused for the 
moment. If the confidential information looks somewhat 
hollow three weeks afterwards, what does that matter? A 
sensibly conducted newspaper is troubled by no past reach- 
ing further back than yesterday morning. Here and there 
a Correspondent may be found who is a Correspondent and 
nothing else; but the majority carry their title with a 
difference. Among these latter M. pz Biowrrz has won a 
unique position. There has been no Correspondent like him 
before, and we trust he may long be spared to us, for it is too 
sadly possible there never will be quite such another again. 
It is more instructive and certainly more amusing to discuss 
the qualities and merits of this our oracle on French affairs 
than to go again over France’s contribution last year to the 
dreary history of the infinitely little. 
The first questions to be answered by the critic who has 
before him a great literary personality are these two—Has 
he a style? and then, What are its distinguishing features? 


In the case of the subject of our study, and indeed in the 
case of all great men of letters, the answer to the first of 
these questions is short and easy. M. pe Biowrrz hasa style, 
That column of the 7imes which, taking the average of 
the year, is his daily allowance is marked by a certain indi- 
viduality, by a sort of a something found nowhere else. This 
is what is meant by saying that a writer has a style. If we 
are asked for proofs of this on the face of it peremptory 
assertion, we might appeal to what all scientifically-minded 
persons must accept as good evidence—namely, a universal 
experience. There is, it may be confidently asserted, no 
reader of the Zimes who does not remember some phrase, 
or, since the memory of most men is a species of sieve, 
remember to have seen in the telegrams from Paris some 
now-forgotten phrase which struck him with a lively feel- 
ing of a good-natured kind, and made his leading journal 
lighter to him. Argal, M. pe Biowitz has a style. But 
there is no need to adopt this rather cowardly method 
of borrowing an answer. The proof that the style exists 
is necessarily bound up with the evidence in support of 
the definition of its peculiar qualities, You show that 
it is by showing how it is. Well, then, if we are 
asked for a short description of the style of M. pE 
Biowitz, we should say that it is the style of an ordinary 
translation from the French. The ordinary is to be dis- 
tinguished from the hack translation by various signs. The 
latter is simply ungrammatical and unintelligible. People 
who cannot read the original, and others who can but are 
condemned by the accidents of life to look into these versions, 
know and even love the style of the ordinary translation. 
It is not exactly ungrammatical, for you can find authority 
for the phrases taken by themselves in LinpLey Murray. 
It is not inaccurate, for you can find the words given as 
equivalents for the French in the dictionary; but it is for 
ever trembling on the verge of bad grammar and sheer 
nonsense. The result is occasionally delightful by virtue of 
a certain unexpectedness and pervading sense of the absurd 
in things which can be felt but scarcely described. This 
peculiar quality of sudden, grave, and obviously unconscious 
humour is seldom wanting in the telegrams of M. DE BLowirz. 
It is true that here we come face to face with certain 
considerations which are not in the proper sense of the word 
literary. As a matter of fact, does M. DE Biowirz think in 
French? if he does, does he translate for himself or by 
proxy? On these points no man will lay down the law, 
lest he be taken up short, as one who speaks irreverently of 
a mystery. Enough that the style is there, however it is 
got. Whatever the process of elaboration may be as regards 
the mere words, we may assert of M. pe Biowirz that he 
has a metaphorical style. He loves to convey his ideas by 
means of a concrete image. s illustration, we select, since 
the later quotations from a newspaper are, so much are they 
the better, the following passages. In the course of his 
review of last year’s French politics M. pz BLowir1z naturally 
comes across the Revision Bill, and the strange fate of the 
Senate. A branch of his subject is the peril and partial 
escape of the Life Senators. A commonplace Correspondent 
would have simply told the facts. Not so the born man of 
letters. He must find the proper word, and accordingly we 
have this picture of the near future :—‘“ After some years, 
“ indeed, we may see the last two or three surviving Life 
“ Senators flaunting their unassailable prerogatives amid 
“the changing institutions around them.” Further on 
comes this phrase to enliven that everlasting Egyptian ques- 
tion, which, as M. pe BLowirz might say, stands like an ever- 
lasting crane making an immortal leg. The particular phase 
is the silly spite of the French press. “One cannot forget 
“the songs of triumph, the Suave mari magno, then chanted 
“ by certain French journals which exulted in France, being 
“ peacefully seated on the shore, looking on impassively at 
“ the storms which England was encountering.” Here we 
have all the qualities of M. pz Biow1tz’s style ; the English 
which just escapes being bad grammar, and the lively image 
the reader can take away with him. What can be more 
memorable than a surviving Life Senater flaunting an un- 
assailable privilege amid ging institutions? How well 
M. Renan would look in the character, and what an oppor- 
tunity it would give him for talking about the buried city 
of Dis! 

To pass from style to substance (and all students of literary 
criticism know that many writers who are good in the one 
are defective in the other), we find M. pg Biowrrz individual 
in both. The Philistine world which is indifferent to style 
talks most of this most exceptional Correspondent’s substance. 
Of course we do not mean the substance which so impressed 
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M. Buysqui. With that his innumerable admirers have 
nothing to do. Here we are met with another kind of 
difficulty. The spare time and energy which any, even the 
most enthusiastic, student can devote to M. pz Biowirz are 
inadequate to a full examination of all his opinions, or to 
inquiring how the blind course of things has treated his 
prophecies. It is better to take one of the qualities which 
are to be found in all his pronouncements. We observe in 
M. ve Biowirz a practice, which we believe to be due to 
kindly sympathy with humanity, of making sense look as like 
nonsense as possible. To take an instance from his review. 
Having to discuss the ideas of certain egregious politicians 
who flourish on both sides of the Channel, and who, seeing 
far into millstones, have discovered that Prince Bismarck 
is prepared to square accounts with France by the robbery 
of a third party, he observes that “ The time has not come 
“ when nations, however powerful and united, could revert, 
“as it were, to barbarism and seize on inoffensive States 
*‘ which have done nothing to justify such rapine.” Now 
this is nonsense, and an ordinary Correspondent would 
have been content to point out that Prince Bismarck 
made the sort of offer attributed to him in the present 
case by the egregious politicians, to Austria, Russia, and 
the Emperor Napotzon III. in succession, and that we 
know where the bait led them. Not so M. pe Browz. 
With that literary taste of his, he wrapped up the pill 
of his good sense [we find ourselves dropping into his 
style again] in the sugar of nonsense loved by the reader 
of the 7imes, and deftly administered the bolus. The mis- 
fortune is that the sugar is apt to be out of all proportion 
to the pill. It is consistent with this regard for the weak- 
nesses of humanity that M. pe Biowrrz cannot always help 
showing a mild scorn for a foolish world; but on that 
und no reasonable*person will find any fault with him. 
t is time to pass from the particular to the general, from 
the Correspondent of the Zimes at Paris to the Corre- 
spondent generally. Many things might be said on thissubject, 
but we shall confine ourselves to a single consideration. The 
Correspondent, as he was originally understood, was a species 
of literary . Like the rest of that enterprising and 
respectable body of men, he was employed to get business 
for his firm. In the course of changing time he seems to 
be erecting himself into a partner, signing and making con- 
tracts for his nominal superiors. Now it is needless to 
inquire what Messrs. Swrrn, Jones, & Rostnson, of St. 
Paul’s Yard, would say if their Mr. Tomxrns were to act in 
this way. We fear that the too enterprising agent would 
get what is popularly known as the sack. The daily press 
is, of course, a great institution, a guide to the nation, a 
pillar of smoke in morning and evening, and so not to be 
reduced to the level of a mere means of making money ; 
but business, after all, is business. Great changes are 
coming about, when gentlemen sent to lie abroad (according 
to the definition of an Ambassador, which need offend no 
Correspondent) in order to get at truth for their paper are 
taking upon themselves to comment and edit. 


CRUMMLES IS NOT A PRUSSIAN. 


you seen it in the papers ?’ said 
with some dignity. 

“* No, replied NicHo.as, 

“<T wonder at that,’ said the Manager.” 

He might well “wonder at that.” There is nothing con- 
cerning, or not concerning, actors, authors, and artists, and 
social aspirants, nothing to which their names can be 
hitched, that is not “ in the papers” at present. “ CrumMLES 
“‘is not a Prussian, having been born at Chelsea,” is not 
at all an exaggerated instance of the way in which the 
CrumMtes of the moment is violently introduced into “the 
“ ” «T can’t think who puts these things in. J | 
e i t,” the immortal parent of the Infant Phenomenon | 
remarked. Nor can we think who puts the things about 
everybody into all the papers. It is pretty equally bad 
wherever we look. Take Science, and Archeology, and 
Philology, and belles-lettres, they all have their CrumMLEsEs. 
Now students of literary gossip might care to know what 
great men of science and letters are about, but do they 
yveally wish to know so very much about, let us say, Pro- 
fessor Crummies? We hear that Professor CruMMLEs 
“has sent to press his excursus on dental caries as affect- 
“ing phonetic decay. The work will be illustrated with 
“ encaustic tiles representing the teeth of tertiary Trog- 


“ suffering from local nervous ataraxia, has been ordered 
“on a cruise to Easter Island, where he hopes to com- 
0d his monograph on the social manners of the Cave 
Literature has its Crummies. A t ius 
—a venerated poet—is being Crummlesed by injudicious 
adorers. Every week “pars”—“friendly pars”—are, as 
Mr. Crummies said, “among the varieties.” We are 
told where the poet has gone for his holiday; how he 
likes it ; how the sun shines there ; when he comes back ; 
how his book is getting on ; how his amateur play is to be 
acted by amateur players ; how his lines are being set to 
music; and so forth, «.r.A., &c., und so weiter. Perhaps 
one can think “ how these things get into the papers,” and 
one thing is perfectly certain, that they must be a great 
nuisance to the victim. As to the little Crummugsgs, the 
Infant Phenomena of literature, what region in newspaper 
land is not full of their labours? “ Mr. Crummues is 
“ finishing his important article on Early British Brass 
“ Fenders for the Encyclopedia Britannica.” “ Mr. Dante 
Byron CrumMxes has read his new 7rinity of Trilogies 
“ to acircle of adepts at Mr. Vinceytio CrumMizs’s studio.” 
“ Mr. Daniet Crummes has begun to collect materials for 
“ his edition of ScaLion pe prose writings, 
“hitherto unaccountably neglected.” And then, once a 
fortnight, for years, more things in the papers about ScaLion 
and his editor CrummLes. 

Some men are their own CrumMiesss, and “ put these 
“things in the papers” themselves. Other men have 
Crummlesism thrust upon them ; and among them, certainly, 
we must reckon Mr. Irvine. It is perfectly melancholy to 
see how many and what manner of things about this dis- 
tinguished artist (who needs no such miserable little adver- 
tisements) are “ put in” on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Irvine’s whole day, all his unprofessional hours of 
social intercourse, are recorded, exactly as if some one were 
afraid that he might be forgotten by the public and cease to 
occupy the public gaze. Mr. Guapsrone, it is well known, 
is a sufferer in the same way at home. When Mr. Giapstone 
is the guest of a friend at a country house, and meets, among 
the other guests, the Rev. Nicopemus WeeviL, the Premier, of 
course, does not put that in the papers. Some one does, how- 
ever, and the name of the Rev. Nicopemvs Weevit is duly 
chronicled in the same paras that of Great WILLIAM, whom a 
decreasing number of realms obey. The inference is that 
the Rev. Mr. Nicopemus Weevit is the person who puts 
these things in the papers. In Mr. Irvine’s case he must 
be condoled with on the number, assiduity, and exceeding 
triviality of the persons who submit him to the processes 
which Vincent Crummies needed and enjoyed, but which 
must be distasteful, and the very reverse of serviceable, to 
himself. Good wine needs no bush, and intelligent acting 
no Crummlesization. The Philadelphia Press (which also 
informs us that, according to “certain cruel people,” a 
great lady’s pictures are painted by “ Hitpa Monta.parp ”), 
this charitable and accurate Philadelphia Press insists on 
telling all Pennsylvanians what the receipts of Mr. Irvine's 
company have been, This is most prying and impertinent 
Crummlesism. Next we shall be told exactly what are 
the profits of Becket (probably spelled Bucket by the Phil- 
alelphia Press), and how much Mr. Brownine made by 
Ferishtah’s Fancies. Nay, the Press goes on invidiously 
to compare “ Mr. Irvrye’s earnings with those of Brry- 
“ narpTt and Lanerry,” ladies who have done nothing to for- 
feit the ordinary prefixes to their names. “ BerNHARDT,” 
_ we learn, scored for 181 performances 390,000 dollars. Mr. 
| Irvine, for twenty-six weeks, scored—never mind what. 
How does the local scribbler get his statistics—who, in 
fact, is it that “puts these things in the newspapers”? 
Can it be worth while to collect this box office gossip all 
round the States? But the Philadelphia Press, if not very 
coy in some respects, is astonishingly bashful in others. 
The Americans are not less inclined than other people to 
estimate their own ge Tem highly. The modest Press 
beheld its lord in . Irvine, and blushed. The writer 
blames “our present national system, with its many stars, 
“its many incapables, its absence of education, and its gene- 
“ rally loose standard of taste and aim.” Englishmen would 
be better pleased with this compliment to the Lyceum 
company if the standard of the person who put it in the 
paper did not seem a standard regulated by dollars. 


As far as criticism goes, the remarks of newspapers are 
perfectly in their right place. But statistics about dollars 
seem among the things which should not be “ put in,” and 
86, perhaps, are detailed accounts of an actor’s denreanour 
ata club among his friends and hosts. A supper “ was 


“ lodytes.” Or again, “ Professor Crummies, who has been 
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“tendered to Mr. Irvine,” by “a few friends” in the Jour- 
nalists’ Club, Then Mr. Irvine “said something pleasant 
“ to almost every one,” and next he began to take his share 
in the task of amusing almost every one. That Mr. Irvive 
was entirely successful might be taken for granted without 
more detailed and minute information ; but no—the jour- 
nalists are probably so occupied in assailing and invading 
the privacy of other people that they have ceased to care 
for their own. If they like to live so much in the 
usually-quoted fierce light which beats upon club, why 
that is their own affuir. But, when a distinguished 
artist is concerned, he doubtless submits to being done 
to in Philadelphia as the Philadelphians do. He will 
not miss the absence of similar intimacies in the press 
when he returns to the little isle. In Philadelphia he 
“recited the funny little poem ‘Tommy’s First Love.’” 
Was this the Thomas who was once requested to yield 
place to an elder and more favoured rival—in fact, his 
own uncle? “‘Tommy, make room for your Uncle” was 
long ago a household word; but so very little was 
known about the motives which urged Tommy to place 
himself where his uncle should have been that we know 
not whether the two Tommys may be identified by an 
accurate historian of the stage. Anyhow, when Mr. Irvine 
had recited Les enfunces Tommy “ there was an unanimous 
“ shout which last (sic) several minutes. It was a loud cry 
“for more.” But we decline to give any more. CRUMMLEs, 
it will be remembered, “ was about to cross the Atlantic on 
“a histrionic expedition. . . . Crummues is certain to 
“ succeed.” Who is Crummies? As the sermon says, “ We 
“are all Crummies, my Brethren,” or we may all be 
Craummlesed by too fervent admirers, if we have any. 
Actors, especially, are Cruammlesed too much at present. So 
it was alsoin 1660, and what said Samuet Pepys thereon :— 
“T see the gallants do begin to be tyred with the vanity and 
“ pride of the theatre actors, who are indeed grown very 


“proud and rich.” They must not mistake “ friendly 


“ pars” for fame, lest the gallants and the public generally 
“grow very tyred” of them. 


LORD ROSEBERY AND THE PEERS. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S invitation to the Peers to commit 

political suicide is not likely to receive many favour- 
able answers. <A hereditary Assembly exercising a control 
over legislation can only reform itself by one of two 
methods. It may surrender its powers or it may renounce 
its hereditary character. The rank and file of the peerage 
must in either alternative abandon duties which are 
co-extensive with its privileges, nor would there be any 
reason for a nominal continuance of its corporate existence. 
Neither Lord Roszsery nor any intelligent supporter of 
innovation would consent to convert the present Houss of 
Lords into the constituency of a Senate or Upper Chamber. 
The most inconvenient anomaly in the present organiza- 
tion of the House of Lords is the election by the Scotch 
and Irish peers respectively of representatives who con- 
sequently belong almost exclusively to one party. It would 
be an intolerable abuse to exclude by an extension of the 
same process the Liberal peers of the United Kingdom ; 
but it is unnecessary to waste further arguments on a 
proposal which is not likely to be made. A more plau- 
sible plan would be to treat the possession of a peera 
as a qualification for a seat in the House of Lords, which 
would in that case be selected from the whole body either 
by the Crown or by some constituency to be created for the 
special purpose ; but the Crown means the Prime Minister 
for the time being, and his nominees would be mere parti- 


_ sans. The same objection would apply to almost any other 


electoral machinery which could be devised. It is becoming 
more and more difficult for a competent candidate to become 
a Town Councillor or an Alderman, unless he belongs to the 
political faction which may be locally dominant. Neither 
the Ministers nor the majority of any constituent body 
would allow a seat to an opponent. 

There can be no doubt of Lord Rosesery’s sincerity in 
Proposing measures for the purpose of strengthening the 

ouse of Lords; but he has never suggested any change 
which would not have the opposite effect. The actual House 
of Lords commands much unavowed deference and respect 
through the great local influence of its members; and it is 
highly probable that a House reformed on some novel prin- 
ciple would fail to represent the same social and political 


elements. It would assuredly not possess the weight which | 


properly belongs to ancient institutions. The House of 
Commons may not improbably be deteriorated in character 
by extension of the franchise ; but democratic changes 
cannot be condemned as likely to cause a want of force. 
FRANKENSTEIN’s monster, if he was hideous, was at the 
same time formidable. A remodelled House of Lords, if 
it retained anything of its original character, would be 
inherently feeble. Mr. Bricur used to assert that the 
first 658 passengers through Temple Bar would be as 
competent as the actual House of Commons. If he had 
confined himself to the proposition that one body of English 
gentlemen is not greatly below or worse than another, 
his paradox would have approached nearer to the truth. 
A notorious aspirant to the favour of the rabble, who 
has been happily called the Pére Duchesne of the recent 
agitation, denounced the House of Lords on the ground 
that two or three of its members had incurred private 
scandal, and that only a certain number of peers are 
eminent for ability. The answer was, not that the state- 
ment was false, but that it would be equally applicable to 
the House of Commons or to any other assembly. It is not 
disputed that the House of Lords includes many of the most 
eminent statesmen in the kingdom ; and it may be added 
that Lord Rosesery himself is only one of several powerful 
speakers. The majority of the peers are familiar with the 
conduct of local business. Committees of the House on 
public and private questions affecting legislation are at least 
as capable as Committees of the Commons. It must be 
remembered that the present issue is not whether there 
ought to be a House of Lords, but whether it is easy or 
possible to improve its constitution. 

Careless commentators on Lord Roszsery’s Circular have 
approved not of his vague suggestions of indefinite change, 
but of the special remedy for supposed defects which consists 
in a creation of life-peers. It is true that there are plausible 
arguments for some such scheme, and that after several 
abortive attempts it was adopted on a small and harmless scale, 
when the present Court of Ultimate Appeal was established 
some years ago. A few highly resp >ctable judges have been 
admitted to seats in the House of Lords not indeed for life, 
but during tenure of office. There is no reason to assume 
that Lord Biacksurn or Lord Firzcrratp would have re- 
fused hereditary peerages; but it is not worth while to 
discuss the merits of an experiment which could have done 
no harm. Official peerages are evidently not liable to the 
abuse which might be made of a general system of peerages 
for life. One of the Estates of the Realm has from time 
immemorial been represented by the bishops who sit 
wholly by official title. A non-hereditary seat in the House 
of Lords cannot be given to any person who is not qualified, 
in one case by ecclesiastical rank, and in the other by 
judicial aptitude. It would be possible to pack the House 
of Lords by a profuse creation of life-peers ; and yet the new 
comers, though they might possess all tho Parliamentary 
rights of their colleagues, would bear a badge of inferiority. 
It is true that high authority may be adduced in support 
of a system of life-peerages ; but a passage which has been 
quoted from a speech of Lord Saispury’s seems to have 
another meaning. It is perhaps to be regretted that the 
property of a great majority of the peers is confinedto 
one form of investment. In expressing a wish that great 
capitalists and wealthy traders were more freely admitted 
to the House, Lord Satissury must have contemplated 
a further addition to the ranks of the Asusurtons, the 
Wotvertons, and the Overstones. No class is better able 
to maintain the dignity of the hereditary peerage; and it is 
certain that commercial magnates would refuse a position 
of inferiority to the landed aristocracy. In general, it may 
be said that traders who have failed to make fortunes would 
not be the natural representatives of their class. 


If Lord Rosesery proposes to substitute an elected or 
nominated Upper Chamber for the House of Lords, he need 
scarcely have gone to the trouble and expense of printing 
and posting a few scores of circulars to the more credulous 
of his intended victims. The peers would not consult their 
own dignity by ipitating the destruction with which 
they have lately ten threatened. No sillier proceeding is 
recorded in history than the extemporaneous surrender by 
the French nobles in the Constituent Assembly of all their 
feudal powers and privileges, including the titles which had 
in ordinary use superseded their family names. As MrraBeau 
contemptuously said, his new-fangled name of Riqverti 
= France and Europe for a weck. The peers are 

appily Englishmen, and therefore they are by no means 
likely to make themselves ridiculous by a similar exhibition 
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of histrionic self-denial. Even Lord Rosrpery would consent 
to the retention of certain distinctions and rights, and perhaps 
even to the retention by hereditary descent of some kind 
of political power ; yet his apparent expectation of a favour- 
able answer to his circular is not complimentary to the 
good sense of his colleagues. The peers have at least as 

reason as the Jesuits for maintaining the essential prin- 
ciples of their existence. “Sint ut sunt, aut non sint.” 
They will assuredly not form a branch of the Legislature 
except by hereditary right. If, among other revolutionary 
changes, the House of Lords is disestablished, constitutional 
projectors will find, when it is too late, that there are no 
materials for a substituted Assembly of equal dignity and 
weight. Retired Indian officials and Colonial Governors, 
ex-Chairmen of Inland Revenue or Customs, or, as some 
theorists have proposed, Chairmen of County Boards, might 
constitute a respectable Council of State or Standing Com- 
mittee ; but they would be utterly unable to assert against 
a democratic House of Commons any claim to share in the 
control of policy or legislation. Even if Lord Rosesery’s 
proposal were not intrinsically chimerical, it is extraordi- 
narily ill timed. Since the close of the Session not only 
irresponsible orators, but members of the Government, have 
taken occasion to threaten the House of Lords with extinc- 
tion. Itis true that still more fundamental institutions 
are simultaneously attacked ; but Lord Rosrzery, who can- 
not be suspected of sympathy with Jacobins or Communists, 
ought not to set an example of subversion. Although he 
appeals for the present only to the peers themselves, the 
enemies of his order are unavoidably taken into his confi- 
dence ; and they will not fail to note his admissions, while 
they will utterly reject any contrivance for altering the 
character of the House of Lords. The revolutionary party 
well knows that any life-peers who could be introduced into 
the House would either immediately or in a short time 
become as Conservative as their hereditary colleagues. It 
is unfortunate that one branch of the Legislature should 
have constituted of late years a permanent Opposition to 
Liberal Governments; but it seems reasonable that the 
overwhelming majority of the upper and middle classes 
should have some kind of representation. It is useless to 
argue with the believers in unqualified democracy. Lord 
Rosesery, who belongs to another political school, will not 
promote the object which he has at heart by throwing dis- 
credit on the House of Lords. 


LUGGAGE AND ITS OWNERS. 


R. MONTAGUE SHEARMAN’S very interesting 
lecture, at the London Institution, clearly establishes 

the accuracy of the order which we have followed in the 
heading to this article. The law regards a passenger as a 
troublesome appendage to his own portmanteau, and perhaps 
the Railway Companies take the same view, for it is more 
easy to kill the one than to destroy the other. Certain it is 
that the obligations incurred by a common carrier of goods 
are greater and more onerous than those of a man or body 
cf men engaged in the conveyance of their fellow-creatures. 
This is said by Mr. SHearman to show the commercial 
nature of our law. There are other historical explanations 
of it, among which is the legal doctrine, practically annulled 
hy Lord Campbell’s Act, that no one should be allowed to 
have an interest in the death of another, and consequently 
that damages could not be recovered by the representatives 
of a passenger who was killed outright. The common car- 
rier—a term which includes such mighty potentates as Sir 
Epwarp Warkin and Mr. Matrnew Arnowp’s “awful ex- 
“ample,” Sir Dante. Goocn—is bound, as Mr, Suzarman 
says, to warrant the safe delivery of goods, whereas he is 
not responsibie for injuring human beings unless he can 
be proved guilty of negligence. Mr. Suzarman’s subject is 
thoroughly seasonable, and should “ come home to men’s busi- 
“ ness and bosoms ” at this time of universal locomotion. He 


. points out the curious and important fact that a Railway 


Company is bound to find room for all comers at a starting 
point, but not at any intermediate station. Every one 
must remember the recent sorrows of Mr. Woopcatr, who 
was left stranded on a platform with sponge-cakes and 
ginger-beer, on a cold winter's night, and finally forwarded, 
some hours too late, in a luggage-train. For these sufferings 


‘a County Court Judge compassionately awarded him the 


sum of ten shillin But the Queen’s Bench Division 
thought it was ten shillings too much, and that a condition 
printed at the back of Mr. Woopcare’s ticket absolved the 


Company from liability. If the Judges think that they 
will ever make people read what is printed on the wrong side 
of railway-tickets they are probably mistaken. Moreover, 
there is a great conflict of judicial decisions on the question 
how far these obscure and unostentatious “conditions” are 
sufficiently brought within the traveller’s knowledge to form 
part of his contract with the Company. Lord Cairns, in a 
famous case which went up to the House of Lords, held that 
there was a great and vital distinction between the two 
sides of a ticket in this respect. 


Two points which Mr. Smearwan discussed are, or 
should be, of considerable interest to the Metropolitan 
District Railway Company. They are unpunctuality and 
overcrowding. We have no desire to recall, even in 
thought, the horrors of the South Kensington station 
when the Health Exhibition was open. But, unless the 
“Patentries” should prove much less attractive than its 
predecessors, it will be necessary to take some active 
measures against a nuisance which extends over a large 
portion of the year. There is not much law connected with 
overcrowding ; for, if the Company are not bound to take 
people up, sufferers outside are confronted with the sole 
alternative of not getting into the train, while those already 
inside must, we suppose, bear it with or without grin- 
ning. That a railway time-table does not bind those who 
issue it is probably among the facts not generally known. 
However long the delay, it is incumbent upon any one 
who complains of it to show that it was due to the default 
or mismanagement of the Company—a task almost beyond 
private enterprise. As for injuries to life and limb, it is 


_well known that the plaintiff must prove negligence in the 


Company or its servants, and that the defendants may suc- 
cessfully shelter themselves behind a plea of contributory 
negligence on the part of the plaintiff. As to what con- 
stitutes contributory negligence, it is difficult to lay down 
general rules. The great “pinched thumb” case, which 
went through all the Courts, is enough to show how com- 
plicated the subject is, if we had not the distressing instance 
of Mrs. Surrmermay and her three trials to show it also. 
It used to be thought that any negligence on the part of the 
plaintiff, without which the accident would not have hap- 
pened, would be a sufficient defence to an action. This has 
since been doubted. But the conclusion of the whole matter 
is that Railway Companies are by no means overburdened 
a obligations in return for the great concessions granted 
to them. 


EGYPT. 


Pye WOLSELEY has been giving abundance of 
material to his technical critics this week. For our 
part, we see no reason to quarrel with him for the sudden, 
or seemingly sudden, change of a river programme for a 
programme of desert marches backward and forward. In 
the first place, Lord WoxseE.ey is quite intelligent enough 
to have taken the lesson of the time and trouble which 
have been spent in rowing up the Nile; and, in the second, 
it would not be at all wonderful if this change of plan had 
been contemplated by him from the beginning. It is one, 
and not the worst, of the numerous weaknesses of the 
General’s,character that he likes to prepare beforehand, and 
execute with all the air of improvisation, these little coups 
de thédtre. He is a very good player, but he never forgets 
to play to the gallery. Besides, Lord Wotsetey might 
plead that there is in the circumstances something emi- 
nently British, and still more eminently in accordance 
with the policy of the present Government, in these dashes 
across the desert. For they were exactly what were de- 
clared to be, on a not much greater scale, impossible ten 
months ago. As General Granam was forbidden to make 
the present expenditure of fifteen millions needless by 
marching from Souakim to Berber, it is, according to the 
historical logic of English politics and strategy, indispen- 
sable that General Srewart should march from Korti to 
Shendy, and that General Ear ze should organize marches 
from Korosko to Abu Hamed. The thing is not easy to 
put syllogistically, but then the person who was chiefly 
responsible for the arrangements of the syllogism was 8 
contemporary of ALEXANDER, and ALEXANDER did not r 
ceed on the plan of doing in December what had 
declared to be impossible in March. Some farce’ 

to believe that the incident will be made still m- 

and exemplary by an actual march from Soua’ 

After all, if this should happen, fifteen - 
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admitted to be a small sum to pay for so artistically com- | 


fe an exposition of the British faculty for expensive | 
lundering. 

We have, however, it may be repeated, no fault to find 
with Lord Wotsexey as to the details of this expedition. 
He has been told to get to Khartoum and spare no ex- 
pense ; and, if he gets to Khartoum in time and without | 
any serious disaster to his troops, he will have done | 
what he had to do—a kind of service which, in military | 
matters at any rate, is not so common or simple as to be | 
stigmatized as unprofitable. It is to be wished that any of | 
us knew or could feel the slightest confidence that he will ' 
be allowed to do the only things that can justify his journey 
when he has got to Khartoum. With regard to Egypt 
proper, a certain consensus among Liberals and Tories 
seems to have been arrived at, if only tacitly, to the effect 
that it must not be given up; but of the extent to which 
the not giving up is to go, the public mind seems to have 
no fixed ideas. A better example of the hopeless fog which 
seems to envelop the Liberal mind in particular on every- 
thing Egyptian could hardly be found than some words in 
a “headed” article in the chief Ministerial newspaper on 
Wednesday last. These headed articles are generally sup- 
posed not to talk politics, but to give, from the pen of an 
expert if possible, accounts of and comments on facts. The 
waiter had been telling his readers how General EarLe was 
to punish the murderers of Stewart and Power, and he seems 
to have felt a sudden qualm lest the humanitarians should 
be shocked at this, according to their well-known custom. 
So he turned him about, and began to show that this was no 
ordinary case of punishment. It would be absurd, he said, 
to think of exacting vengeance for those Englishmen who fell 
in Baker Pasua’s unfortunate fight at El-Teb. “ Baxer’s 
“ mission was to crush people who by reason of misgovern- 
“ ment had acquired only too good a right to rebel.” Now this 
statement is entirely inaccurate in fact, for Baker Pasna’s 
expedition was undertaken for the relief of Sinkat and 
Tokar, and it was still more fatally inaccurate in circum- 
stance, inasmuch as General Granam’s expedition and Lord 
WoOLSELEY’s expedition stand on exactly the same ground 
as Baker Pasua’s expedition, the same to the minutest 
point of resemblance. If Egyptian misgovernment gave the 
Arabs too good a right to rebel, then the second battle 
of Teb and the battle of Tamasi were among the most 
atrocious carnivals of bloodguiltiness that the world has 
recently seen, and every death of every Manpi’s man that 
General Gorpon has killed or that Lord may 
kill is something very like murder. That is what Mr. 
Biunt says and what Sir Witrrip Lawson says, and 
though we think them both very foolish persons, their folly 
lies, of course, in the adoption of their premisses, not in the 
proceeding from their premisses to their conclusion. But 
what can be said of people like the writer quoted ? Nothing, 
except that they are not much more muddle-headed than 
the general public, which has allowed the Egyptian affair to 
be carried on in its actual fashion, and that their practical, 
if not their theoretical, muddlement is considerably less than 
that of the right honourable gentlemen who are spending 
many millions of English money on the top of previous 
sums not small, without any idea of any return, and with a 
more or less definitely expressed intention to decline and 
reject any return. The justification for the present expe- 
dition, for the previous expedition, and for our presence in 
Egypt is only this—that the Kuepive’s authority must be 
re-established over Egypt proper and such portions of the 
Soudan as command the Nile and border the Red Sea, and, 
when re-established, must be maintained and directed by 
England for the good of Egypt, England, and the world at 
large. 


As to the rumoured intention of the European Powers to 
return no reply to the English financial proposals in regard 
to Egypt, it is easy to conceive it discussed as follows by a 
person neither ill informed nor unintelligent :—“ By taking 
“ the initiative in submitting these proposals England has 
“ cleared herself of all blame, whatever she may now do; 
“ and, by neglecting to answer those proposals, the remain- 
“ing Powers have barred themselves from any further 
“concern in the affairs of the country, unless they are 
“ prepared to resort to actual force. They may apply for 
“ representation on Egyptian bureaux; they may inter- 
“ change notes about the interest of the Egyptian debt ; 
“ they may, if they please, hold a Conference, which will be 
“ informal and null, use England will not be represented 
“there. If, as has been suggested, they procure the nominal 


deposition of Tewrik and the nominal appointment of 


“ some one else, TewFr1k will continue to reign (or what- 
“ ever may be the proper word for a Khedivial sovereignty 
“under English Government), and if his successor makes 
“his appearance at Alexandria or Port Said, he will be 
“very politely refused permission to land, and if he does 
“ land, be put on board again still more politely by British 
“ soldiers. The informal and incomplete European concert 
“may launch bruta fulmina to its heart’s content. If, 
“of course, it threatened to exchange these for real 
“war, the situation would change at once, but that is 
“what it is extremely unlikely to do. And though it 
“ would thus put the Continental Powers in so false and 
“ absurd a position that it is difficult to conceive their join- 
“ing in it, it would at least thoroughly achieve Prince 
“ BisMARCK’s presumed object of creating an irreconcilable 
“ brouille between France and England, and leaving the 
“former without a trustworthy ally in Europe. As for 
“ England, she could recover the friendship of Germany 
“and Austria (with Russia she never can be really friends 
“ until Russia frankly abandons her present Asiatic policy) 
“ whenever a statesman of ordinary tact and good manners 
“becomes Prime Minister in Downing Street.” In this 
view there are some things which it is not easy to adopt or 
endorse, the last sentence especially. For, whereas it would 
have been quite possible to make German colonial aspira- 
tions a means of binding Germany close to this country, the 
abominable mismanagement of Lord GranvILLE and Lord 
Derzy has brought about a state of feeling between the 
two nations which is troublesome, and will be the parent 
of trouble. In other respects it is a view worth consider- 
ation by Englishmen, by foreigners, and most of all by 
Frenchmen. As Egyptian matters at present stand, Ger- 
many must, and England may, get profit out of them if both 
play the game well; but France, save for a mistake on the 
part of her adversaries, must lose. 


MR. NEWTON AND LORD STRATHNAIRN. 


— the sittings of the Superior Courts are 
from time to time suspended, the police magistrates, 
like the income-tax and the poor, are always with us. At 
this “festive season,” when London looks like a “chalk 
“ drawing which some one has rubbed with his sleeve,” 
Mr. Newron, of Marlborough Street, has been good enough 
to provide, at the cheap cost of public decency and private 
feeling, an eccentric entertainment which he has himself 


devised, and in which he is the principal actor. We even - 


gather from some words which “ fell” rather heavily from 
the worthy magistrate, that he may yet again appear, by 
special desire, as the vindicator of the outraged majesty of 
the law against the encroachments of a haughty aristocracy 
after (and a pretty considerable way after) the manner of 
Chief Justice Gascoicne. The facts which gave Mr. Newton 
the opportunity for his interesting display of fearless inde- 
pendence and unassailable virtue were as simple as they were 
unpromising. But it is the glory of true genius to be in- 
dependent of such paltry accidents as time, place, relevancy, 
propriety, and provocation. Here, for instance, is what 
supplied Mr. Newton with the material for indignation, 
such as police-courts but rarely see. Joun Morris Davis, 
aged nineteen, but with a predatory precocity far beyond 
his years, was charged with stealing various pieces of 
jewelry. When we say that among the things sold or 
pawned by Davis was “an Indian double-dragon gold 
“bracelet set with diamonds, rubies, and other precious 
“ stones,” and that he had visited several pawnbrokers to 
deposit with them articles of value, concerning which he 
told romantic and mendacious legends, we shall be acquitted 
by the candid reader of having described the prisoner in an 
exaggerated style. It was proved conclusively, and not for 
a moment disputed by Davis’s legal representative, that 
the things stolen were the property of his master; and 
indeed in a letter from the House of Detention the prisoner 
very candidly confessed asmuch. A very full list Mr. Davis 
gave, and, considering the very short time he had been in 
the prosecutor's service, he certainly cannot be accused, like 
Mr. Brownine’s hero, of “the unlit lamp and the ungirt 
* loin.” There was no defence. Davis's solicitor pleaded 
for | on the grounds of youth and temptation, and 
Davis will be again let loose upon society in six months’ 
time. 

It might have been thought that even Mr. Newron, 
august master of the law as he no doubt is, could deal with 
this case quietly and in the ordinary way. But no. One 
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little fact prevented him from taking that sensible course. 
The prosecutor was Lord Srrarmnarrn, and he did not 
appear in — Lord SrraTHnalry, as everybody knows, 
is aged and infirm. He is not a good specimen of the bloated 
aristocrat who neither toils nor spins, having been created a 
peer for distinguished military services. But Mr. NewTon 
detected a disposition to set his dignity at nought. “ Where 
“is Lord SrraTuyairn?” he kept saying; and would not 
stay for an answer. Unlike Pizatre, Mr. Newron did not 
jest. He was terribly in earnest. “ Why does not the man 
“ come and identify his property? If he does not come, I 
‘“‘ shall have to send for him.” Such was the menacing 
language of the irate magistrate. Now there was no earthly 
reason why Lord SrrarHnarrn should attend. He could 
have proved nothing more than was sufficiently made out 
by the other witnesses. The prisoner had distinctly and in 
writing admitted his guilt. Mr. Newron did, indeed, 
suggest that, as Davis had the impudence to tell some 
shopkeeper, Lord StratHnairn might have given his valet 
ten pounds in gold, some French money, a silver-mounted 
Parisian field-glass, an aiguillette, a bracelet, and a pendant 
of the Star of India, the last being a particularly suitable 
present fora man in the position of Davis. This reason- 
able and sagacious hypothesis was unfortunately disposed of 
by the prisoner himself, and it is needless to say that it 
was not urged on his behalf by any one except Mr. Newton. 
Indeed, the prisoner's solicitor, like a sensible man, showed 
no particular desire for the attendance of Lord SrraTHNaIRN, 
and even reminded the magistrate of the prosecutor's “ great 
“age.” Mr. Newron was not to be pacified, and we 
scarcely hope that we can be more successful than Lord 
SrraTHNAIRN’s private secretary, who asked to be allowed 
to explain, and was peremptorily ordered not to “ argue,” 
which he had not proposed todo. Our humble suggestion 
is that Mr. Newron either convicted a man on inadequate 
evidence, and evidence which he knew to be inadequate, or 
made an absurd fuss about nothing, and wantonly insulted 
a distinguished servant of the State. When next Mr. 
Newron wants to indulge in a little bluster about not 
caring for lords, we advise him to find a more suitable 
occasion and some other victim than a “man” who is past 
eighty and has been wounded again and again in the service 
of his country. 


GERMAN ANNEXATION, 


Sir H. Butwer’s Jatest measure may fare 
better than his many previous attempts to enlighten 
his obstinate superiors at home. The present troubles in 
Zululand would have been prevented or greatly alleviated if 
Lord Kupervey had not, apparently in a mere spirit of 
contradiction, cut the proposed Reserve in half. The Boer 
freebooters would not have ventured to encroach on a 
territory which was protected by the English flag. Almost 
all English officials who have a knowledge of South African 
affairs afterwards vainly urged on Lord Dersy the ex- 
pediency, as well as the duty, of defending Usiseru and 
other loyal chiefs. It was pointed out to the imperturbable 
Minister that the civil war among the natives had been 
caused by the capricious action of Lord Kimpertey in 
restoring Cerewayo. Usisepu, though he might fairly 
have claimed protection because he derived his title from 
a grant of the Crown, would have been able to deal with 
his Zulu enemies, if they had not been encouraged and 
assisted by the Boers. Sir H. Butwer discharged his duty 
by repeated remonstrances against a short-sighted and dis- 
honourable policy ; but Lord Derpy had not yet discovered, 
and perhaps he has still to learn, that there are in the 
conduct of international affairs still more costly elements 
than gunpowder and glory. The strong man of the parable 
would not long have kept his house in peace if he had pub- 
licly announced that, armed as he was, no provocation would 
induce him to use his weapons. It may be hoped that the 
unpleasant experience of Angra Pequeiia will reconcile the 
most cautious of Colonial Secretaries to the perfectly pacific 
measure of occupying the coast and harbour of St. Lucia, and 
of disregarding the protests of the officious Herr Lupertrz. 
It is commonly supposed that Lord Dersy’s imagination is 
not so powerful as his undoubted faculty of reasoning. He 
had not supposed that Prince Bismarck would follow any 
course which in his own case would not have approved 
itself to his deliberate judgment. By this time he cannot 
but know that annexations rejected by England are likely 
to be instantly snapped up by more ambitious Powers. It 
is obviously desirable to exclude European rivals from the 


Eastern coast of the country which includes Zululand. The 
shallow suggestion that Prince Bismarck might not like to 
come into close contact with the Transvaal is a repetition 
by others of Lord Dersy’s mistake. The Boers would pro. 
bably be tolerable neighbours if they had not been invited 
to treat the English Government and nation with contempt. 
Prince Bismarck would be perfectly safe from the con- 
sequences of a belief that he could be insulted with im- 
punity. He has seldom occasion to enter into a quarrel, 
because the opponent knows beforehand that he will have 
to beware of him. 

If politics and diplomacy were a mere game played 
according to the strict rules of justice and of sound 
economy, there would be much to be said for the English 
Ministerial doctrines which have caused so many dis- 
asters. France and Germany are reviving obsolete prac- 
tices of the last century in conquering or even annexing 
distant territories for the purpose of turning them into 
markets. If German merchants wish to extend their trade 
no impediment is offered to their enterprise in any English 
possession. The advantage which any of them may secure 
by excluding foreign competition from the new ions 
of the Empire will be trifling as well as illegitimate. The 
profits will scarcely cover the expense of the establishments 
which must be made and maintained if West Africa and the 
islands of the South Pacific are to be studded with German 
factories. The sole object of the French claims on the 
basin of the Congo is to exclude foreign, and especially 
English, commerce from Central Africa. The popular 
boast that French colonization is extending is only justified 
by an arbitrary interpretation of the term. There will 
be no French colonies in the tropics, though there may be 
factories and an artificial trade. The conquest of Tonquin 
may perhaps be the beginning of a system of aggrandize- 
ment in the extreme East; but experience shows that the 
advantage to be gained is not of a commercial character. 
In Cochin China, which has been for several years a French 
possession, there are scarcely any settlers or independent 
traders. It is said, perhaps with exaggeration, that the 
majority of the French inhabitants hold salaried offices, and 
the trade is, as before the annexation, in English hands. 
Political designs on the independence of Siam, and possible 
overtures for the alliance of Burmah, are more attractive to 
French ambition. 

The indignant alarm which was caused by the German 
occupation of a part of New Guinea and of some of the 
South Pacific islands has already been moderated by calmer 
reflection. Even in Australia the feeling was unequally 
distributed among the different colonies. The Ministers of 
Victoria have not succeeded in inducing all their neighbours 
to join in a tardy condemnation of the policy or inaction of 
the Imperial Government. Queensland, which is more im- 
mediately concerned with the condition of New Guinea, 
may perhaps be disposed to share in the temporary excite- 
ment. In the first instance, the Colonies will probably be 
unanimous, though not equally vehement, in their con- 
demnation of English indifference to their interests; but 
it may perhaps appear on inquiry that the injuries which 
they apprehend are only of a sentimental character. The 
German territory or protectorate in New Guinea is bounded 
by the frontier which had already been for its own purposes 
defined by English or Colonial authority. The officers em- 
ployed in the business were not hampered by any rival 
pretensions; and it must be presumed that they selected 
the limits which it was the interest of the neighbouring 
colonies to define. If the command of Torres Straits, in- 
cluding their north-eastern shore, has been secured, the 
existence of a German colony in another part of the great 
island would not furnish cause for anxiety. For the 
reasons which have been already stated, any settlement 
which may be formed will be rather a trading station thana 
colony. Thereis no reason whya few German traders should 
be considered obnoxious as neighbours, though it would have 
been pleasanter that all that part of the world should be 
coloured on the map as English or Australian. In this 
matter there has been little ground to complain of Lord 
Dersy’s procrastination, and the question of the New 
Hebrides was supposed to have been settled by an old 
agreement with France. As soon as the question was 
raised by the irregular patriotism of the Government of 
Queensland, the Colonies which approved of the measure 
were invited to form some organization for the purpose of 
common action. It was plainly intimated that, on compliance 
with Lord Dersy’s suggestion, the Australian Union would 
be permitted or encouraged to occupy the whole or parts of 
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any neighbouring islands. The quasi-federal constitution 
which was in consequence proposed by the Congress of Prime 
Ministers at Sydney has not been universally accepted by 
the Colonial Legislatures; but the Imperial Government at 
once introduced a Bill to authorize the combination even of 
a part of the Australian Colonies, The measure shared the 
fate of all pending Bills at the end of the last Session ; but 
it will be reintroduced as soon as Parliament meets; and, 
unless the colonists change their minds, it will certainly be 


Neither in Australia nor in England was there some 
months ago reason to apprehend the sudden enterprise 
which has now been undertaken by Prince Bismarck. 
In the West African matter the Coton1at Secretary had 
received full notice of a measure which nevertheless took 
him by surprise. There had been neither negotiations 
nor significant inquiries by Germany as to New Guinea 
or by France as to the New Hebrides. It was to pre- 
vent an anticipated immigration of French ticket-of-leave 
men that Queensland had in the first instance attempted 
to take possession of New Guinea. If the German occu- 

ation were more seriously objectionable, it could only 

ave been prevented by earlier precaution. The greatest 
inconvenience to be apprehended is that colonial regulations 
for the control of native labour may be occasionally thwarted 
by collision with foreign authorities. Although Prince 
Bismarck not unnaturally resented a maladroit request that 
he would not found penal settlements in West Africa, there 
‘is no reason to suppose that his Government has such an 
intention in any of its new ions. If, unfortunately, 
a German New Caledonia should be founded in the Austra- 
lian seas, the Colonies must protect themselves by legislative 
and administrative measures which they have entire liberty 
to devise. Whatever may happen they will be masters of 
the situation. Germany, though the greatest of military 
Powers, would be no match for the Australians, even at 
present, in their own seas and dominions. Hereafter they 
may, if they think fit, proclaim and enforce a Monroz 
doctrine for the South. It is impossible that any rival 
community can be established, because the English settle- 
ments already cover all the regions which in that part 
of the world are habitable by Europeans. In the im- 
probable contingency of a large German emigration to 
the South Pacific, the settlers will prefer the temperate 
and civilized regions of Australia or New Zealand to 
their own tropical islands. In that case they will, as in 
the United States, merge, after cne or two generations, 
in the English-speaking community. The danger that 
strong places in New Guinea or the New Hebrides may 
be formidable to the Colonies in time of war is both 
remote and of secondary importance. The result of attacks 
on the Colonies from neighbouring settlements would be 
that they would inevitably be taken by a force which 
must sooner or later be superior. Cuba and San Domingo 
have often been threatened with annexation by the United 
States ; but the converse risk of attacks on the States 
originating in the Spanish Colonies has not occurred to any 
American alarmist. That Colonial speakers and writers 
should have taken occasion to denounce the slackness of 
the Imperial Government is not surprising, and it is 
not unnatural that English pride should revolt at the 
annexation by foreign Powers of islands whose very names 
attest the claims of England ; but the excitement may 
subside if it is not rekindled by some new cause of irrita- 
tion, and if fresh encroachments are resisted or forestalled. 


ACTORS AND “SOCIAL STATUS.” 


NXIETY about one’s “social status” may be said to 
correspond in the order of the moral sentiments to 
valetudinarianism in that of the physical functions. The 
one is more, or more often, the cause than the effect of non- 
acceptance in the coveted circle, just as the other is more, 
or more often, the cause than the e,fect of ill-health. Both 
mean uneasiness of mind and body where the first con- 
dition of the attainment of the desired object is mental 
and bodily repose. The constant and nervous appeal to the 
judgment of others in a matter in which the deliverances 
of subjective sensation should be final is characteristic of 
both. The social, like the physical, valetudinarian is, so to 
speak, continually putting out his tongue, and trying to 
find out whether in the opinion of his neighbours he is 
really looking well. He needs to be told by some sensible 
friend that the surest way in which a man can acquire or 


confirm an unfitness for the society in which he finds him- 
self is to be perpetually inviting other people to declare him 
fit for it. And perhaps there has never been a class of 
persons who stood more in need of such friendly counsel at 
this moment than actors and actresses. The endless dis- 
cussion of their “social status” has become a weariness to 
the flesh. Are actors gentlemen? Are actresses ladies ? 
And, if yea, are they gentlemen and ladies gud actors and 
actresses or not? Does a man acquire the status of a gentle- 
man and a woman that of a lady by adopting the theatrical 
profession? If not, do they lose that status by so doing? 
Such are the questions with which this agitated guild of 
artists are nowadays continually soliciting the public ear— 
comically unconscious meanwhile that the mere repetition 
of such inquiries is in itself suggestive of unfavourable 
answers. For what it appears to indicate is, that an un- 
usually large number of actors and actresses have in these 
days made their way into a social circle to which they feel 
so doubtful of their right to be admitted that they treat 
their qualification as something to be demonstrated, instead 
of assumed. 


In the outspoken but not unkindly article which Mr. 
Burnanp has contributed on this subject to the Fortnightly 
Review, he contends, we observe, that the appearances above 
noted aze misleading. He denies, and founds part of his argu- 
ment on the denial, that there are relatively any larger number 
of actors and actresses received into the “ best society” 
|in these days than there were formerly. The number of 
| West End theatres, he argues, is three times as large as it 
was thirty years ago; and therefore, “ if five actors were 
“ received by society then, there should be fifteen received 
“now. If there are not” (the argument seems here to re- 
quire the addition of the word “ more”) “ the stage of to- 
“ day is socially on the same level with the stage of thirty 
“ years ago, and has not advanced a step; if the number of 
“ presentable actors is nowadays less, then the stage has 
“ retrograded,” and Mr. Burnanp’s own impression is that 
there are, in fact, no more actors received than formerly. 
We are inclined, however, for our own part, to suspect an 
ambiguity in one of the terms of this argument. “ Society,” 
or what claims to be such in these days, is very much 
larger than the circle which a generation ago monopolized 
that title, and which still figures but little enlarged, com- 
paratively speaking, as “the best society ” of Mr. Burnanp’s 
foregoing description ; and, though the number of “received ” 
actors may very likely have not more than trebled itself in the 
smaller coterie, yet if we were to extend our purview to the 
larger one, we should probably find that it has increased in 
considerably more than this ratio, It is surely impossible to 
deny that actors and actresses—though it is more conspicu- 
ously true of the former than of the latter—are to be found 
in the company of refined and cultivated persons in far more 
than thrice the number of instances of such association 
thirty years ago. Nor is the reason of this to be sought in 
any particular change of public feeling on the matter. The 
same thing has happened to the practitioners of all the other 
non-professional callings ; and without any actual enhance- 
ment of the antecedent social claims of those who practise 
them. It is not so much, that is to say, that these callings 
attract to them a somewhat larger number of persons of 
a higher social position to begin with (though this doubtless 
counts for something) as that a more general diffusion 
of refinement has polished, and rendered presentable, a 
very much larger number of their ordinary undistinguished 
members. In other words, it is not so much that Belgravia 
has stooped to Bohemia as that Bohemia has largely quali- 
fied itself for admission to Belgravia. This, of course, is 
very much to Bohemia’s credit; and the players, as among 
the oldest inhabitants of that pleasant land, might well be 
content with the achievement. Like graver people, how- 
ever, the desire of magnifying their office is too strong for 
them ; and so it comes to pass that Mr. Burnanp finds him- 
self compelled, not only to point out to actors and actresses 
that they succeed socially, where they do succeed, in spite of 
their calling and its drawbacks, but actually to combat the 
extravagant proposition that an amateur who goes on the 
stage obtains a positive rise in social status, in the same way 
as he would by entering one of the learned professions, or 
obtaining Her Masesty’s commission as a military or naval 
officer. Such, at least, is the thesis which Mr. Burnayp 
in his article opposes; though we must say that we have 
not often in our experience met with any one bent on 
upholding it. The utmost which we have ever heard 
elaimed for the actor’s vocation is that it does not nowa- 
days, as it once did, raise any primé facie presumption 
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against the good manners and decent morals of those of 
whom nothing else is known except that they follow it. And 
even this eo geese can hardly be admitted in the precise 
form in which we have just stated it. Rather it would be 
true to say that this primdé facie presumption does still 
exist, and probably will always continue to exist so long as 
the acknowledged conditions and surroundings of the stage 
(which, moreover, are not materially alterable) endure ; but 
that it has now been so frequently and in such well known 
cases rebutted that its force as against any individual actor 
selected at random is very considerably weakened. 


That the theatre, however, does not afford even yet the 
best of “openings for a young man” of good manners, 
education, and social rank, and that acting is not an eligible, 
scarcely even a tolerable, occupation for a young woman of 
the same advantages, are points which, if Mr. Burnanp had 
not devoted careful argument to establishing them, we 
might have hardly thought worth labouring. If, however, 
any anxious mammas are really contemplating the coulisses 
for their daughters, and looking out for a manageress who 
will not only provide them with instruction in their art, but 
supply the watchful guardianship of a mother, while sur- 
rounding them with “all the comforts of a refined home,” 
the maternal eyes will undoubtedly be opened by the article 
on which we arecommenting. To the male sex, however— 
to the masculine aspirant to histrionic fame, Mr. Burnanp’s 
insistence on the actor’s social inferiority even to merely 
nominal members of the learned professions may seem a 
hard saying. Why, he may ask, should admission to Orders, 
or a call to the Bar, or a medical qualification, exert such 
a magical effect as this upon the status of a man who may 
have never preached a sermon, nor held a brief, nor written 
a prescription in his life? Nor is he, perhaps, likely to 
think any answer satisfactory, though, as a matter of fact, 
two answers can be given him, and one of the two distinc- 
tions of the learned professions upon which these answers 
are founded need not remain a distinction unshared with 
them by actors for a day longer than the actors themselves 
choose to let it remain so. The former of these peculiarities 
is the simple and commonplace one of artificial limitation. 
It matters comparatively little what the prescribed qualifica- 
tions of a calling are, so long as they are prescribed by some 
recognized external authority, and not determined by the 
sweet will of individuals. Any man is an actor, or for that 
matter an artist of any sort, who chooses to call himself so, 
Any man is not a clergyman, barrister, or medical man who 
chooses to adopt one of those titles, and in the last of 
the three cases he can be criminally indicted for assuming 
it without legal sanctiun. This, in itself, is an intelligible 
reason why the professions should create status while the 
arts do not. But there is another peculiarity of the pro- 
fessions in which artists in general, and actors in particular, 
might imitate them if they chose. The professions possess 
an etiquette—an unwritten code of conventions, designed, 
though no doubt imperfectly, and at times even irrationally, 
but still designed, to maintain a high standard of profes- 
sional conduct, and to preserve them as fit employments 
for honourable men. And one of these conventions happens 
to be prohibitory of precisely that species of professional 
competition to which some well-known actors of the present 
day are so deplorably addicted. Touting and self-advertise- 
ment, the too-eager pursuit of the profits of their calling by 
irregular appeals of any kind to public patronage, are as 
sternly discountenanced at the Bar and have until lately 
been so in medicine as they are actively followed on the 
stage. In the two professions they are felt to be practices 
derogatory to the dignity of the calling and of those who 
follow it. Among actors apparently it is not so; but then 
they can hardly wonder that an occupation that has less 
dignity to be respected should have also less dignity to 
confer. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN SPAIN, 


T is no consolation for the people of Alhama and the 

other small Andalusian towns shattered by the earth- 
quake of Christmas evening and the following days to 
know that things might well have been worse. Without 
being callous, however, Spaniards of other provinces and 
people in the rest of Europe may find some consolation 
in the reflection. If the course taken by the severest 
shock had been only a little more northerly, the loss of 


life must have been incomparably greater, and the buildings ' 


destroyed would almost certainly have included works of 
historic and artistic interest which are absolutely without 
parallel in the world. Where the earthquake was at its 
worst, it does indeed seem to have brought absolute ruin. 
Alhama and Periana have been completely wrecked, while a 
number of other small towns have suffered only a little less 
severely, From the reports published up to the present date 
it appears that about two thousand lives have been lost. The 
Spaniard—and particularly the Southern Spaniard—has 
inherited a certain laxity in the use of figures, along with 
much else, from his Oriental masters, who were also to some 
extent his ancestors, and it is just possible that not a few of 
the hundreds killed by the telegrams did none the less 
escape the earthquake. The reports of the engineer officers 
sent to help the sufferers leave, however, no doubt that the 
loss has been grievous. They have found three hundred 
corpses in one place, a hundred in another, and fifty in a 
third. If these numbers seem a little too round to be strictly 
accurate, they are still probably approximately correct. 
Outside of the larger towns to which the soldiers have been 
sent there are doubtless many villages which have suffered 
equally badly. Communication is so difficult in Spain, and 
the remoter country districts are so little accustomed to look 
for help of any kind in their troubles, that it will probably 
never be known what the wilder mountain districts of 
Granada and Malaga have had to bear during or after the 
earthquake. The general poverty of Spain makes it certain 
that the consequences of the convulsion will weigh for long 
on the afflicted districts. 


It would be equally priggish and inhuman to find a 
subject of satisfaction in the mere fact that such buildings 
as the Alhambra and the Cathedral at Seville have escaped 
unhurt or very little damaged. When they get off, however, 
tens of thousands of human beings are necessarily saved 
with them. If the earthquake had been as severe at 
Malaga, Granada, or Seville as it has been at Alhama, 
the loss of life would have been on a scale such as has 
not been seen in Europe since the destruction of Lisbon. 
Remembering how closely the people and the buildings 
are connected, there is every reason for satisfaction at 
learning that the Alhambra has escaped untouched, and 
that the Cathedral at Seville with its famous tower has 
apparently suffered very little. It is, perhaps, early to 
be sure as to the safety of these latter buildings. As 
regards the Giralda, it is said that the existing fissures 
in the masonry have been enlarged by the earthquake. Of 
course this may not mean that there is any immediate 
danger ; but it may equally be a warning that if prompt 
steps are not taken, the tower will get into a dangerous 
state and crumble down at the slightest shock. The fall of 
the Giralda would not only be the loss of an absolutely 
unique piece of architecture, but would entail at least the 
serious risk of almost total ruin to the Cathedral. All the 
civilized world has an interest in preventing such a mis- 
fortune. If it is indeed threatened, there is unhappily no 
great probability that the necessary steps will be taken to 
prevent it Nothing is ever done promptly in Spain, and, 
even if the will to act is there, the means are commonly 
wanting. The astronomers of the Royal Observatory at 
Madrid have had to confess that they knew nothin 
about any earthquake because they had not been ar 
with money to buy the necessary instruments for making 
their obstrvations. The national disease called falta de 
recursos, which is, being interpreted, want of pence, and 
which has caused so many imposing undertakings to re- 
main unfinished in Spain, is certain to become acute in 
the presence of a general national calamity. A country 
which cannot afford to fit out its Observatory can hardly 
find means for costly undertakings for the preservation 
(by which we do not in the least mean the restoration) 
of ancient buildings. The Church of Seville, which was 
rich enough to do the work for itself fifty years ago, 
has been despoiled by high-minded reformers and reduced 
to a state of apostolic poverty. For the present, however, 
it is not proved that the outlay will be needed, and on 
every ground it may be hoped that it never will, for where 
money is called for already it is not forthcoming. The 
Government has allowed the sufferers by the earthquake the 
sum of one thousand pounds for their assistance. After 
the usual percentage has stuck to the fingers of the dis- 
tributors, this will probably be found to supply a dollar a 
head to a minority of the victims. The poverty of the 
Spanish Government may not be a proper subject for re- 
proach, though it is considerably more its fault than its mis- 
fortune, but it is a good reason for hoping that the calls on 
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its purse may be few. The Krve has set an honourable 
example of charity which it may be hoped will be followed, 
but the Spaniards are not yet accustomed to general sub- 
scriptions, and in any case the moneyed class is very small. 


IRELAND. 


wm not otherwise biassed than by the natural 
desire of mankind to make things pleasant, appear all 
agreed that the condition of Ireland has improved. The 
patient is neither raving with delirium nor gasping in 
asphyxia. It is true that he cannot yet breathe with 
perfect comfort, and that there is still a little matter of a 
strait-waistcoat which it is universally agreed can only be 
readjusted and not removed in the course of the present 
year. But otherwise the case is hopeful, we are pretty 
generally assured. Ireland has had two fairly abundant 
harvests—answering, let us say, to a couple of good nights’ 
sleep; and the agricultural depression from which she is 
still admitted to be suffering simply shows that she requires 
this restorative of Nature to be administered to her a 
little longer. All this, of course, would be very pleasant 
hearing if only there were no need to concern our- 
selves with anything but the outward symptoms of ease 
or discomfort which a sick man or a sick people may 
for the moment display. One cannot, however, refrain 
from scrutinizing these good accounts of our Irish patient a 
little more closely; and on so doing we find much to qualify 
their apparently favourable character. One disagreeable 
feature about them is that they appear to be founded, so far 
as prognostics go, on a slight confusion between the pro- 
perties of a tonic and those of an opiate. There are, we 
are told, “some darker shades to the picture” of Ireland's 
well-being—one of these darker shades being that “ the 
“Land Act and the Arrears Act have not, as yet, led to 
“ any improvement in Irish agriculture or any important 
“ addition to the produce of Ireland.” This is much like 
saying that the invalid does not seem as lively as was to be 
expected after his last dose of morphia, or that though he has 
been subjected to a steadily lowering treatment, he does not 
appear to gain flesh. However, the excuse for such language 
in the present case no doubt is, that the legislative remedies 
referred to were administered so long ago that even their 
ostensible object and repeated operation have been forgotten. 
We do not know that anybody, or at least that any sensible 
and sincere Englishman, ever supported the Land Act and 
the Arrears Act on the ground of their being likely to 
“ improve Irish agriculture” and make “ important addi- 
“tions to the produce of Ireland.” What the candid 
defenders of this legislation said was that it would induce 
certain Irish tenants to cease from murdering Irish land- 
lords and their agents, and “ carding ” the backs or burning 
the ricks or mutilating the cattle of certain other tenants 
who had been guilty of paying their rents. Moreover, these 
candid persons sometimes even went so far as to say that 
the improvement of Irish manners which would thus 
be brought about was an object of more urgent need 
than any improvements in Irish agriculture, and that 
no “addition,” however “important,” to the “produce of 
“ Treland,” could compare with the important addition to 
the number of living landlords and agents, of unburnt ricks 
and unmutilated cattle, which the Land Act might be ex- 
pected to effect. The Act was accordingly passed; and 
supplemented, on the famous “stone-broth” principle, by 
extremely stringent measures of police, it was found to 
produce the desired results. Consderately discouraged by 
the Crimes Act from being too much out of doors after dark, 
the Irish cottier had, so to speak, a perpetual succession of 
“ Saturday. nights” in which to study the new agrapian 
legislation, and, in the quietude of his cot, his mind in- 
sensibly opened to its healing influences. He laid aside the 
“ owld blundherbuss,” and bent his steps towards the Land 
Courts, and from that moment outrages upon anything 
a equity began steadily to decline. The Act, in other 
words, attained its end—the only end contemplated, accord. 
ing to the admission of all veracious persons, by its authors; 
and it isa little hard to complain of it now for not doing 
something which it was never intended to do, and of 
which, indeed, it was only too likely to effect the exact 
reverse. 

The latter probability was, indeed, urged by some of the 


| opponents of the Land Act at the time when it was under 
_ discussion. It was 


pessimistically said that the mere _pre- 


sentation to the Irish tenant of a sum of money from out 


of the pocket of his landlord was likely rather to discourage 
the improvement of agriculture (which, after all, is carried 
on in fields, and not in law-courts), and that the motive of 
the cultivator to make additions, important or otherwise, 
to the produce of Ireland would be weakened to the exact 
extent of the importance of the subtraction to which he had 
subjected, or might hope to subject, the property of the 
landowner. Unreasonably gloomy as these anticipations 
appeared to be at the time, they seem now to be receivin 
actual fulfilment. The Irish tenant is far too much parrot | 
in operations of a more promising kind than those of agri- 
culture to have time or inclination to attend to his farm. 
The Government have given him other soil to cultivate, 
and he has taken to it very kindly indeed. Thus we find 
even that sanguine observer who had hoped that the Land 
Act would improve agriculture and increase produce—we 
find even him admitting, surely to his own discomfiture, 
that the Irish tenant has his eye upon improvement and pro- 
duce of quite a different kind. “The farmers,” he says, 
“ notwithstanding the large abatements they have obtained 
“ in the Land Court, or have wrung from the necessities of 
“their landlords by agreements out of Court, amounting 
“ probably to a reduction all round of Irish rents by one- 
“ fourth or one-fifth, are quite willing to take the word of 
“ Mr. O’Ketty or Mr. Repmonp that they are still rack- 
“rented. A demand for another 20 per cent. abatement 
“of rents is now made in parts of Limerick, Tipperary, 
“ and other districts upon the plea of poverty.” On more 
than one estate, we are told, the tenantry have come in 
a body to the agent, declaring that unless they obtained 
the reduction they sought they would pay nothing at all, 
and, on receiving the answer that their cases could only 
be separately considered as matters of favour, have retired 
with their money in their pockets. It is among a population 
in such a mood as this that Mr. Parnewt has just planned 
an oratorical “ progress,” having, indeed, already delivered 
the first of a series of speeches which are to lay the basis 
of a fresh agitation. Satisfactory as may be the material 
condition of Ireland in the view of the observers and critics 
whom we have quoted, we need not doubt that Mr. PARNELL 
will find ready listeners enough. Lord Lonerorp’s country- 
men are not in the least likely to take the very sensible 
advice which he has given them in the Freeman’s Journal, 
to “dissolve the League, disemploy the politicians, adopt 
“ thoroughly the Union, obey the law, support the police, 
“ admit that the ‘Irish idea’ is disorder, not government, 
“and invite from outside the prudence, the thrift, the 
“ methodical industry united with which local intelli- 
“ gence and ingenuity can work on profitable lines.” These 
admonitions, we fear, will be regarded as counsels of per- 
fection. The men whom Mr. O’Ketiy and Mr. Repmonp 
are able to influence are far more likely to be struck with 
the “simpler plan” suggested by the editor of the Freeman's 
Journal, which is that of “ buying out on fair terms those 
“ who do no work, but live on that of other men.” Pro- 
bably, however, it has not occurred to the author of this 
advice that the last dozen words pretty exactly describe 
the position of the proprietor (qua proprietor) of the 
estimable newspaper which he conducts, and that, mutatis 
mutandis, there would be no “ simpler plan” of improving 
the condition of his compositors than that which he has 
suggested. 

Will any one who talks about the material improve- 
ment in the condition of Ireland—not being himself either 
an Irish Nationalist, or a disintegrationist English Radical, 
or an intending candidate for an English constituency 
with a large Irish vote, or, we must apparently add, a 
new Civil Lord of the Admiralty—undertake to say 
that the quasi-tranquillity of the country, and what- 
ever other signs of contentment may be observable 
in it, would subsist for a week longer than the statutory 
life of the Crimes Act, supposing that enactment not to be 
renewed? We do not believe that, with the exception 
we have mentioned, anybody would. We cannot even think 
that Mr. Carne himself, though he has made such haste to 
commit the first official indiscretion, can really imagine 
that any section of the Cabinet, we will not say con- 
templates at this moment allowing the Crimes Act to 
lapse, but even foresees the faintest probability of being 
able to do so with safety by next autumn. One is forced 
to suppose that when Mr. Caine remarked that “we 
could not go on for ever renewing Coercion Bills” he 
intended no more than a vague advertisement of the 
tenderness of Radical susceptibilities. The Government 
must have made up their mind ere this that, if things re- 
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main as they are at present, this particular “Coercion Bill” 
will, at any rate, have to be renewed this year; and that 
there seems very little likelihood of things undergoing any 
change for the better. However, if that be not yet their | 
conclusion, there fortunately exists an influence strong | 
enough to force it upon them. There is every reason to_ 
believe that Lord Srencer would resign if the Government | 
refused to renew the Crimes Act, and no reason whatever to 
believe that they would dare to face his resignation. 


YACHTING IN AMERICA. 


HE wane of America’s merchant marine is a mortification to 
her own people and a subject of remark to all others. It 
seems strange that in a country where law-making is such a facile 
process there is not some good legislation looking toward the 
preservation of shipping interests. And yet to one acquainted 
with the conspicuous peculiarities of American laws in reference 
to this vital question, the greatest source of astonishment must be 
the existence of any merchant marine whatever. The secret of 
the resistance made by American shipping to American laws is to 
be found among the yachtsmen of the country. Throughout the 
stagnation of the past twelve years they have been almost the 
only persons who have done anything to cherish the maritime 
spirit of their country, and no intelligent observer can doubt that 
the yachtsmen, with their constant search after the best models, 
have had a most beneticial influence on American naval archi- 
tecture. 

The yachting circle of the United States is large, prosperous, and 
thoroughly sportsmanlike, except, perhaps, when conditions have to 
be laid down for the America Cup. The growth of the amusement, 
since it received a recognized existence forty years ago by the 
formation of the New York Yacht Club, has been steady and 
wisely directed. Forty years ago nine men and nine boats be- 
longed to the club just named. To-day the American fleets con- 
sist of nearly seven hundred cabin yachts, and over one thousand 
open boats of the jib and mainsail and cat-boat varieties. The 
total tonnage for the present year is about twenty-two thousand 
tons, it employs nearly three thousand regular hands, and repre- 
sents a value of about $3,000,000, The majority of American 
yachtsmen are those who indulge in the sport in hours snatched 
from the afternoons of business days. There are a number, how- 
ever, who are fond of long cruises, and their private signals are 
frequently seen in the waters of the West Indies or of the Egean 
Isles. Racing is popular with American yachtsmen, and spirited 
contests take place every season in New York Bay, at New London, 
Newport, and Boston. 

Although the spirit which animates American and English 
yachtsmen is the same, there has been, and still is to a noteworthy 
extent, a difference in their ideas as to the proper build of a 
yacht. The Englishman sails in a cutter when he wants any- 
thing smaller than a schooner, and the American sails in a sloop. 
The Englishman’s boat is deep and narrow, the American’s 
boat is shallow and broad. The Englishman not inaptly calls 
the American’s boat a “skimming dish,” and the American | 
retorts that the Englishman’s boat is a knife-blade, and adds, | 
with somewhat forced humour, that she is so narrow that the 
crew must sit astride of her to save themselves from falling off. | 
The contest between cutters and sloops has been going on 
in America for several years, and though the shallow boats 
are still in the ascendant, cutters are steadily becoming more | 
numerous, The present tendency appears to be to devise a mean | 
between the extreme types. The British yacht possesses sea-going | 
qualities of the highest order. She is fast in light winds and in 
heavy weather ; and, as she has her greatest stability when on her 
beam-ends, she is practically uncapsizable. The objections which 
the American yachtsmen urge against our vessels are their great 
cost, their excessive heeling, and their heavy draught of water. The 
cost, however, arises from the excellence of their build. The heel- 
ing occurs only in strong whole-sail winds. In light weather, or 
under reefs, these boats stand up well enough. In the matter of 
draught the American yacht has the advantage only under certain 
circumstances, Her normal condition is with her centre-board 
down, when she draws more water than a cutter. Of course there 
are ial occasions when it is an advantage to have the centre- 
tonal see but these occasions are rare, and it may reasonably be 
questioned whether they ure sufficiently important to justify the 
sacrifice of the advantages of a fixed keel and a low outside 
ballast, a better rmance in rough water, finer construction, 
and more cabin room. Gradually, of late years, there has been a 
change in American yachts in the direction of more depth, 
although, as before stated, the shallow, broad boats still prevail. 
The American yachtsman has his arguments in their favour. They 

great stiffness in light winds, and comfort ; their first cost, 

ly by reason of their iron ballast, is small; they are quick 

in stays; they show high speed with strong lower-sail winds 
in smooth water; and they possess a keel which can be 
hauled up when necessary. But there are objections of no little 
weight urged against them. They are hard on their helms; they 
require large sails, and they capsize on the smallest provocation. 
In rough weather they frequen Fu miss stays, they are not good 
sea boats, and they have little deck room. In light winds they 
are slow; in a seaway they make great leeway. They do not 


work to windward well except in smooth weather. There is always 
danger of grounding the centre-board and twisting it so as to 
cause leaks in the trunk. They are expensive in wear and are 
comparatively short-lived. Nevertheless, they have taken a strong 
hold on the American fancy, and it will undoubtedly be some time 
before the deep cutter obtains a firm footing across the Atlantic. 
It is customary there to use the sloop rig on yachts ranging as high 
as 75 feet in length, in spite of its unhandiness and unsafety in 
heavy weather. The cutter and yaw] rigs are much better, and their 
use is increasing in America. The latter form has almost super- 
seded the sloop rig in the San Francisco Yacht Club. For large 
yachts the schooner rig has always been preferred in America. 
Indeed, with the exception of one or two topsail schooners, no 
other class is seen. The American yachts are graceful in ap- 
pearance, and are finished within and without with great taste. 
Perhaps some of the money lavished on the woodwork and up- 
holstery of the cabins might be more advantageously spent on the 
rigging ; but if the American yacht-owners choose to buy new 
topmasts by the half-dozen, and new canvas by the bolt, no one 
has a right to interfere with their innocent amusement. In- 
telligence and an eager desire to arrive at the best results, how- 
ever, are characteristic of the yachtsmen of the United States, 
The sloop and cutter question is fiercely debated from the opening 
of every season to its close, and every summer witnesses the 
building of new yachts, which depart further from the old models 
and approach more nearly the cutter than their predecessors. 

Most of this progress is due to the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club, of New York. Young as it is in years, this organi- 
zation, founded on true yachting principles, is fast approaching the 
leading position among American clubs. It was founded at 
Oyster Bay in 1872, and in 1875 moved its head-quarters to New 
York. It originally contained only small boats, but in 1874 the 
schooner Ariel became its flagship, and large yachts have ever 
since flown its flags. In 1881 a club-house and basin for wintering 
boats were constructed on the east shore of Staten Island. In the 
fall of 1881 the club entertained the Scotch cutter Madge, and” 
her races were sailed under the club's auspices. The term 
Corinthian explains the true spirit of the Seawanhaka Club. The 
members sail their own yachis. In the annual regattas of this 
club, not only the captains but the crews are amateur sailors, 
Autumn races usually take place, in which the crews may be 
professional, but the captain must be an amateur, and though 
these races are open to yachts from other clubs, all entries must 
conform to this rule. As a result of this the Seawanbaka 
Club has come to be known as the cutter club, from the 
fact that it contains so many boats of this class. The average 
amateur sailor finds that he can handle a cutter much better 
than a sloop. The members of the Seawanhaka Club have taken 
the lead in all improvements in yachting in America, They 
were the first to dispense with gold lace and filagree on their 
uniforms, and to wear plain black buttons. They were the first to 
establish a system of etiquette, the tirst to allow the use of spin- 
nakers in yacht races, and the first to make sail area a factor in 
time allowances. The club has never lost sight of the importance 
of small-boat sailing, to which its origin was due. Every year 
it has an open-boat regatta, in which the entries are numerous, 
and the handling of the boats is clever. It was the first club to 
throw open its regattas, an example which was speedily followed 
by other American yacht clubs. Its members are mostly young 
men of wealth and leisure, belonging to the oldest American 
families. The organization has worked with a distinct purpose, 
and has done more than any other to develop genuine yachting 
feeling in America, The membership is now 208, and the fleet 
consists of about cne hundred and thirty yachts. The present 
commodore is Mr. Archibald Rogers, owner of the Bedouin, the 
largest American cutter, 70 feet long. 

The oldest yachting organization in America is the New York 
racht Club. It was founded in July 1844, and held its first 
regatta—the first in America—ou July 17, 1845. No yacht 
under 25 tons was allowed to be enrolled in the club fleet 
until 1869, when a Mr. Livingston built the White Cap, of 
15 tons. That tonnage was then fixed as the lowest ad- 
missible to the club, and remains so still, The system of time 
allowance used at the first regatta gave 45 seconds per ton. 
Up to the opening of the civil war in the United States, the 
country still holding a position among maritime nations, the 
regattas of its principal yacht club aroused great interest through- 
out the country. From 1846 to 1848 Boston people bought up 
nearly all the club's best yachts, and the organization threatened 
to disappear ; but a determined etfort kept it alive. Some of the 
most famous yacht races have beeu sailed by boats belonging to 
this club. In 1851 the schooner-yacht America won the America 
Cup at Cowes, beating eight cutters and seven schooners. The 
owners of the winning yacht presented the cup to the club to 
remain a perpetual international challenge cup. As need hardly 
be said, the cup still remains in America; but how much 
peculiar conditions have had to do with this result, it may not be 
easy to decide. To race for it under the regulations issued some 
little time ago would be certainly am act of great boldness on 
the part of an English yachtsman, Besides the matches for the 
cup, some memorable races have been sailed by yachts belonging 
to this club. In 1866 the Vesta, Fleetwing, and Henrietta, 
schooners, sailed an ocean race from Sandy Hook .to Cowes. 
In 1870 the English yacht Cambria and the New York yacht 
Dauntless raced from Queenstown to New York. The British 
yacht won; but in that same year the Sappho, of the New 
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York Yacht Club, beat the Cambria twice off the Isle of Wight, 


' and beat her well each time; and then her owner, with cha- 


racteristic, but in this case quite justifiable Yankee vanity, 
sailed her up and down the Channel with a sign in her rig- 
ging bearing a challenge to the world, The New York Yacht 

lub has 435 members and 135 yachts. The largest schooner 
is William Astor's Ambassadress, a keel vessel, 146 feet over 
all, and of 400 tons burden. The largest sloop is Joseph T. 
Earle’s fast Gracie, 70 tons. The steam yacht Nourmahal, 1,200 
tons, owned by William Astor, is the largest steamer. The present 
Commodore is James Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the New York 
Herald, and hia steamer Namouna is one of the club’s finest 
vessels, and, we may add, a handsomer vessel than any English 
steam-yacht. Putting aside the Rover, which does look like a 
sea-going ship, the Sea Queen, and some others, the steamers of 
the British yachting fleet, with their funnels in a position which 
suggests a wrong distribution of weights and other evils, too often 
give evidence of that passion for ugliness which, in our days, 
animates so many naval architects. 

Next in age to the New York Club is the Southern Yacht Club, 
of New Orleans, founded in 1849. It has a good membership, and 
some fine yachts, The Atlantic Yacht Club, of New York, is 
devoted to the culture of small-boat sailing, and has a large 
number of handsome little cabin sloops in its fleet. It has a 
comfortable club-house, a fine anchorage, and a good winter basin 
at Bay Ridge, four miles below the city. One of its speciali- 
ties is the pennant regatta, in which yachts struggle for glory 
and a champion pennant. The club has 200 members and 100 
boats. ‘The Larchmont Yacht Club has a club-house and an- 
chorage at Larchmont, on Long Island Sound, near New York. 
Members go down to the club-house and spend a week or two ata 
time, sailing a few hours every day. This club is devoted more 
than the others to the art of sailing small boats. The Eastern 
Yacht Club, of Boston, is the largest and wealthiest organization 
outside of New York. It has a large membership and many of the 
finest yachts in the country. The American Yacht Club was 
founded in New York in 1883 for the purpose of encouraging 
steam-yachting. Its first regatta was held during the past summer, 


and was won by Jay Gould's magniticent steamer Atalanta. | 
charming of English novelettes, tne expression of — opinion 


Arrangements are in progress at this moment for an autumn 
“—, in which the leading steam-yachts of America will pro- 
bably take part. 


THE NEW GUEST. 


Tuen let us welcome the new guest 

With lusty brimmers of the best 
is the very well-known advice which Lamb (after Cotton) gives 
for the reception of the New Year. On the whole, there is no 
better recipe, out of fashion as it is now, for, though there are 
many new guests who do not deserve and indeed cannot appreciate 
the lusty brimmers, the intelligent host always has the resource of 
Mr. Burnand’s immortal sister in Mokeanna—he can “ drink them 
himself.” Even the Maine Liquor Law, even the Rev. Dawson Burns, 
does not interfere with that preceeding in private houses. But the 
proceeding, though agreeable, hardly exhausts the necessities of 
the situation in these days. The customers of the professional 
pressman and prostitute, as Mr. Swinburne has it, do not agree 
that his only vocation is filling up brimmers to that gallant young 
gentleman burdened with care—a great deal of care in some 
cases—the year 1885. What are the prospects of this year's 
turning out a more respectable member of English society than 
the last four years? What are the prospects (which are, indeed, 
identical with those last mentioned) of the Lritish nation either 
showing that it is not mostly fools, or at least modestly owning 
that there are considerable reasons for that description of it? 
Anybody who wants answers to these questions had better not go 
to the daily London papers of last Thursday. Most of them sing 
a considerably worse version (both in metre and sense) of Mr, 
Browning's charming snatch in Pippa Passes :— 

Morning ’s some hours after seven, 

England’s flag ’s furled, 
Mr. Gladstone’s not yet in heaven ; 
All’s right with the world! 

After this concert, it is rather a comfort to turn to the extra- 
ordinary “ Solo in Upper Case,” as it'may be technically termed, 
which appeared in the Pall Mali Gazette, and which would have 
rejoiced infinitely the heart of the great historian of that journal's 
great namesake. The P.M. G. sees in the future the Résponsibility 
of England for Dark-skinned races, the Amelioration of the Con- 
dition of the Disinherited, the Duty to Educate by Agitation, and 
about as many more capital things, decorated by capital letters, 
as George de Barnwell saw and said in the noblest passage of 
— romantic fiction. 

e, too, had planned a New Year's article in Accordance with 
the Requirements of the Time; We had Determined to Wither 
the Wicked Wishes of the Wallowing Wadical Warmints, and to 
Bear Boldly the Banner of a Pure and Profitable Patriotism. But 
it really is no good entering into these typographic contests; the 
resources of the modern printer are too extensive and too easily at 
the service of anybody and everybody. Besides, the choice of a sub- 
ject, or rather of a treatment, is a very serious matter. It is play 
to us, of course ; but it seems to be death to a great number of very 
estimable people. Last week, for instance, we paid our little com- 
pliment, as we thought, to Mr, Gladstone, hinting at the same time, 


! as the interests of truth 


uire, that, though Mr. Gladstone is a 
very wonderful and admirable man, he has sometimes done things 
more wonderful than admirable, and that his innocent admirers 
sometimes make—what shall we say ?—sometimes make eaters 
of flapdoodle of themselves. And behold the suffering postman, 
scarcely recovered from wrestling with Christmas cards, brings us 
a copy of a very respectable periodical which serves as the o 

of the blameless Hyperboreans in the city of Edinburgh. The 
Scotsman says (in about a column and a balf) that our little com- 
pliment to the Prime Minister was a “ prolonged sneer” and an 
“ attack on Mr. Gladstone of a kind that a Thames bargee, being 
sober, would refuse to make.” Good gracious! Does the Scotsman 
want us to make attacks on Mr. Gladstone of a kind that a Thames 
bargee, being sober, would not refuse to make? From some 
acquaintance with the language of the interesting personage re- 
ferred te (they know him, perhaps, but by report in Edinburgh) 
we really must decline. There are limits; and, besides, the law 
has affixed certain definite penalties to the language of a sober 
bargee (he usually has a headache and is much worse-tongued than 
when in his cups) which it never would do to have enforced on 
the respectable publisher of this Review at Bow Street. After a 
good deal of this, the organ of the blameless Hyperboreans quotes 
at length that celebrated saying of Sydney Smith which seems to 
have inflicted such an insanabile vulnus on the foolisher sort 
of a very unfoolish people. But surely the right reading of that 
saying—which has, we believe, for some time been current in 
Edinburgh—must have escaped the writer who is pining to have us 
use the language of a soberThames bargee? The best modern editors 
hold that Sydney did not say “It requires a surgical operatiun to 
get a joke into a Scotchman,” but “A surgical operation is re- 
quired to get a joke into the Scotsman,” and many persons consider 
it a nitidissima lectio. Indeed, the operation is said to be most 
difficult—though the late Dr. Hill Burton did, according to legend, 
once succeed, in a manner which rather proved the rule. 

Peace, however, with Mr. Gladstone’s sturdiest defender, whose 
painful state has only been noticed to show how very careful it is 
necessary for writers in this Review to be, for fear of hurting 
other people's feelings. “ Drat the child! how it scratches,” was, 
according to Mr. Cunningham, in one of the cleverest and most 


as to this innocent habit on the part of a periodical—it is im 
sible to say what periodical—that came into existence about thirty 
years ago. Children, especially when they grow to years of dis- 
cretion, should not scratch; and, for our part, we never do it—at 
least expres. But, when the Scotsman naturally, but perhaps un- 
wisely, expresses its fear that this Review “ will,as it has done 
before, pick out words here and there from the criticism on its 
doings,” and make wicked fun of them, the attitude of apprehen- 
sion is too touching. We com ourselves into a mood of perfect 
calm. Mr, Chamberlain might play with us. We are inclined 
to think, after all, that the Vall Matt 's views about the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of the Disinherited are very sensible and 
expressed with an exquisite typographic propriety. Lord Derb 
was quite right to let Prince Bismarck do just what he liked. If 
Lord Granville did not answer letters, can there be a greater 
nuisance than answering letters? We d as a reasonable 
document an epistle which lies before us to this effect:—* Srr, 
—I beg respectfully to hope that you have not forgotten the 
oung man who brings Mr. Dash's els for a Christmas- 

x. Yours, A. B.”—although “ A. B.” is not Mr. Dash or 
the young man or any one that we ever heard of, but ap; ears 
to be a kind of Christmas-box compurgator or general referee 
who advises mankind to be beneticent. We consider cold 
plum pudding wholesome; we almost feel inclined to offer to 
practise the bargee tongue recommended to us by a Constant 
friend and Well-wisher. We have already resolved not to 
write an article ‘which we meditated on the recent disenfran- 
chisement correspondence in the Daily News, that correspond- 
ence wherein Mr. Thomas Hughes has been enraging the Libe- 
rationists by politely hinting that they are merely jealous of 
the parsons, and drawing all sorts of answers from them except in 
regard to this particular hint of his. That article would not hurt 
the feelings of the Scotsman, no doubt, but it would hurt some- 
body else's, Our name is Peace—in the older, not the burglarious 
connexion. 

Here, however, are two little schemes for conduct in 1885 which 
have reached us duly signed and dated, and the mention of which 
can hurt nobody. Perhaps the schemer does not wish his respect- 
able name to be made public, so we give his suggestions only. 
In the first place, he has a scheme for London and Provincial 
Societies, of Private Reconciliation and Conciliation, with “ recon- 
ciliation visitors” and “judicious tracts expressly addressed to 
newly-married couples.” His second scheme is intended to dispel 
the daily monotony, dreariness, and solitude of private home life, 
which, it seems, drives the sons to music-halls and the daughters 
to consumption, while the domestic servants, “ distracted and wild, 
rush to the streets, and tarn unfortunates, as a very change and 
refuge.” The prospects of reform by “associated homes,” in all 
these directions, seem to our projector unbounded. But one 
remark of his, that “ many an inmate has been irretrievably driven 
to the bottle from three or four weeks of incessant rain and wet,” 
is a little obscure, from its far-reaching character. Are the Asso- 
ciated Homes going to alter the English climate, or are their 
members going to live, like Fortunio, under a gigantic glass house, 
and reproduce the tropics, so that nobody may have an excuse for 
tushing into the street and turning unfortunate? The scheme is 
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wide, and will afford plenty of occupation for earnest workers 
during the whole of 1855, and perhaps a little longer. As for the 
other scheme, we distinctly discern the fate of the reconciliation 
tracts, which is the waste-paper basket. The fate of the Recon- 
ciliation Visitors we only venture dimly to hint at. But if, 
according to the programme, they “try and assuage misunder- 
standing between families”; if they “uphold and enjoin the 
sacred ties of relationship and marriage”; if they “ protest against 
members of the same family, under cover or not of the etiquette- 
book, deliberately, barbarously, and causelessly ignoring and 
severing sacred ties from the mere accident of social position and 
wealth”; if they also protest “against all money and slander 

uabbles,” we fear, we tly fear, that much the same 
thing will befall them as befell the noble Smith O'Brine when 
he rushed upon his foes by the Shannon shore. Strong as the 
very strong man Kwasind should be the Reconciliation Visitor, 
a wary man of his eyes lest haply they be blacked, and handy with 
his fists so at least as to ward off, if not to return, the deliberate 
and barbarous, but by no means causeless blows, which are 
likely to reward his intervention. Riding breeches doubly and 
trebly seated with the stoutest felt should form part of his uniform, 
and it may be urged from one point of view that his collar shou!d 
be of untearable materials ; from another, that it should be con- 
structed to rend easily, so that part of it may remain in the hand 
of the unreconciled oppressor, while the Reconciliation Visitor may 
flee speedily away. ‘ 

For our part, we fall back on the infallible prognostication which 
Master Francis produced “ Pour I'an perpetuel,” some three cen- 
turies anda half ago, and which never failed us yet. We open it, 
and we find that the Germans “ profiteront s'ilz ne faillent.” 
Could anything be clearer than this reference to the future of the 
annexations? That “ceste année ne se fonderont pas beaucoup 
d'universités "—which is a miraculous warning to the partisans of 
the new London University to be bold, but not too bold; and 
that “ Egyptiens ne seront pas ceste année reduicts en plate forme 
de leur attente,” which is simply an example of miritical wisdom 
and prophecy. But perhaps there is even a more admirable sen- 
tence than thie:—« Ja ne sera aultre lune que celle que Dieu créa 
au commencement du monde "—a sentence whereon the writers of 
certain articles last Monday and Thursday as to the perfections of 
Mr. Gladstone and the wonders of democratic progress might 
meditate with considerable advantage. Zt vous aultres vieux 
resveurs, affustez vos bézicles, et pescz ces motz au pois du sanc- 
tuaire. 


THE CODEX BEZ& (D). 


OF all the existing uncial manuscripts of the New Testament, 
there is none that is so curious and perplexing as the tran- 
script of the four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles presented to 
the University of Cambridge in 1581 by Theodore Beza, and 
acknowledged and accepted by them in May of the following year. 
Few manuscripts have received more attention at the hands of 
scholars, and certainly none has given rise to such a diversity of 
opinions or been so variously estimated. It has been transcribed 
at length several times, and was printed in two immense folio 
volumes by Kipling in 1793 in a type which was intended to 
imitate, as nearly as might be, the average character of the letters 
of the original. More recently it has been printed by Dr. Scrivener 
in cursive characters, which possess the advantage of being more 
legible, whilst the sham facsimile of uncial letters seems to us to 
no corresponding advantage whatever. Now that it has 
seco comparatively easy and inexpensive to produce a photo- 
rraph of an ancient manuscript, such as has been made of the 
trecht Psalter, we suppose there will be no more attempts to 
cast a type which shall, upon the whole, resemble the writing of 
any valuable MS., such as that employed by Dr. Kipling for the 
Codex Beze or by Tischendorf for his celebrated Codex Sinaiticus, 
The expense and the labour ought to be of no consideration, if 
anything were to be gained by such a process, but the ponderous 
work of Dr. Kipling is really nothing more than an édition de luxe, 
and contributes absolutely nothing to our knowledge beyond what 
can be learned from such a volume as Dr. Scrivener’s, with its 
specimens of real facsimile. Still, though we grudye useless labour, 
we have no words adequately to express our appreciation of the 
ungrudging toil bestowed by Dr. Scrivener in reproducing every 
peculiarity of this MS. in his valuable edition of it published just 
twenty years ago. He has settled many of the difficulties which 
had been left unsolved by his predecessors in this field of work, 
and has enabled future collators to form their own conclusions, 
without the necessity of having continual recourse to the original. 
The Codex is bi-lingual, having a Greek text on the left page, 
and a Latin translation of it on the right, for the most part 
extremely literal, so much so as indeed to be sometimes quite 
unintelligible in the Latin, And here we light upon one of the most 
extraordinary mistakes that have been made as regards this 
curious document. That Bishop Middleton should have supposed 
the Greek—in parts, at least—to have been translated from the 
Latin is perhaps less to be wondered at; but that Tischendorf 
should have of the same opinion plainly shows that he 
could have scarcely compared any half-dozen pages of the two 
together. That the Latin translation was made from the Greek is 
proved to demonstration by the number of strange words inveated 
to represent the Greek text, some of them of Greek form, 
some of them curiously suggestive of the derivation of modern 


French words, as also by the occasional use of Roman characters 
instead of Greek in the Greek text, and by mistaken meanings 
assigned to Greek words which happen to be written alike and yet 
have two totally distinct meanings. Thus 7», which ought to 
have been rendered aut, is once translated ec; whilst omnia 
dicitur is absolutely unaccountable if the Latin be taken for 
— but is a possible mistake of a scribe who knew little of 
either language, and wanted to render ravra Aeyera: as literally 
as possible. So wuxpy could not have been invented for a meaning 
of primo, whereas a translator who did not know the meaning of 
the Greek word might easily have invented primo, which suits the 
sense of the e fairly well. We need not dwell upon this 
point. Mr, Scrivener has completely established his position that 
the version (d) was made from (D), or from a text almost identical 
with it; and, moreover, has shown toa bigh degree of probability 
that it was written in Gaul about the close of the fifth century; 
but we are entirely unable to follow him when he says that the 
translater perhaps occasionally consulted the old Latin and 
St. Jerome’s versions, though it is quite possible be may have seen 
them and retained portions of them in his memory. If the 
translator had had access to either of these versions as a whole, 
he would have more irequently availed himself of their assiet- 
ance when at a loss for words, or when unable to understand the 
original, for it is evident that he was frequently at a loss as to the 
mean‘ng of a passage, and represented it word for word without 
attaching any meaning to what he wrote. 

This being so, it is evident that, whatever be the value of the 
Greek, the Latin version of Codex Bez can be of little use for 
critical purposes except where the Greek has been lost, and it 
affords the means of judging what the Greek must have been. 
Nevertheless, this version is of the highest value from a pbilological 
point of view, and for such purposes, if on no other score, Dr. 
Scrivener would be entitled to our gratitude for having produced 
a copy upon which entire reliance may be confidently placed, for 

robably there exists no more accurate collator of ancient MSS. 
in the world. We are further indebted to Dr. Scrivener’s intro- 
duction for its notice of the points to which we desire to draw 
attention, 

In the first place, then, it may be observed that there are 
numerous mistakes of writing made by the scribe who copied both 
the Greek and the Latin, for they are both apparently written by 
the same hand, there being no distinction in the four vowels 
(a), (e), (i), (0), nor in the consonants (n), (p), (t), in the two 
languages; the same letter doing duty, in Latin for (p) and in Greek 
for (p), as (c) also represents the Latin (c) and the Greek (c). 
But, frequent as are these clerical errors, they are of no consequence 
to our ase purpose, Far more common are the systematic 
misspellings of words, and errors of grammatical constructions, 
which show what the language of the South of Gaul was as 
spoken or written by a half-educated scribe at the end of the 
fifth century. We admit that the argument has somewhat of 
the vicious circle about it. Dr. Scrivener has, we think, almost. 
to demonstration, proved from internal evidence, and it is the 
only evidence that we possess, that the Codex Bez was tran- 
scribed in that locality and at that period. Taking this for 
granted, the document is very interesting, as illustrating the 
extent to which, in the course of three or four centuries, a 
conquered race have adopted the language of their conquerors 
—some allowance being made in this particular case for the 
desire to represent in one language the exact words and in- 
flexions of the other. As regards this allowance we may just 
remark, in order to dismiss the case from further consideration, 
that there are instances in which the translatur has not even 
pretended to understand the original. One instance will be 
sufficient. In Acts xiii. 1 the words xara rnv ovoay exxAnowy 
are rendered “aput quem erat ecclesiam.” It is really difficult to 
imagine how one translator could have given such a version and 
yet have understood enough of the languages to give so toler- 
able a version as he has made in most parts. The solution of 
there being two different translators does not quite answer the 
case, for such ridiculous blunders exist close by passages where 
the rendering is quite correct and given in what may be by courtesy 
called classical Latin. Nevertheless, we think it probable that at 
least two different hands were employed on this version. We are 
unable otherwise to account fcr the general superiority of know- 
ledge of Latin idiom exhibited in St. Mark's Gospel when com- 
pared with the greater portion of St. Luke’s and the Acts, But 
we propose this solution with some diflidence, and probably it 
may be thought that the two or more translators were changed in 
bar’? rapid succession in some parts of the work. 

‘he principal poiut of interest, then, in the Latin version of 
Codex Bezw—usually designated as (d)—is the evidence it 
supplies of the early use of words or forms which afterwards 
became common in ecclesiastical Latin. In the enumeration of 
the instances of violation of the rules of Latin syntax, Dr. 
Scrivener might have omitted to notice miserere mihi for miserere 
met, for that had become an established construction before the 
date of this document. Le has, indeed, made one other assertion 
which amounts more nearly to a mistake. When, ia Acts vi. 7, 
the rendering nimis fur ogodpa is pronounced quite wrong, Dr. 
Scrivener must have forgotten the common use of nimis for valde 
or vehementer in ecclesiastical Latin, of which this is only an early 
instance, which may be paralleled by similar usage even in St. 
Jerome’s Vulgate, and since become so very common, two 
instances of it occurring in the Me Psalm. And, jin point of 
fact, nimis is used in classical Latia occasionally, very much 
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as we use the word too for very, in place of valde; diay having 
precisely the same use in Greek, being explained by Hesychius as 
equivalent to e@d3pa. Nimis is also used in this very MS. as the 
translation of Aiav when Aiay means very, a3 in St. Mark ix. 3, 
Aevxa av, candida nimis. More interesting than these is the use 
of the verb habere as an auxiliary verb, such as is occasionally 
found in St, Augustine, and a remarkable instance of which occurs 
in the Athanasian Creed in the phrase resurgere habent, where 
we should have expected a future. Next to this the most in- 
teresting feature of the manuscript is the almost indiscriminate 
use of the prepositions, sometimes with an accusative, sometimes 
with an ablative case, plainly indicative of want of education in the 
translator, for these are far too numerous to be put down to the 
account of clerical errors, It is evident that the translator did 
not think the particular case was of any importance, but was much 
by the Greek, even aput for being once used, aput 
inibus, to match rapa avOparos. It may be admitted that 
the cases used are more often right than wrong; but when the 
are wrong they tend to follow the government in the Gree 
text. Thus, in St. Luke xxiv. 25, and elsowhere, ecmev avrovs 
becomes dizxit ad eos, whereas emev avros is divit illis, Again, 
em mracw os, in omnibus quibus, whilst in the next verse a mosen 
for azo pooews may perhaps be a clerical error for mosei. 
Numerous instances of this kind are accounted for by the desire to 
adhere as literally as possible to the forms of the original, the 
genitive absolute being in some cases used for the ablative, and 
that, too, where no other government for the genitive can be 
suggested. Thus a is once made to govern a genitive, galilee, 
because the Greek is rns yaditAaas. There are, however, a few ex- 
ceptions, as in propter jusyurandum et propter simul recu 
which are difficult . account for even on the hypothesis 
of the mistake of the scribe who copied the original Latin. It 
seems too violent a supposition to accuse the translator of azo 
mavrwy troAewy of taking the genitives both masculine and feminine 
for accusatives, and so writing de omnem ciuitatem. 

There are two words upon which Dr. Scrivener has com- 
mented which he thinks point also to the Gallic origin of the 
MS. In St. Luke xxi. 34 pepmvas is rendered sonits, and in 
St. John x. 10 «AeWn has been translated by the word involet. 
Neither of them seems to us to prove much, though the evidence 
of the former instance is worth something. The word may possibl 
be a mistake of writing for somnits, with which it is 2H rover | 
as it is also with so’nus, which is met with in medieval Latin, and 
with the modern French soin, The other word involet is unques- 
tionably connected with the French word voler to steal, but then 
it is a word used not only by Catullus, as quoted by Dr. Scrivener, 
but also by Pliny and Tacitus and later writers, and must have 
become very common before the eighth century, because involata 
is used in the Epinal Glossary as the word to explain the meaning 
of the—to the writer less-known—word abacta. 

Upon the whole review of the case we venture the conjecture 
that the document is a transcript executed by a single scribe from 
a copy which was made by two or more imperfectly-educated 
ecclesiastics, who had some kind of glossary to assist them, and 
who made their translation at the time of their writing the Greek 
text, probably not long before the Codex itself was copied. We 
venture to recommend the study of the Latin text of Codex Beze 
as useful in a philological point of view—though this portion of 
the MS. must be pronounced almost, if not entirely, useless as a 
contribution to the critical investigation of the Greek text of the 
New Testament. 

It remains to describe as well as we may be able in small 
compass the contents of the Greek text of the Codex and to 
offer an estimate of its value. In doing so we shall omit all 
notice of subsequent corrections by which the MS. has been 
more or less distigured, confining our attention to what was 
written or corrected by the original scribe. Of course we 
need hardly say that for any information we can give the 
reader we are lurgely indebted to Dr. Scrivener’s Introduction 
to his edition of the Codex, published at Cambridge in 1864. 
He has devoted the last chapter of that Introduction to the 
proof that its text, which differs so very widely from every other 
ancient MS., is in the main identical with one that was current in 
East and West in the second century. If it had not been for the 
existence of the evidence of this point, critics would undoubtedly 
have been inclined to under-estimate the value of this MS. con- 
siderably. For its chief characteristic is the large number of 
in ations which occur in the text, some of them supported by 
no other authority whatever, whilst a large number are counte- 
nanced by early versions and quotations quite sufficient to 
establish Dr. Scrivener’s point. Any one who wishes to satisfy 
himself as regards this may be referred to the various readings at 
the foot of the pages of either of the first thie parts of Tregelies's 
Greek New Testament. 

Any one who wanted to disparage the value of Codex Beze 
could scarcely find a better argument than by referring to the 
verses in the third chapter of St. Luke's Gospel, where the names 
in the genealogy given by St. Matthew are produced in an in- 
verted order by the third evangelist. As there is no vestige of 
sanction for this in any MS. or version, it is certainly an error, 
and cannot be spoken of in any other terms than a wilful and 
‘wanton alteration of the text. And a single undoubted instance 
of this kind would go far to justify the condemnation of all un- 
supported additions to the text, which abound in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, and still more frequently occur in the Acts. We can only 
afford space for one such passage from the Gospel of St, Luke. 


After the fourth verse of the sixth chapter this MS. inserts the 
following words, and they are to be found nowhere else :— 


autn npepa Gearapevor 

Twa epyafopevov Tw caSSarw emev avTw 

avOpare pev ordac Te rover 

kat mapaBarno € Tou vouou. 
Now, whatever may be the source from which this came, it cam 
have no claim to a place in the canon of Scripture, and we may 
observe that nearly all of the other es which rest on no other 
evidence than that of this aye S. would be condemned on the 
same ground, and also most of them on the concurrent testimony 
of internal evidence. 

But here we are met by an objection which is not without some 
weight, There are several which are peculiar to this 
MS. so far as Greek documents exist, but which have the support. 
of ancient versions, and also of quotations from early ecclesiastical 
writers. 

Of this class the most remarkable is the following addition of 
twelve lines in the 20th chapter of St. Matthew, between the 
28th and 29th verses. It is the longest interpolation and the best. 
supported in the four Gospels. It is the only one we shall quote 
at length. It runs as follows :— 

Se Cnrevre* ex pecxpov 
Eroepxopevot de Kat 
* pn avaxdeweo ba 
es Tove e&exovrag 
pn € poo cov eredOn 
«at o SeervoxAntap coe 
€Tt KAT@ Kat KaTALT XU: 
Eav de * eta Toy nTTova Toroy 
kat emedOn cov 
cot o SeurvoxAntwp* ovvaye ert avw 
Kat €oTat TOUTO 

Now here is a passage the internal evidence of which proves 
that it does not belong to St. Matthew's Gospel ; yet it is supported 
by several of the earliest existent versions both Syriac and Latin. 
So Dr. Scrivener informs us, who also adds that it is recognized by 
Juvencus, A.D. 330; St. Hilary of Poictiers, 354; and by Leo the 
Great. The recognition by Hilary is perhaps somewhat doubtful, 
consisting only of the words in his Commentary, “ Porro autem si 
in humilioribus accubuerit, advenientibus humilioribus, ad gloriam 
loci celsioris accedet.” 

There are several variations in the different versions; but the 
best text is that which we will quote from the Codex Aureus, as 

ublished by Belsheim, at Christiania, in 1878, from the Royal 
heey at Stockholm, It is as follows:— 

uos auté quacritis de pvsillo crescere et de minimo maiores esse ef intro- 
ieritis auté ad caenam uocati nolite recumbere in locis eminentiorib’ ne- 
forte honoratior te superueniat et accedens qui uocauit te dicat tibi adhuc 
deorsii accede et confundaris si auté recubueris in inferiori loco et super- 
uenerit inferior te dicet tibi qui te ad caenam uocauit accede adhuc superius. 
et erit tibi hoc utilius 

This is a better representation of the original, whatever it 
than the Greek rebery and its literal version in Codex D, which is 
evidently in error, in the second line substituting de magno minut 
for de minimo majores esse ; but the existence of the in 
this ancient version, as well as in other versions, together with a 
considerable number of other variations slenderly or not at all 
supported by other Greek MSS., proves that there must have 
been very great variations in Greek copies at the end of the 
second century of our era. And it appears to us that one 
principal value of Beza’s Codex consists in the contribution 
which it affords towards enabling us to form a fair estimate 
of the value of the text or texts which contained those vari- 
ations as compared with the text which in the main is repre- 
sented by the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian MSS., and 
the Codex Ephraemi rescriptus at Paris. If it is once decided 
that the interpolations in D which are unsupported by other 
MSS. and versions are entirely without authority, and if such 
passages as that just quoted from St. Matthew which occur in one- 
or more ancient versions also, are self-condemned by their own 
internal evidence, a very strong case, we submit, is made out 
against all the other readings of ancient versions which are unsu 
ported by any existing Greek MS., as well as against those which 
are only faintly countenanced by a few cursives. And if this is so, 
it follows that the text which Dr. Scrivener speaks of as current 
in the East and West as early as the second century of our era, and 
which is in the main represented by Codex Bezz, is not to be con- 
sidered of any value when it departs from the texts of the earl 
uncials of the first six or seven centuries. Dr. Scrivener, wi 
characteristic caution as well as modesty, declines entering upon 
the question whether D and its allies are to be preferred to B, C, 
and §, and seems to think we are not in possession of evidence 
enough to decide the question. Under these circumstances it may 
bs thought presumptuous in a reviewer to give a confident opinion. 
Nevertheless we carnot but think that the weight of evidence, as. 
at present existing, is overwhelming against the claims of Codex 
Bezz, both as is its interpolations and also in its variations 
from a text which is supported by a majority of early manuscripts. 
But an argument against its general value in such cases need not. 
be pressed to the conclusion that this Codex is almost or entirely 
useless in bearing testimony in favour of a given reading where 
ancient authorities are nearly equally balanced. Its readings 
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are very erratic in St. Luke's Gospel, and far more so in the Acts | 
of the Apostles, yet even here, and much more in the other | 
Gospels, in such portions where there is little or no variation from 
the usual run of readings of the older MSS., it would not be 
safe entirely to disregard it, and it is satisfactory to observe how 
often it confirms the readings of the older uncials as distin- 
guished from those of the Textus Receptus. In one ag 
we have been disappointed in our examination of it. We had | 
hoped that in the passages referred to it would have afforded | 
us some help in discriminating the respective values of the Codex | 
Sinaiticus and the Vatican. [t is well known that most , 
English authorities would give the preference to the latter. For | 
ourselves we may say that in every comparison we have in- 
stituted between each of these separately and any single uncial, 
we have found that a slight preference is given to the 
Sinaitic. We have always been of opinion that Tischendorf was 
Tight in assigning it the first place over every other MS., and 
thought it probable that the Codex Beze would confirm the 
opinion; but, after trying it in several places of all the Gospels 
and Acts, we have come to the conclusion that no argument can 
be deduced from the comparison. In some chapters it favoured 
one and in some the other. In many parts of St. Luke, as well 
as in the Acts, the evidence was in favour of the Sinaitic, whilst 
in St. Mark and St. John the preference seemed to be given to the 
Vatican. It is quite possible, however, that a more extensive 
induction might tend to reverse this judgment. 

here is one more curious fact that is worth recording as 
regards Codex Beze. One critic has been found to give it a 

ference over all other documents in the Acts. In 1848 

rnemann published the Acts with the title “ Acta Apostolorum 
ad Codicis Cantabrigiensis fidem recensuit Fred. Aug. Bornemann,” 
and seems to have accounted for the interpolations by imagining 
the discovery of a diary of St. Luke’s found after the publication 
of his Gospel and Acts of the Apostles. 


erleihteruny dés algemeinen ferkéres, zir firderuy dés ségenbrinen- 
den, grésen, dlumersénten filkerfridens!” We must, however, 
warn the reader that this is not a specimen of actual Volapiik ; it 
is German (South-German pronunciation), rendered more intelli- 
gible by being subjected to laws of Volapiik orthography and 
phonetics, But let us turn to the invention itself. 

The alphabet consists of thirty-eight letters in all. Taking the 
usual English signs, g and w are excluded ; the rough breathing * 
is made an independent letter; the three moditied vowels, i, 6, ii, 
are added; and ten totally new signs are either borrowed from 
existing alphabets or invented to re nt various sounds peculiar 
to various languages; e.g. d to give the English a in awe, and 
Swedish &; a new sign ior the English ¢A in the; also for the 
French d/, &e. But even those letters common to the more pre- 
valent languages, such as English, French, German, &c., which 
are retained, vary in their interpretation of sound according to the 
exigencies of pronunciation in different languages. The need for 
and use of the ten additional signs will be made more apparent 
when it is stated that Volapiik is not destined to supplant the 
divers tongues at present in use in various parts of the world; the 
inventor, whilst desirous of having all men learn the new world- 
language, does not wish to impose upon those who do learn it the 
obligation to forget their own mother-tongue. It is to serve as a 
system of counters, convertible at sight into any spoken tongue 
that possesses the key to it. (N.B.—Keys to be procured of the 
inventor.) Volapiik is, in fact, a system of cipher, like the notes 
in music, which are intelligible to every one who knows their 
intrinsic significance, no matter what be the language he habitually 
makes use of in daily intercourse with his fellows. Herr Schleyer, 
we may remark parenthetically, is careful to let us know that he 
has devoted almost a lifetime to the elaboration of his task, study- 
ing in the course of his pga labours no less than thirty 
languages. Now, in order to make his invention convertible into 
any one of various languages for which it is adapted, the author 
lays down the following preliminary laws or rules. The first and 
most important—that which in a sense underlies all the others— 


VOLAPUK. 

T b Nigg = significance which this word is intended to bear, and the 

important part which, it is claimed, the thing signitied by it 
is intended to play in the world, are doubtless unknown to the 
majority of English readers. Its uncouth appearance might lead 
one who has not come across it before to assume that it belongs to 
the language of some barbarous or semi-civilized people. But 
such an assumption would be erroneous, and would lead the mind 
far away from the truth. Volapiik is the name of a new inven- 
tion which has come to light amid the benevolent thoughts of a 
German pastor. Like the Jager garments, Volapiik is intended 
for the immediate use of man. The motto of the invention con- 
sists of the mysterious letters MW. b. p. b., or, to drop hieroglyphics, 
Menade bal, piiki bal. As the high mission of this great invention 
has not yet been consummated, it behoves us to explain the mean- 
ing of these four words. They mean unam uni generi humano 
dinguam, or one speech for all men. In a word, Volapiik is the 
name of the recently invented world-language, or universal tongue, 
for which mankind is indebted to Herr Pfarrer Johann Martin 
Schleyer, pastor of Litzelstetten, near Constance. The subject 
ought to have an especial claim upon our attention, since Volapiik 
is grounded upon the English vulgar tongue as being (setting 
aside’its confusing orthography) the easiest and most widely dif- 
fused of all languages. In the preface to the first edition of Vola- 
pik; Grammatik der Universalsprache fiir alle gebildete Erdbe- 
awoner, the author—we should say the inventor—states that “ he has 
thought out this universal language from pure love of mankind, 
who lead such greatly tormented lives and suffer so grievously 
from lack of cohesion, and that he may remove from the shoulders 
of students, travellers, and commercial men that grievous burden 
of learning foreign tongues, which is both difficult and takes 
up so much time.” ‘Then, after an apology to his fatherland 
for addressing himself to a matter of cosmopolitan interest, and 
making the comforting assertion—for students, travellers, and 
commercial men—that every moderately industrious scholar can 
learn “our world-language” within the space of three months, 
the writer concludes, “God prosper this work, which is acknow- 
ledged to be a great and peaceful work.” In the preface to the 
second edition we read, “ We rejoice in the happy consciousness 
of contributing not a little to the welfare and unity of mankind by 
this invention of a single language, which is at once simple, easy, 
logical, and sonorous”; and the same pious wish as before con- 
cludes the effusion. The final words of the third edition, expressed 
in an orthography 
with it before, we conclude to be due to the revolutionizing in- 
fluences of Volapiik upon the more common German, are to 
the same effect. When we come to the preface to the fo 
edition (for so many there have been), and have managed to 


struggle through the phonetic difficulties—we should say, after we 


have trod the smoother, easier path which Herr Schleyer has 


made for us—we are informed that there is a daily increasing | 


number of persons who hold that Volapiik “really and in very | 


deed satisfies a great want that was felt both by nations severally — Leipsic. 


and by the world in general.” The inevitable prayer with which 

this too, winds up runs as follows:—“ Gabe é3 Got | 
dér ige véltenlénker, dis dise stimen réht be‘ilten—zir ére 
Gotes, zir einiguny dés bridergejléhtes der ménj‘eit, zur grosten | 


is that the grammatical principles of Volapiik admit of no ex- 
| ceptions. Its inflectional forms are to be uniform and absolute, 
| and so constructed as to afford on —— inspection of a word 
an unerring key to its etymological rank. For instance, all ad- 
| jectives end in -ik, all plurals in -s, and all feminines are known 

y the prefix 7’- (pron. Eng. she) or of-. Among the ad- 
vantages claimed by Herr Schleyer for his invention are the fol- 
lowing. It does not heap up an accumulation of either consonants 
or vowels; it has no long compound words; no arbitrariness in 
orthography; and, out of regard for the Romance and East 
Asiatic nations, as well as of old people and young children, it 
seeks to make a sparing use of difficult sounds, such as r, rv, the 
German guttural ch, ng, th (in English the), Russian shtch, &c. 
Volapuk consists almost exclusively of words which have no silent 
letters, and it possesses numberless pure rhymes. Its inflectional 
power, by reducing the number of words, will make it useful for 
telegraph purposes; and, having no defective parts, it will be able 
to supply equivalents for such as are wanting in various written and 
spoken languages. It has also the characteristics of clearness and 
precision, and avoids all ambiguous forms. And not only is it 
richer in forms than almost any other living language, but it 
allows greater latitude in the structure of sentences. Moreover, it 
will lend itself readily and easily to poetry and song, owing to the 
many words which it of similar sound, With respect to 
this last it naturally occurs to ask, Will not the great similarity of 
sounds be likely to prove a source of confusion and ambiguity? 
Another objection we note is that, in spite of the great and special 
stress which the inventor lays upon the absolute character of the 
orthographical and structural rules, &c., of Volapiik, he does, 
nevertheless, expressly open the door for exceptions, and even 
deliberately postulates such. As Volapiik, notwithstanding its 
fulness of forms, is not to have separate ablative or instrumental 
or prepositional cases, it will supply their place by prepositions 
governing mostly the nominative. All epithets are to remain 
without inflection; but in certain cases—e.g. when they stand 
alone, or precede the substantive (the rule is for them to follow 
it), or where clearness and intelligibility demand it, they may be 
intlected, To the rule that the accent always falls upon the end 
syllable, the author remarks, “ But in poetry some degree of 
freedom may be allowed in this respect, since thought ought 
never to be hampered by form.” And there are other similar 
| kinds of exceptions. We append a short specimen of this new 
language (with translation) ; it may prove interesting: —* Lifob 
| kemenis valik vola lolik, pat(ik)o etis pekulivdl, kels (kel) 
| konfidoms volapiiké, as balé medas gletikiin netasfetana ” (“I love 
| all my fellow-men throughout the whole world, especially those 


which, as we do not remember to have met | enlightened (ones) who truly believe that the world-language is 


| one of the greatest instruments for the union of nations”). But, 


until they are all in this happy frame of mind, what is the prac- 
tical use of Volapiik? The development of this linguistic system, 
it should be added, will be in a manner different from any 
hitherto known to philologists. It will not grow by imitation, or 
formation by analogy, or phonetic change, or organic evolution ; 
its growth will be regulated and controlled by an international 
academy, the members of which are to meet every year at 
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THE FRENCH DETECTIVE POLICE. 


A FORTNIGHT ago there was, amongst the small caricatures 
of the Charivari, one representing a lady complaining to her 
husband that the paper was dull, as there had only been two mur- 
ders in Paris the day before. Immediately afterwards, us though 
in response to this appeal, the Parisians were treated to accounts 
of four desperate crimes in one day, and of one suspected crime ; 
on the next day there was an explanation of this suspected crime, 
showing that it was, at all events,a case of homicide, and a 
description of a cheerful person who in a dancing saloon sud- 
denly denounced himself as a murderer, and was taken by the 
police to the nearest station. On the day following came accounts 
of the brutal murder by several assailants of an unfortunate wretch 
who was supposed to have the evil eye, and of a woman de- 
liberately shooting a man who, it is alleged, was persecuting her 
with dishonourable addresses. On the whole, then, there was last 
week much entertaining reading for those who take interest in 
what are called sensational crimes, and this week amateurs heard 
of a man killing another instantaneously with one tremendous 
kick, and had the pleasure of looking forward to the trial of the now 
famous lady who “ shot on sight” in the Palais de Justice. 

Why crimes of violence which have rarely been uncommon 
in France should have increased so much lately it is not dif- 
ficult to say. One cause has been notoriously the extreme dis- 
like of President Grévy to the execution of capital sentences, and 
another, the lenience of French juries, and their readiness to find 
“‘circonstances atténuantes.” Another cause, however, which 
has probably contributed to the increase of crimes of violence, 
but of a more artful kind than those above recorded, and of othe7 
crimes, may not be generally known, The offenders we have 
mentioned were either anxious for notoriety, out of their minds, or 
too dull to avoid detection ; but there is of course another and 
very dillerent class of malefactors who have not the slightest ob- 
jection to misdeeds of any sort, but have the strongest objection 
to their consequences, not the smallest desire for notoriety, and 
often wit enough to see the best means of avoiding detection. To 
men of this class—that is to say, to ordinary criminals—considerable 
encouragement has been given, not merely by the humanitarian 
feeling of the President, and of juries, and the charms of New 
Caledonia, but also by the weakness of the detective police. This 
body has long had the reputation of being the best in Europe, and 
stories innumerable have been told of its admirable organization, 
of the marvellous acuteness of its members, and of their power of 
tracking thieves, This reputation may possibly have been merited 
at one period; but into this question we do not desire to enter. 
What seems abundantly clear is, that it is not merited now, and 
has not been for some time past. The detective police of Paris is 
a weak body with a faulty organization, and it continues to grow 
weaker. At least this is the only conclusion to be drawn from the 
remarkable work by M.G. Macé, late “chef de la Sareté,” which, 
very recently published, has already attracted considerable attention 
(Le Service de la Siireté, Par son ancien chef, G. Macé. Paris: 
G. Charpentier et Cie.) This book, which is the very opposite of 
what it might be expected to be, as it contains no startling stories, 
is, though in part composed of official documents, certainly 
marked by no undue reticence. ‘Tout varie dans ce monde,” says 
the writer; “un fonctionnaire redevient quelquefois un homme.” 
It is not, perhaps, perfectly clear whether this carefully limited 
apophthegm is meant to apply to himself or to M. Camescasse, 
the pré‘et de police, who sent him, rather tardily, a graceful note 
on his voluntary resignation of his post; but if, as seems most 
likely, the observation is meant to apply to his own rather pecu- 
liar case, it is assuredly justified. He is within the category 
of the few indicated by his adverb, and has become a man 
again, and a very outspoken man indeed. To some who have 
had to do with I’rench bureaucrats it may seem impossible that 
one of them should ever get rid of the official skin; but in 
this case the head detective of France, the very incarnation of 
that secret police which has been credited with so many wonders, 
has completely cast aside all official reserve, and, urged partly 
by just resentment for gross aflronts and also perhaps for very 
unworthy treatment by his superiors, and partly by an honour- 
able desire to enlighten his countrymen, has told “ the truth 
about the police,” to paraphrase an expression which has recentl 
been popular; and a very singular state of things do his fran 
admissions disclose. Readers of his book will, if they supplement 
it by some knowledge of the tenderness shown of late to murderers 
in France, have no difficulty in understanding how the homicidal 
activity indicated by the grim joke in the Charivart has been 
brought about, and how it is that the present depression of trade 
by no means extends to the criminal classes or to their recognized 
heads, Messieurs les assassins. “ Toi assassin!” said the youth- 
ful but illustrious Abadie to Knobloch, self-aceused ; “ tu voudrais 
bien ’étre! Mais tu n’es qu'un simple voleur et tu te vantes.” 
Startling and interesting such a work as this, coming from a 
real head of the secret police, who only retired from office in March 
last, might well be expected to be, and startling and interesting 
it is to Frenchmen at all events; but, as has just been indicated, 
in a way totally diflerent from what might naturally be antici- 

ted. It contains no accounts of mighty and mysterious crimes 
or of infallible detectives gifted with second sight, but is a careful 
and business-like account of the past and of the present condition 
of the Police de Sfreté, showing how mistaken are the notions 
usually entertained respecting it, how inadequate it is, and long 
has been, for the work it has to do, and how great is the amount 


of crime and of immorality properly coming under police cogni- 
zance with which a small number of men, receiving very moderate 
salaries, and often discouraged in every possible way, have to con- 
tend. There is, or has been until very lately, an idea that the 
Préfecture de Police in Paris commanded the services of a large 
number of agents, all able and some of exceptional ability in their 
peculiar calling, who devoted themselves entirely to the crime, who 
could immediately be launched on the track of a criminal, and of 
whom some had no ostensible connexion with the Préfecture, and 
were thus able to throw the most suspicious malefactors off their 
guard. From M. Macé's book, plain and prosaic, and shattering 
many cherished legends, it appears that the “ agents de la Sareté 
are a small body with a vast amount of work to do, and that 
the system under which they work is about as bad as it 
sibly can be. As to their numbers his statements are surprising. 
In 1879 there were all told 237 men in the service. In 1881 
there were, including the Police des Mceurs, fused in that year 
with the Sareté, and of whose special work we do not for 
obvious reasons wish to speak, 306 agents; in 1883 ap nag = 
about the same. At first sight this may seem a large sealen, 
certainly, if the Préfecture commanded the services of some 240 or 
250 skilful detectives, excluding the Police des Mceurs always at 
its disposition, it would be well able to grapple with crime ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it has nothing of the kind. These men 
are not all skilful detectives by any means, Some are or were sent 
from other branches of the service as a punishment. Some are 
recruits who have been very carelessly enrolled; and it ap- 
pears from one passage in M. Macé’s book that the best of the 
recruits are apt to leave early if they see their way to other 
employment. Then from the total number must be deducted the 
considerable staff required for office and clerks’ work, and a certain 
number on the sick list; so that practically the administration has 
not much more than two hundred men at its disposal. The work 
which these agents have to do is enormous. Here is “ L’ensemble 
des opérations diverses” of the Sireté during 1883 :—“ Enquétes 
et recherches par notes administratives, 23,792 [many difficult func- 
tions are indicated by this heading]; recherches de malfaiteurs 
en vertu de piéces judiciaires, 11,136; recherches de déserteurs et 
jeunes soldats insoumis, 2,330; renseignements demandés par le 
etit Parquet, 6,702. Soit un total de 43,960 affaires ayant 
nécessité chacune un ou plusieurs rapports.” In addition to 
this not inconsiderable amount of work, the agents had to de- 
liver personally 6,193 summonses, notices, and letters from the 
Parquet. Of this part of their duties M. Macé speaks strongly, 
and seemingly with good reason. The unfortunate agents, with 
only a short night’s rest before them, have to issue forth in 
the evening, for they never get the official documents before, and 
to discover all sorts of disreputable persons lodged in the bad 
quarters of Paris, where, on the part alike of the landlords and of 
the retiring guests, there is the strongest possible dislike to in- 
trusion, and sometimes a marked tendency to make the delivery of 
undesired letters as unpleasant as possible for the bearers. 
less to say that the function is arduous and perilous, and that it cun- 
stitutes a severe addition to the day’s work. 

When it is remembered that, besides performing all these duties, 
and following the movements of many suspected persons, the 
Police de Sareté have to keep watch in various parts of Paris, 
and to observe various places of public resort, to do the plain- 
clothes constable’s work in fact, it will be seen that their task 
is a heavy one, that the number of men for the work is small, and 
that the Préfecture de Police has not by any means—and appa- 
rently it has never had—the little army at its command which, 
according to the view commonly held, it was supposed to direct. 
On the contrary, it is an overworked department, and is not, 
strange to say, able to get men with abilities which would ensure 
success in almost any pursuit to work for moderate wage in a 
somewhat despised.calling. Good administration, however, may 
do much, even when a department is not so strong as it should be, 
and it might be expected that the administration of the Préfecture 
de Police would be perfect. According to M. Macé nothing can be 
much worse. The various offices, &c. are in several buildings, and 
are arranged as badly as possible. It is extremely difficult to find 
the way about, or to find the bureaux, and, wonderful to relate, 
it has actually been found necessary to have police rounds during 
the night, to dislodge the vagabonds who come to sleep on the 
staircases, Up to 1579 there appears to have been no dressing- 
room for the agents who had to disguise themselves or to get 
rid of their disguises. The bureau of the chef de la Siireté was 
and very possibly still is close, atrociously ventilated, more like 
“une cage” or “une cellule” than an office, to use M. Macé’s 
expression. Other evils of various kinds and degrees does he 

int out, but it is when he comes to describe the system fol- 
owed when news of a crime is received that he points out what 
is undoubtedly and by far the greatest of all. Med tape reigns 
supreme, and it would really seem as if there was every desire te 
give the criminal as much chance as possible—to give him fair 
law, if a sporting expression may be allowed. To show what 
this extraordinary bureaucratic method is, we will reproduce M. 
Macé’s account of it, condensing no more than is absolutely neces- 
sary from limited space. He follows the guod plan of giving 
an example, which is as follows :—A cashier, let it be supposed, 
makes otf with his employer's cash, The merchant who is robbed 
naturally enough thinks that he cannot do better than con- 
municate with the Sireté at once. He is entirely wrong, for all 
that the chief can do is to direct him to apply to the municipal 
police, He goes to their office, where he is told to apply 
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to rer bureau of the 1 division. He does so, and is told 
to address himself to the Commissaire de Police of his quarter. 
He again does as he is told, whereupon the Commissaire visits 
the scene of the theft, draws up a written statement—the in- 
evitable procés verbal—and sends it to the 1%t bureau of the 
1*¢ division. After due delay in this and other offices, a summary 
of this document, which may, not impossibly, leave out important 
facts, is ae peas by a clerk and duly transmitted by him to 
another clerk, who copies it out into a register (press copies being 
apparently unknown) ; after this it at length reaches the Sareté, the 
usual time of delivery being between nine and ten in the evening. 
Then at last the detectives can set to work, but seme | speaking 
they will be eight days late, as with ordinary offences this is the 
time occupied by these formalities. In very urgent cases, however, 
they may be got through in two, but even if there is this wonderful 

ition, a criminal with any command of means can easily 
defeat the police. Marvellous as it may seem, the detectives 
cannot follow him if hs has gone into the provinces. “Si le 
malfaiteur est allé en province, la Sireté ne peut I’y suivre. Alors 
commence une série de correspondances d’un parquet d l'autre.” If 
he has crossed the frontier, for doing which every possible facility 
seems to be afforded to him, there must be, of course, the long 
process of extradition. 

Any system much worse than this it is difficult to imagine, 
and it is much to the credit of the detectives that, in spite 
of it, they manage to capture criminals, Of the many other 
defects and blots pointed out by M. Macé, such as unintelligible 
official bigotry carried so far that he was o when he wanted to 
put | a telephone at his own expense, of the wonderful rule which 
puts detectives, on certain occasions, under the command of a man 
in uniform, as if to indicate them to the thieves, of the incessant 
conflict between the Siireté and the municipal police, of the open 
and flagrant immorality which the police are powerless to check, 
we have nospaceto speak, Very striking are the facts he adduces, 
and probably reading his book will do something to reconcile Eng- 
lishmen to their own much-abused police system. Certainly in 
this case they do not order matters better in France. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—IV. 


rae private views of the Grosvenor and the Academy have 
taken place this week. So far we can only notice the 
Grosvenor, which was opened to the public on New Year’s Day, 
while the Academy does not open until Monday next, At the 
former exhibition the works of Thomas Gainsborough and some 
water-colours and drawings by Richard Doyle are shown. It 
must be confessed that at first sight there is a dinginess in so 
large an assemblage of Gainsborough’s pictures which was wholly 
unexpected. The gathering of Reynolds’s works last year wore a 
totally different aspect. Whether this was due to the different 
scales of colour of the two great artists—their “ palettes,” as an 
artist would say—or whether to the prevailing murkiness of 
the London atmosphere in the last gloomy days of the dying 
year, we cannot yet say. Two other possibilities may be taken 
into consideration, that the pictures now on view are, on the 
whole, in a more genuine condition than those exhibited last 
year, which may be due to their having received less attention 
from restorers and modern varnishers, and also that Gains- 
borough delighted much more than Reynolds in pure landscape 
and much less in such subjects as “ Venus and Cupid ” or “ Cymon 
and Iphigenia.” We thus miss in the present gallery two or three 
pieces of gorgeous colouring ; and this, perbaps in itself a fault, 
added to the want of sunshine, may, as much as apything else, 
have contributed to the comparative dulness. Reynolds, it is well 
known, thought more of reds and rich browns as ingredients in a 
harmonious result than did Gainsborough. Undoubtedly in theory 
Gainsborough was right ; but the principle applies ratber to indi- 
vidual pictures than to the collection of two hundred and sixteen 
which are hung in thelarger rooms. We have before commented 
on the trial it is to an artist’s reputation when a great number of 
his works are hung together. At the National Gallery the blue, 
black, and grey portrait of Mrs. Siddons and the blue, black, and 
grey “ Parish Clerk” hold their own well with Lord Heathtield 
and the “ Banished Lord,” which are in a very different key of 
colour. It is here the examines 
the pictures carefully, and one by one, will probably find in the 
Grosvenor of this winter quite as much to admire as in that of last 

. Although Gainsborough was very nearly as much given as 
Reynolds to very slight and rapid work, there is on the whole a 
greater predominance in his portraits of carefully indicated anatomy, 
of transparent and delicate shadow, and general high finish. More- 
over, he seems to have made fewer experiments in varnishes and 
other illicit expedients for obtaining immediate depth of tone at 
the sacrifice of future surface; the result being that his pictures 
have stood the test of time in this respect better than those of his 
great rival and ae. 

Before proceeding to a detailed notice, it may be worth while 
to mention that the Duke of Westminster has sent his “ Blue 
Boy,” that the Town Council of Stratford-on-Avon have con- 
tribated the full-length portrait of “David Garrick,” that the 

of honour at the north end of the great room is filled 

the magnificent “ Portraits of the Painter's Daughters,” from 
collection of Mr. Whitbread, and that in the East Gallery 

we have Lord Spencer’s Duchess of Devonshire, the Duke of 


Norfolk's full-length of the Twelfth Duke, and Lord Crawford's 
“Lady Margaret Lindsay,” which was in the Academy in 1883, 
and which is one of the largest pictures here. Besides these, 
there are a considerable number of landscapes great and small, 
two or three of which recall the early manner of the painter, 
so well known by the careful and unconventional “ View of 
Cornard, Suffolk,’ in the National Gallery. Among the smaller 
portraits there are many of great beauty, and many also which 
will be new to the public, who have seen most of the larger 
pictures before. Among them are two figures in monochrome, 
one of which appears to be the study for the portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, which was in the Wynn Ellis collection, 
and which, after fetching ten thousand guineas at Christie's, was 
stolen from the house of its purchaser, and has not been heard 
of since. In the Catalogue, which is copiously annotated, there 
should have been some mention of this great work and its 
fate; but Mr, Stephens may have been deterred by the doubts 
which were cast upon its genuineness when it was shown in 
the auction-room. There is a beautiful head, “ Miss Tyler, of 
Bath”; another of Mrs. Fitzherbert, and a well-preserved portrait 
of an old lady, “ Mrs, Walker,” which has not been seen in a public 
gallery before, and is almost Holbeinesque in its high finish and 
accuracy. 

We must reserve a detailed notice; merely observing that the 
Catalogue, which, as we have mentioned, is annotated by Mr. Ste- 
phens, is marked “ Under Revision.” Last year, if we remember 
right, there was a similar note on the Reynolds Catalogue, which 
was subsequently removed, although in point of fact it never was 
revised. As the present Catalogue simply bristles with errors, it 
is to be hoped that the mismanagement of last year will not be 
repeated. A bad catalogue of such a collection is nothing less 
than a public misfortune, 


THE CALAIS LEGEND. 


as name of Calais has proved to be as deeply engraven on 
the hearts of the French Senators as it was on that of our 
luckless Queen Mary; and the amalgamated municipality of Calais 
and Saint-Pierre-lés-Calais is to be known as Calais pure and 
simple—to the satisfaction, let us hope, of France in general, and 
certainly with the approbation of the Zimes and ourselves, If it 
could be followed up in this country by an edict forbidding Eng- 
lishmen, when talking in their own language, to speak of “Callay,” 
and commanding them to say Calais as their fathers did before 
them, we should rejoice yet more. 

But it was not of this that we intended to speak. Our concern 
ia with the cruel scepticism which the 7imes has displayed on the 
subject of “the Philippa and Eustache de St. Pierre legend,” 
which its Correspondent likens unto the Vengeur legend. This is 
surely too severe. ‘There is no evidence that the Calais story was 
deliberately invented to feed national vanity. It comes to us with 
a respectable parentage ; and, if it be a myth, it probably grew as 
other myths grow. It at least represents, we may fairly suppose, 
the current rumours that went through Picardy and Flanders 
and Hainault. But indeed its falsity is not yet positively proven. 
If some ingenuous reader should hereupon ask, Mgy we believe 
it? our answer would be that it is doubtful whether we may 
or should believe any story. Most stories worth the telling turn 
out to be untrue. But we think that it is still permissible to 
cherish a half-belief in the Calais legend. 

We need not repeat the tale of the self-devotion of Eustace of 
Saint-Pierre and of his fellow-burgesses, because “ every child 
knows it”; or if there are children so ill brought up as not to 
know it, let them go read it in the History of England. It rests, 
according to the /imes, and according to the notions of most 
Englishmen, on the sole authority of Froissart. Here, at any 
rate, is an error. The story really rests, in the first instance, 
on the authority of an earlier writer, Jehan, or Jean, le Bel, 
the military and literary Canon of Saint Lambert of Lidge, whose 
Chronicles have been in print these twenty years and more, 
and are well known to students of Froissart. Jehan le Bel had 
served with the English in that absurd Northumbrian cam- 

ign against the Scots, in which there was never a battle, and 
“nothing but dripping,” to quote a celebrated and unfeeling 
jest. The Canon of Saint Lambert was drenched and starved 
like the rest, and thus obtained materials for that lively descrip- 
tion of Scottish warfare which is quoted in all histories, but 
almost invariably quoted as Froissart’s, We admit that our 
author was not at the siege of Calais, and that as a chron- 
icler he is quite as capable as his imitator Froissart Fea 
resque fiction; also that he did not greatly love the English, the 
quarrels and misadventures of the Northumbrian campaign having 

rhaps left a bitterness behind ; but whatever be his credibility, 
it is at any rate well to be clear on whose authority the Calais 
story rests. Unluckily we have not every word of the tale as 
he told it. At the critical point when the English King bids the 
interceding Sir Walter of Mauny mind his own business, there is 
a lamentable hiatus in the MS, of the Chronicles of Jehan le Bel. 
“ Face-on venir le bourreau,” says the King, “ ceulx de Calays ont 
fait morir tant de mes hommes qu'il fault aussy ceulx-cy morir”; 
and from this we plunge jnto the pleadings of the Queen without 
knowing how or when or where she intervened. But, soot 
for the beneur of the thing, this does not greatly matter, for 
hiatus can be filled in from the narrative of Froissar't, who in one 
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of his three versions closely followed the Lidge writer, though, 
after his manner, he cbeained. or invented some further details, It 
is he who supplies the names of the companions of Eustace ; and 
this addition looks as if he really had some fresh information on 
the subject. It is hardly likely that when copying another man’s 
story he would take the trouble to invent names which were un- 
for its dramatic completeness, Moreover, if he invented, 
he did it by instalments. In his first version—the first, that is, ac- 
cording to the arrangement of his latest editor, M. Siméon Luce— 
he names four besides Eustace; in his second he names nobody, 
haying cut the story down to a few dry lines; in his third, where 
he again tells the whole tale, he adds the names of the fifth and 
sixth. It is from him that we get the curiously modern and 
liamentary-sounding expression put into the mouth of Sir 
alter of Mauny when he introduces the six victims in their shirts 
and their halters. ‘“ Monsigneur, veci le representation de la ville 
de Calais, & vostre ordenance ”—a painful form of borough repre- 
sentation. From the latest version comes the remarkable detail 
that Edward’s order for beheading was uttered en langage englois. 
Even if invented, this is important as showing 
thought it probable that Edward would give his orders in English. 
If the chivalrous chronicler had only preserved those English 
words, they would philologically have very precious; but 
that good fortune has been denied us. 

So much for the story ; now for the doubts. They are not new; 
they were started, as that most admirable if-only-not-so-dilatory 
editor, M. Luce, tells us, by Bréquigny in the last century, on the 
strength of four documents which he discovered “ dans les Archives 
de Londres.” Undoubtedly their contents were such as to give a 
shock to the conventional idea of the patriot Eustace of Saint- 
Pierre. It appears that on the 8th October, 1347, not three months 
after the fall of his native town, the hero received a pension of 
forty marks from the English King “pro bono servicio nobis pro 
custodia et bona disposicione ville nostre Calesii impendendo, pro 
sustentacione sua”; and that on the same day some of his con- 
fiscated house property was restored to him “dum tamen erga nos 
et heredes nostros [Eustachius et sui heredes] bene et fideliter se 
gerant et pro salva custodia et municione dicte ville faciant debite 

uod debebunt.” Then there is a grant to Queen Philippa of 
uses at Calais belonging to another of the heroic six, John 
d’Aire, which goes to show both that he was not in favour like 
his comrade Eustace, and that the good Queen was not above 
enriching herself at the cost of the man whose life she had saved. 
Few medieval men or women would have had any scruples on such 
a point, Finally, in July 1351, comes the grant to a man with 
an English name of the property of the then deceased Eustace, for- 
feited by his heirs as adherents of the French—“qui adversariis 
nostris Francie contra nos adherentes existunt.” M. Luce attributes 
the discovery of this document also to Bréquigny ; while Edouard 
Fournier (who, true to his character of professed sceptic and his- 
torical detective, did not fail to attack the Calais legend) gives the 
eredit of the “ find” to Eugéne d’Auriac in 1854. This we leave 
to Frenchmen to settle; but we may add what Fournier says, 
that in 1835 the Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie had the 
courage to give a prize to a mémoire—by a Calaisien too—which 
demonstrated that the almost sainted Eustace “n’était rien moins 
qu'un héros.” We must confess to not having seen this mémoire, 
which is not mentioned by M. Luce; but it probably proceeded 
on the lines of Bréquigny’s discoveries. It should be noted that 
these are materially modified by the fact, which we take on M. 
Luce’s euthority, that on the very day that King Edward with 
one hand threw back to Eustace a part of his confiscated property, 
he with the other distributed another part among three Enylish- 
men. That Eustace received what M. Luce ealls “les faveurs, 
trés relatives, d’Edouard,’ and that he was allowed to remain in 
Calais (as, according to one chronicler, were twenty-two of the 
richest burghers), cannot be denied. 

Now, taking them at their worst, what do these facts prove? 
Simply that Eustace of Saint-Pierre—an old man according to 
medieval ideas, for he was sixty—was glad to come to terms with 
the conqueror, and to put his neck under the yoke, that so he 
might spend his few remaining years in his native town. To a 
modern Frenchman, imbued with the modern sentiment of attach- 
ment to J: patrie, no doubt this may seem not only mean and base 
in itself, but incompatible with a noble act of self-sacrifice. Local 
— has now been almost merged in national patriotism. 

t it was not so with a burgher of the fourteenth century. 
Eustace of Saint-Pierre offered his life to save his townsmen from 
the horrors of a surrender at discretion, in days when the “ dis- 
cretion” of a conqueror was almost unlimited ; it does not follow 
that he felt equally called upon to sacrilice himself for the King 
of France, who, we must remember, had shown himself unable to 
save Calais in its hour of need, and to whom the single arm of 
Eustace, a man past the fighting age, could bring no accession of 
strength. Something too should be allowed for a sentiment of 
gratitude towards the English King. Here again we must get 
rid of our modern notions. The modern conqueror feels it ne- 
cessary more or less to apologize for his position; and, let him 
behave as amiably as he may, the conquered never think that 
they owe him more thanks than one owes to the highway-robber 
who has taken one’s purse without adding personal maltreat- 
ment. But in days when the rights of the conqueror were recog- 
nized as a matter of course, when if he hanged you it was only 
doing what he would with his own, in such days his forbearance 
might eall forth genuine gratitude and something like loyalty. He 
has been generous, and his generosity merits acknowledgment. 


that Froissart | 


On the whole, we may ask with M. Luce, “En quoi cela est-il 
en contradiction avec le récit de Froissart?” Eustace, we con- 
clude, was not a French patriot; perhaps the passion of French 
nationality, which uestionably was greatly developed by the 
Hundred Years’ War, had hardly grown up in his young days. But 
we are not therefore forbidden to look on him as the patriot of 
Calais, and we need not infer, with the Times, that he was capable 
of anticipating the modern arts of commercial aa ne omy, 

We have not touched upon the question whether the whole 
scene was not elaborately got up by Edward ILL. for the sake of 
theatrical effect. Lingard was of this opinion; and there is a 
good deal to be said for it. But even then, it does not follow that 
geen of Saint-Pierre and his comrades were admitted behind 

e scenes, 


FATHER CURCI AND THE VATICAN. 


Ou readers are probably aware that Father Curci made some 
months ago what was accepted, and trumpeted in Ultra- 
montane journals, as an absolute submission, since which time his 
suspension has heen removed and he has even been invited to 
preach a course of sermons at Florence. That his submission, 
which was virtually extorted by starvation, is worth about as 
much as signatures and retractations of this kind usually are might 
anyhow be pretty safely assumed. But moreover, if the wording 
is carefully examined, it will be seen at once that it amounts to 
no more than a hypothetical] retractation of “whatever there may 
be against faith or morals” in his works, and therefore, supposing 
his assertions not to be erroneous—as he no doubt himself believes 
—nothing is really retraeted. This is pointed out in a little pub- 
lication which has come into our hands, edited with a preface by 
Dean Plumptre, under the title of Vaticanism as seen from the 
Banks of the Tiber, and consisting mainly of a summarized trans- 
lation—we wish it had been a complete one—of Curci’s Vaticano 
Regio. There are so many Englishmen who do not read Italian 
easily that a full translation of a work which caused so consider- 
able a sensation on its first appearance in Italy, and which pos- 
sesses from the nature of its contents a more than passing interest, 
would have been very acceptable. That “8S. I. M.” has done his work 
conscientiously we have no reason to doubt, and several important 
passages are verbally rendered; but still it is impossible to 
forget that one is much more at the mercy of a translator who 
gives only an abbreviation or paraphrase interspersed with literal 
extracts than if-he had simply reproduced the text of the 
original ; and it is difficult for the most exact and impartial com- 
piler of such a version to avoid culouring it, unconsciously if not 
purposely, with comments and inferences of his own. And in the 
present case a secondary purpose is both intimated by Dean 
Plumptre in his preface and openly proclaimed in the body of 
the work. There is avowedly a design of striking through the 
sides of Father Curci’s ecclesiastical oppressors and assailants at 
certain parties nearer home, whose religious sympathies are assumed 
to be too homogeneous with theirs. It would have been better, 
we think, to have faitbfully translated Curci’s work, leaving it to 
speak for itself and to suggest to English readers such “ practical 
applications "—as a preacher would a naturally arise out 
ot it. However they will be glad to have the work put before 
them in some shape, though it may not be the best, and there 
is quite enough in what is here provided to offer grave mate- 
rials for reflection on the working of “ Vaticanism” and the 
general state of ecclesiastical affairs in Italy. That the present 
Pope personally is not responsible for the serious evils Curei 
has both exposed in his writings and illustrated in his own ex- 
perience nobody will dispute, but his inability to cope with them 
adequately reminds one vf Dr. Dollinger’s remark, when he was 
told, “There is a new Pope,” and replied, “ Yes, but the same 
Papacy.” All soveteigns, even the most absolute, are sure to be 
largely dependent on their entourage and on the system they have 
inherited, and “the royal Vatican” has again and again proved 
too strong for the reigning Pontiff. Leo XIII. at the beginning 
of his reign summoned Father Curci to Rome, where he spent a 
week as the guest of Cardinal Pecci, and it was understood that 
there was little real difierence of principle and aim between the 
Pope and the ex-Jesuit. But the Curia had little sympathy with 
either, and the Curia in these contests is apt to win. Curci was 
inhibited first from preaching and then from saying mass, though 
no suspicion of heresy could be cast upon him, and having—as his 
enemies were well aware—no resources of his own, was reduced to 
beggary. Man’s necessity is often Rome’s opportunity—we sa 
advisedly Rome, not the Pope—and he si , “with a sigh 

robably rather than “a smile,” a document patient of a harmless 
interpretation, but bearing on its face the appearance of an abject 
recantation. His subsequent action, at all events, whatever be its 
moral value, cannot etiace his undisputed revelations of fact. 
And the merciless persecution by which it is sought to suppress 
his testimony only adds a fresh confirmation of its intrinsic force 
and truth, 

In his title-page Curci describes the Vatican régime as “the 
canker-worm of the Catholic Church.” And after dwelling on the 
opposite extremes of “the most ardent and least reflective” of 
Liberals, and of “that troop of noisy and empty-headed cham- 
pions” who claim to be exclusive spokesmen of Catholic 
orthodoxy, he adds— 

Meantime, from these contrary excesses on both sides, a mass of dark sus- 
picions and profound hatreds accumulate against the Church, as though she 
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were opposed to all that can benefit the people. Or if not quite so bad as 
that, yet they insult her by the belief that she, the great teacher of 
civilization 10 generations in the state of childhood, is wholly unapt to any 
noble service, now that in the pride of a youth, perhaps somewhat pre- 
on they believe themselves already entered on the manhood of the 
wor. 
The author goes on to distinguish the rightful influence of the 
Church in promoting the development of man, primarily and 
directly in his individual, indirectly in his social capacity, and 
shows that what is called “ modera civilization” is in the main in 
harmony with the last, as in the suppression of slavery, the 
assertion of the true relations between rulers and subjects, and 
of the common brotherhood of men and their equality, not 
in a Communistic sense, “which is a pure absurdity,” but in 
the sense of the equality of all before the law; and again 
as regards liberty of conscience and of the press. In the 
latter connexion Curci insists on the mischievous ineptitude of 
Congregation of the Index, which in fact only notices works 
formally denounced to it with a copy}for inspection, “and as it 
seldom or never does this except from ill-will to the author, or for 
some private end, it follows that the Congregation scarcely does 
anything but minister to the evil passions of men.” And the 
moral and religious result is this—that, while an obedient Catholic 


“may read with impunity the most impious and immoral works, 


“if he reads a.page of Rosmini’s Five Wounds, or Audisio’s 
Society Civil and Religious, he incurs mortal sin and the pains of 
hell.” It appears however, frum a foot-note, that there is “a 
convenient way of escape for timid souls” in Italy. For a pay- 
ment of about 30 lire any Confessor may give permission to read 
ail the prohibited books save one or two reserved to keep up the 
fiction. Father Curci shows how the influence of the Christian 
Church in past has indirectly but very really promoted the 
advance of true civilization, and justly insists on the great services 
of the medieval Po But while he acknowledges the Papacy 
itself as a divine institution, he sharply distinguishes from it 


_~ the Vatican or Papal Court, a — body which as such 


never dies, and transmits the same ter and spirit unaltered 
from age to age, and against this fruitful hotbed of corruption his 
protest is raised :— 

This body of officials, representing all the human interests of the Papacy, 
engrossing to itself the distribution of all patronage, holding all the highest 
offices in the Church, and possessing the exclusive right of free aceess to 
the Pope—whose ministers they are in name, but too often in reality his 
flatterers, his false advisers, his jailors—this body has been for ages, and 
is now more than ever, tothe Papacy, what some noxious parasite is to the 
stately tree of a tropical forest—clinging round it, exhausting its vital sap, 
covering it with new fruits and foliage not its own, till it becomes undis- 
tinguishable to the common eye from the tree itself, and finally stifling all 
wholesome growth, and weighing it down in utter ruin and decay. 


It is this evilinfluence which, from ths time of Gregory VII. down- 
wards, has lain as a cankerworm at the root of the Papal Govern- 
ment, and has stifled all honest attempts at reform, as in the time 
of Savonarola in the fifteenth century, and again in the sixteenth. 
This is expressly stated in a scheme of reform drawn up by a Com- 
mission of eminent Cardinals and Prelates—including Pole and 
Contarini—appointed for the p by Paul III. They told the 
Pope in so many words that he “ well knew the pa en of all 
these evils arose from certain of his predecessors collecting coun- 
cillors round them, not to tell them what ought to be done, but to 
employ all their astuteness in finding out reasons why they should 
do whatever they chose.” The Council of Trent referred the 
question of reform—as the Council of Constance had done before 
slished. Papal Court, and hence little or nothing was accom- 


The author gives various facts and anecdotes, for which we 
cannot find room here, illustrating the deadly state of stagna- 
tion, and the hopeless failure of all endeavours—like those of 
Rosmini or of Curci himself—to effect a change. One tale how- 
ever is too curiously significant of the present method of eccle- 
siastical despotism in Italy not to be put on record here; to 
English readers it will perhaps seem almost incredible :— 

Before his own expulsion from his Order, Father Curci had had some 
months’ intercourse with a young priest of unusual promise, a rare speci- 
men—perhaps the only one in his diocese—of a real lover of scholarship and 
serious studies, then assistant in a rural parish. These two discussed 
theology, philosophy, history, and literature, and very rarely discoursed a 
little about public affairs. On one of these rare occasions Father Curci ex- 
pressed his opinion of one of the perversions of the Vatican, and the youth, 
who was fond of writing verses, threw off a trifle, half prose, half verse, re- 
ferring to the question in general. 

With the approbation of his Superior, though against the advice of 
Father Curci, he printed this. It was the kind of thing which in general 
is forgotten in a week ; but unhappily. in this instance, there were those 
who never forgot it. Not satisfied with eight days’ penance, and a public 
recantation required of him by his own Bishop, in a diocese where it very 
seldom happens that a priest is not ided with a fixed benefice after a 
year’s employment as assistant, this man, acknowledged by his Bishop as 
one of the best of his clergy, has been for nine years, on account of that 
unlucky jex d’esprit, kept on a stipend which amounts to less than the 
wages of the poorest maidservant. Father Curci was aware that his 
intimacy with himself had brought this trouble upon him—the more dis- 
tressing because he had two aged parents looking to him for help, after 
making great sacrifices to educate him for the priesthood—and he mentioned 
him to the lay patron of a small church then vacant. The result was, that 
he was told he had completed his friend’s ruin by his recommendation. 


‘The natural consequence of course of this odious tyranny is to pro- 


duce a dead level of mediocrity, or something beneath mediocrity, 
among those who are subjected to it. And we are not therefore 
surprised to learn that Italian clergy, while “redundant, in 
number, lack almost every other qualification for efficiency,” and 
that the country is overrun with priests, indigent and ignorant, 


incapable of any function but saying mass, and who, being subject 
without trial or appeal to the arbitrary caprice of their bishops, 
are wholly subservient to the Vatican. Of their moral tone gene- 
rally he has no better account to give, and here unfortunately 
his testimony is abundantly borne out from other quarters. An _ 
amusing anecdote which Curci tells from his own experience is also 
painfully significant. He met some yearsago in the streets of Florence 
a young priest of pleasing ap ce but with a bewildered look, 
as though he was ill. It turned out that he was heartbroken at being 
sent by his bishop to a country parish, and could not tell how he was 
to endure his solitary life. Father Curci advised him to arrange his 
time, to pray much, and above all to devote himself to study. His 
reply spoke volumes as to the standard of clerical culture in Italy :— 
“ Study ! but I have all my examinations; what is there 
for me to study?” Curci himself has prayed and studied much, 
and the result to himself, which is described in some detail in his 
latest publicatidn, can hardly be considered encouraging to his 
brethren to follow his example, as far at least as their worldly in- 
terests are concerned. It says much for his buoyancy of mind 
and deep religious trust that he still, in his old age and destitution, 
after all he has had to. suffer, professes “the firmest faith” 
in the future destinies of his Church and country, And that 
hope survives in spite of the scornful and suteldal rejection 
by the Vatican, in its own selfish interests, of the services 
of that “band of noblest Catholics,” both lay and clerical, which 
half a century ago was eagerly pressed on its acceptance, alike in 
France and Italy. The brand of “ Liberal Catholics” was affixed 
as a term of ignominy, as well on men like Lacordaire, Ravignan, 
Dupanloup, Montalembert, and De Falloux in France, as on 
Rosmini, Ventura, Silvio Pellico, d’Azeglio, and Manzoni in Italy ; 
the Vatican would have none of them. But Father Curci still 
believes in “ better times prepared by God for Christian Italy,” 
and recalls the words of the Gospel narrative, “ she is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” The whole pamphlet, and indeed for those who 
can study the original the work itself, will amply repay perusal, 


THE PREVAILING DISTRUST. 


TS new year opens with a vague feeling of distrust and appre- 
hension in the trading community both at home and abroad, 
Trade is so intimately connected with politics that to some extent, 
no doubt, the prevailing distrust is the result of the unsatisfactory 
litical condition of the world. All the great States of the 
ontinent are honeycombed by secret anarchical associations, which 
are not only endeavouring to overturn existing Governments, but 
are directing their attacks against the fundamental institutions of 
society itself. England, too, which so long has been exempt from 
formidable opposition abroad, now finds herself confronted in 
every quarter of the globe by competition and combinations that 
at any moment may prove seriously dangerous. But while politics 
affect business injuriously, the more potent causes of the universal 
uneasiness are economic. The extension of railways and tele~ 
graphs; the application of steam to navigation; the substitution 
of iron for wood, and the other improvements in naval construction, 
have brought the most distant parts of the earth near together, and 
have thus made whatever is fr sale anywhere readily available 
everywhere else. At the same time the new facilities of locomo- 
tion have transferred the surplus population of Europe to America 
and Australasia. And the new organization of credit has like~ 
wise os at the disposal of these new communities the surplus 
wealth of the Old World. Lastly, the British peace in India and 
the opening up of China and Japan have brought those vast coun- 
tries within the commercial domain. In all these ways production 
has been stimulated beyond all precedent ; but, unfortunately, con- 
sumption has lagged behind. Many economists of distinction deny 
that universal over-production is possible, forgetting that every one 
is not a producer of a thing which is always in etflective demand 
in whatever quantity it may be offered. It is doubtless true that 
the desires of mankind are insatiable; but unfortunately it is 
equally true that our means of gratifying them are very limited. 
All of us have to go without much that ws would like to have, 
and the lower we descend in the social scale the severer is the 
self-denial that has to be practised, until at last we reach a stratum 
in which life itself is preserved only by public or private charity. 
As long as poverty exists, not only will over-production be possible, 
but it will recur as often as the conditions are present which 
favour it. The result of this over-production, in the economic 
sense—of the production, that is, of commodities in larger 
quantities than can be sold remuneratively—is that prices have 
fallen ruinously throughout the year. mpared with twelve 
months ago, wheat has fallen about 20 per cent., coffee as much, 
and sugar about 35 percent. Iron has fallen about 4 per cent., 
jute about 21 per cent., and silk nearly 24 per cent. It is to be 
rne in mind that this fall follows a severe fall in 1883, which in 
turn was consequent upon a fall in the previous year. Thus we 
have had about three years of steadily falling prices. All who 
hold stocks of commodities, that is, have seen the value of those 
stocks steadily declining—where they sold they sold for less than 
they had given, and where they still hold stocks these represent a 
value very greatly less than that which the goods would have 
fetched six, twelve, or twenty-four months ago. Even the figures 
quoted above do not give a full measure of the depreciation that 
has taken place. Where commodities have to be, sold in large 
quantity, the prices nominally quoted never can be obtained, 
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What has occurred in the case of commodities has likewise been 
geing on in the case of Stock Exchange securities. During last 
the heaviest fall in these has been in American railroad secu-~ 
rities and in the stocks of the Mexican Railway Company. Just 
at the beginning of the past year, it will be in the recollection of 
our readers, there was a heavy fall in New York, resulting in a 
kind of crisis, in which Mr. Villard, the President of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, had to suspend payment. The crisis 
was followed a few months later by a kind o ic, which was 
stopped only by a combination of the New York And ever 
since prices have been shrinking more and more. And the fall in 
these securities followed, as in the case of commodities, a heavy 
fall in 1883 and a slighter fall in 1882. In English railway secu- 
rities the fall has been slight ; but still there has been a fall. And 
the condition of the market is such that, if a holder desired to 
sell a large amount either of shares or bonds, he would find a 
difficulty in doing so, and could really succeed only by submitting 
to a considerable sacrifice. In foreign Government bonds, again, 
there has been little fall; indeed, in some cases there has been 
rather a rise ; but here also there is a feeling of general insecurity. 
No fall worth speaking of has occurred, because little business has 
been done, and holders have been careful not to twa their pro- 
perty upon an essentially weak market. It is said by members of 
the Stock Exchange that never in their recollection has so little 
business been done as in the year just ended. Even the first half 
of 1879, hitherto an unprecedentedly bad period, is stated to have 
been better than 1884. And what is true of the London Stock 
Exchange is true of the local exchanges all over the United 
Kingdom, and is still more true of the Continental Bourses, with 
the exception, perhaps, of those of Berlin and Frankfort. Every- 
where there are complaints that no business has been done; that 
markets are unsteady, and would give way on the slightest acci- 
dent; that prices have declined, and that property is greatly 
depreciated. But the decline in the stock markets is only a re- 
flection of the difficulties in trade, which constitute the real feature 
of the present time. The heavy fall in all kinds of commodities has 
resulted in ruinous losses to all concerned. It is believed in the 
City, where a tolerably correct estimate can doubtless be formed, 
that up to about six months ago the losses chiefly fell upon the 
intermediaries between the producers and the consumers, but that 
during the past half-year the losses have been suffered chiefly by 
producers. In the case of wheat, for example, it can hardly be 
doubted that at present the price is lower than the cost of pro- 
duction, not in England only, but in almost every country where 
wheat is grown. Of course there are exceptional farmers and 
exceptional soils, respecting whom this is not true; but, speaking 
broadly, in America, India, and Australia it no longer pays to 
ww wheat for export, while in many of the American States it 
is reported that Indian corn is being burned as cheaper than fuel, 
and as no longer worth sending to market. Sugar, again, is 
selling under the cost of production; and the same is true of 
many other articles. That this caunot long continue is evident. 
Farmers will naturally restrict their production when they find 
that they cannot grow at a profit. But in the meantime the result 
is such heavy losses upon all concerned as have produced the feeling 
of distrust to which we referred above. 
It is quite evident that losses so heavy and so general must 
have ruined large numbers of traders, and yet, strange to say, 


failures are not exceptionally numerous. There have, no doubt, | 

been considerable numbers of private liquidations of which the | 

public has heard nothing; but it is believed that in these cases, © 

—s generally, the liabilities were not for great amounts, | 
he 


general impression is that the real losses have not yet been 
brought to light. If so, it is clear either that we are on the eve of 


serious failures, or else that financial establishments are upholding | 


traders who have lost their capital or a large part of it. And 


consequently there is a vague dread that financial troubles may | 


be in store for us. Assuming that the financial establishments are 


bolstering up unsound institutions, it is evident that an early im-— 


provement in trade would set all right. The great financial 
establishments having boundless credit would be able to bear the 
lock-up of their capital until with revived trade prices rose, and 
the losses now suffered would be recouped. On the other hand, if 
the trade depression continues for a long time, accidents of various 
kinds may occur to compel the financial establishments to realize, 
and in that case, either the unsound institutions would have to 
declare themselves bankrupt, or, what is not impossible, some of 
the financial establishments themselves might be wrecked. With 
the memory of the City of Glasgow Bank practices fresh in the 

ublic mind, there is a natural dread that plausible customers may 
ows induced financial institutions to go too far in their support, 
and thns to have compromised their own future. There is no real 
foundation for the fear otber than the common knowledge that 
losses have been ruinous, and yet that great failures have not 
occurred. But where the danger is concealed, or in what form it 
will come to light, nobody ventures to say. The fears, too, are 
quickened from time to time by such incidents as have occurred 
here at home in the case of Blakeway; in America in that of 
Ward and Grant; and the other day in Vienna. But while the 
distrust is vague, and no one knows in what direction to look 
jor the dangers he apprehends, there are three quarters in 
which losses have undoubtedly been heavy. The severe fall in 
agricultural produce and intense foreign competition have told 
8g seriously upon the landed interest that it is believed both 


farmers and landowners are deeply in debt with the country , 
banks. But in the present state of affairs the country banks could © 


not realize without making their debtors bankrupt, and without 
suffering ruinous losses themselves. Again, shipbuilding has been 
greatly overdone. Large numbers of ships built have been re- 
y, while the price of shipping has fallen ruinously. Shipbui 
be embarrassed, and it that 
their embarrassments may tell injuriously upon the institutions 
that financed the undertakings that have got them into difficulties. 
Lastly, the losses in the sugar trade have been the common talk 
of the City all through the year. They have produced serious 
difficulties in Amsterdam and in Austria, in the latter place 
giving rise to what is now the common crop of crime and suicide. 
And it is not to be sup that our own sugar trade has fared 
better than its foreign rivals. Ifa few weeks pass away without 
disaster, it is possible that the public may come to the conclusion 
that their present fears are exaggerated, that thinzs are not so 
desperate as they had sup , and that with a little more con- 
fidence everything may right itself. If so, we may see a rapid 
revival of trade, in favour of which is the extremely low prices of 
every kind of commodity to which we have been referring above. 
But if, on the other hand, the present gloom and depression con- 
tinue, it seems inevitable that there must be not a few failures of 
no slight magnitude. 


GAINSBOROUGH GHOSTS. 
(Ix Tue Grosvenor GALLERY.) 


smile upon the western wall, 
-& The lips that laughed an age agone, 
The fops, the dukes, the beauties all, 

Le Brun that sang, and Carr that shone. 
We gaze with idle eyes ; we con 

The faces of an elder time— 
Ales! and ours is flitting on ; 

Oh, moral for an empty rhyme! 


Thiok, when the tumult and the crowd 
Have left the solemn rooms and chill, 
When dilettanti are not loud, 
When lady critics are not shril!— 
Ah, think how strange upon the still 
Dim air may sound these voices faint ; 
Once more may Johnson talk his fill, 
And fair Dalrymple charm the saint! 


Of us they speak as we of them, 
Like us, perchance, they criticize : 
Our wit, they vote, is Brummagem ; 
Our beauty—dim to Devon's eyes! 
Their silks and lace our cloth despise, 
Their pumps—our boots that pad the mud. 
What modern Fop with Walpole vies? 
With St. Leger what modern Blood ? 


Ah, true, we lack the charm, the wit, 

Our very greatest, sure, are small ; 
And Mr. Gladstone is not Pitt, 

And Garrick comes not when we call. 
Yet—pass an age—and, after all, 

Even we may please the folk that look, 
When we are faces on the wall, 

And voices in a history book ! 


In Art the statesman still shall live, 
With collars keen, with Roman nose ; 

To Beauty still shall Millais give 
The roses that outlast the rose, 

The lords of verse, the slaves of prose, 
On canvas yet shall seem alive, 

And charm the mob that comes and goes, 
And lives—in 1985. 


REVIEWS. 


IN THE HIMALAYAS.* 


‘ie bouk was not required to prove that a lady can endure 
fatigue by sea and land and describe strange sights with a 
picturesque pen and pencil. The Cuchullins and Kinchinjinga, 
the volcanoes of the South Sea and the gigantic trees of Calitornia, 
all in turn bear testimony to Miss Gordon Cumming’s intelli- 
gence, observation, and descriptive power. But she may be fairly 
called on to justify ber last publication; for while admitting 
many of its merits, we can — consider her entitled to any- 
thing beyond a succés destime. Her lebrides to the Himalayas 
was reviewed in these pages in May 1876, and on a first glance 
at this new book it seemed to us that we had had a good deal of 
it before. It now appears that a hard-hearted publisher, in 1876, 
insisted on cutting down the proportions of the earlier publication, 
and the account of India was considerably curtailed. The upshot 


* In the Himalayas 


and on the Indian Plains. By C. ¥F. Gordon 
Cumming, Author of “In the Hebrides,’ “At Home in Fiji,” “A 
Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” “ Granite Crags of California,’ 
* Fire Fountains,” &c. Forty-two UJustrations, London : Chatto & Windus. 
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of the matter is, simply, that as In the Hebrides has lately been 
issued as.a separate volume, the notes on the Plains and Mountains 
of India are held entitled to the same treatment. They thus 
appear without curtailment in their original form. Miss Gordon 
umming writes so well on Oriental life, crowded bazaars, 
nificent ruins, snowy ranges, temples, minarets, and so forth, that 
it is rather a pity that she should encumber her lively narrative 
with second-hand erudition. Doubtless she was found a capital 
listener by many earnest men who “ had lived long in the country, 
had mastered its lang ,»” and took a deep interest in native 
customs and religion. Her arrival, with sketch-book, note-book, 


’ and diary at the house of some hospitable judge or magistrate in 


the jungles must bave been a perfect godsend. But it would 
have been as well if, at this interval of time, she had submitted 
her proofs to some one of these learned hosts or friends whereby 
she would have avoided some elementary blunders. We just 
note a few. The statement that the bridge over the Jumna 
at Allahabad is two miles in length is calculated to produce a 
somewhat false impression, That river, unlike the Ganges, has a 
permanent and not an erratic bed, and the bridge nece to 
the stream at Prayag is nothing like that length. That 
Mahrattas are Buddhists and that Brahmans can serve as 
coolies will be discoveries to many administrators. When Miss 
Gordon Cumming roundly asserts that “all Oriental books are 
read from the right hand of the last towards the left,” she 
commits herself to the assertion t the literature of the 
Sanskrit, with its derivatives, Hindi, Mahratta, Bengali, and 
Uriya, cannot be Oriental. Of course she may reply that only 
Persian, Arabic, and Urdu were intended. At p. 201 we are 
given a new derivation for the city of Delhi. It signifies Diili, 
the unstable. Now the word dhtla in Hindi certainly means lax 
or remiss, and Dhilai means remissness. But neither Shakspeare 
nor the new Urdu and Hindi Dictionary of Mr. Platts give any 
such derivation. We have seen an ingenious but fanciful explana- 
tion of the name as “ Dil hi”—i.e. “It is, indeed, the heart of 
the Mogul Empire,” and the position filled by this city in the 
Mutiny gives some slight colour to the derivation. Khudrow, 
the author is warned for the second time, cannot ibly mean 
“sacred tears”; nor can it be derived from Khtida, Bod. Khidro 
or Khidrau is Persian, and means “ spontaneous or wild ” applied to 
plants or trees. Baboos are often “clerks,” but they are sometimes 
more. Native gentlemen of rank and wealth were formerly quite 
content to be so styled, when — no claim to be designated 
Rajas, Choudaris, or Zemindars. t young Bengal at the present 
day is either a B.A. or an Esq., and is ambitious of adding 
M.P. to his other titles. The hill-station of Mussoori is not 
6,000 but 4,000 feet above the Deyra Doon Valley. The Deyra 
itself, enclosed between the Siwalik range and the first spurs 
of the Himalayas, is already 2,0co feet above the plains. We 
also think that in a mere narrative of travel, mention of the ten 
avatars of Vishnu, and the Hindu Triad, and Mahomed of Ghazni 
and Somnath, was unnecessary. Indian jugglers, we know, are 
very clever ani contrive to mystify and puzzle keen sceptics who 
witness their feats. But Miss Gordon Cumming takes juggling at 
second hand like her Oriental lore, and tells us of the mango trick, 
and the basket trick, and the apparent murder of a child, and the 
production of seven puppies, a goat, and a pig, as if she had 
actually witnessed these remarkable performances. On a little 
reflection, we think so intelligent a traveller may admit that it is 
scarcely possible for any one to dispose fairly of the opium question 
in one page and a quarter, and it isa little hard on the Indian 
Government to tax it with promoting the “ devil’s traffic” for the 
sake of ‘filthy lucre.” These outbursts may well justify old- 
fashioned Conservatives in thinking that women ought not to have 
votes, 

However, wherever prejudice and sentiment have been ex- 
cluded, the authoress is temperate in statement as well as correct 
in opinion. She very soon made the discovery not yet made by 
Mr. Bright and his school, that there is no such ethnological unit 
as the Indian people ; and she gives a flat contradiction to the dis- 

ing remarks occasionally made about the tone of Anglo- 
fodisn society. Occasionally she heard of a little social war or a 
station squabble, but she bears testimony to hard work and to the 
interest manifested in Hindus, Mahommedans, and aborigines by 
men bearing “the well-known names of every good family in the 
United Kingdom.” And any reader who, having known Indian 
society whether at a large or small station, has read the proceed- 
ings of the Jaw courts or the amenities of political duels on paper 
within the last six months, will probably admit that if com- 
isons are to be drawn, they ought not to be drawn wholly to the 
edvuten of Englishmen in tropical work and exile. 

Miss Gordon Cumming was no winter migrant. She spent 
more than a year in India and came in for the best part of two 
cold seasons. Of this time she very wisely spent seven months 
in the hills and penetrated farther into the interior and in the 
direction of Thibet than many ardent sportsmen, determined Alpine 
climbers, or overworked magistrates on leave. And here we 
gladly recognize her extreme quickness in seizing the salient points 
of outward Oriental life, the reality of her descriptions, the 
aptitude of her remarks, and the illustrations of her pencil. Her 
men, women, and children live and move; the ponderous bullock- 
cart almost creaks ; her Taj and Kootub will not suffer in com- 
— with more elaborate pictures ; in a view of the plains from 

ussoorie we look down on clouds and mist, which at sunrise 
present a sort of panorama of apparent sea and sky; a street in 


Benares is particular] of one Dilloo, a 
patriarch of the hills, » 4 d scarcely be improved. 

We select descriptions of some places not visited by the ordinary 

traveller, As a general rule in India the Magistrate and the Com~- 
missioner can go anywhere in the cold season. They have no need 
to lament the absence of hotels, roadside inns, or Government 
bungalows, which are to be found mainly on high roads and at 
head stations. The official takes his own tent, servants, and com- 
missariat, and is soon made as comfortable as if he had never 
quitted what Carlyle called the groceries and upholsteries. But 
an ordinary tourist wishing to see a particular object of interest. 
thirty or forty miles off the beaten track, has no such resources at 
command. Hardwar or Haridwar, the gate of the Ganges where. 
it debouches from the mountains, is one of the sights of Hinduism. 
And Miss Gordon Cumming was determined to perform a pilgrimage 
to it. Now Hardwar could not boast of a dawk bungalow or a 
resident magistrate. But an elephant and a roughly furnished 
house attached to the office of Conservator of Forests was 
at her disposal and she was carried there in a dooly, some time 
as we make out, in the month of November, for there is a lofty 
disregard of dates in the book. The Ganges on arrival was clear 
and cold ; Brahmans were engaged in bottling up the sacred water 
in long bottles of thin green glass, to be carried back by pilgrims 
to the remotest corners of the Empire; and there were s and 
aga idols, incense-burners, and the inevitable sweetmeats 
or sale in abundance. We may observe here that there is an 
error in the assertion twice e that witnesses in our courts in 
India—Hindoos of course—are still sworn on the Ganja jal, or 
Ganges water. This old custom was abolished more than forty 
years ago. Every Hindoo or Mahommedan, or other witness, 
repeats a regular form of solemn affirmation. Christians, of course, 
are sworn on the Bible. The great gathering at Hardwar which 
was not witnessed, takes place in March or April, and except that 
the crossing of rivers is facilitated at that season by oa no 
time could be better devised for the propagation of disease. Cholera 
is apt to break out at the turn of the seasons, though curiously 
enough in Upper India it is there developed by the rains, and in 
Lower Bengal by the hot season. But anywhere in India the 
presence of 200,000 human beings, with animals of all kinds, from 
elephants and cheetahs to mules, cows, and sheep, is a sure 
guarantee for an epidemic. Some years ago the Government had 
to prevent the assemblage, or at least to discourage the attempts 
of pilgrims to get to the spot. The authoress on her visit was 
under the guidance of a Mahommedan who showed her round 
the temples which he doubtless despised, and he was wonder- 
fully glad when the whole round had been done, It was the 
slack season for pilgrims; but the inevitable sporisman turned 
up on a grassy island as well as the photographer. We are not 
quite certain whether tie slight notice of the Solani aqueduct 
and the Great Ganges Canal at this part of the narrative is taken 
from personal observation, but we should say not, 

In the hills, again, we find ground congeontoonly untrodden, 
To many of the summer visitors, Jakko, Phagoo, or Mahassoo, 
are the limits of exploration. But Miss Gordon Cumming went 
past the mission-station of Kotghur; past Rampore and its Raja, 
who divided his time between the purchase of clocks and ri 
and the brandy-bottle ; past Chini, where Lord Dalhousie devised 
many of his best measures and wrote some of his finest minutes; 
over swing-bridges, like that which caused the death of Lord 
Elgin ; and as far as the confines of Chinese Tartary. Here she 
became familiar with yaks and prayer-wheels, Buddhist monks, the 
sacred Lotus, and the mystic Om. She says truly that in the 
climate of the hills the variations of temperature are very trying. 
The body must be warmly clothed, and the pith-hat or the pagré 
is still necessary to deaden the rays of the sun. Native servants 
suffer severely from cold at nights; pools in the morning are 
coated with ice; and snow-blindness is not unknown. But the 
conveyance of the commissariat is ane well managed on 
these expeditions. The halting-grounds are skilfully chosen; the 
scenery is grand and lovely by turns; and the cedars magnificeat, 
though far below the giants of the Yosemite Valley. The authoress 
is not the first mn who has noticed the reckless felling of 
splendid trees and mourned over the sight of “ countless stumps,” 
and tracts cleared but not cultivated, or ever fit for cultivation. 
The Indian Forest Department really had its first germ in one of 
Lord Dalhousie’s minutes on preserves in the Panjab and in- 
discriminate felling of trees in the hill tracts. And it is only 
within the last twenty years that scientific conservators have 
taken adequate steps to prevent reckless expenditure of timber and 
to replant vacant spaces. 

The account of the Holy City of Benares is a fair specimen of 
the manner in which Miss Gordon Cumming treats well-known 
scenes. She tells us nothing very original, and it would be unfair 
to expect from her the minute knowledge of castes shown by the 
late Mr. Sherring or the accurate learning and apposite remarks of 
the Boden Professor of Sanskrit. But who could have s 
to her that the wife of Vishnu was Rama Chandra? This deity, 
we need only observe, is believed to have two wives of whom 
best known is Lakshmi, the Goddess of Fortune. It is fair to 
state that at p. 165, long before this visit to Benares, the name of 
the wife is given correctly. Probably the mistake arose from some 
confusion as to Vishnu’ appearance as Rama in his seventh 
Avatar. But the description of Benares, its bulls, monkeys, astro- 
logers, bathing-ghauts, narrow streets, and wells foul with “a 
horrible mass of putrescence,” is animated and ers os It 
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may serve as a sort of Murray or Baedeker to those who make the 

ter trip to India, never deemed complete unless it includes 
@ visit to the Holy City, which in Mr. Monier Williams's language 
is both the Jerusalem and the Mecca of the Hindus, 


TWO NOVELS.* 


freshing to read a novel with the vivid reflections of 
actual life, and evidently written by a man who is at home in 
the society he describes. West of Swardham is a story of a 
country gentleman, in whom, though he may be honourable and 
chivalrous in his feelings, the animal nature prevails over the 
spiritual. We do not mean to say that the squire of Sw 
is either sensual or grovelling, to borrow the emphatic language of 
Scripture. But he has few of the finer feelings of the hero of 
Locksley Hall; in the tone of his mind, as in his tastes, he rather 
resembles that hero's muscular rival. He prefers the saddle to a 
chair in the library; he is interested rather in guns and rods than 
in books; and, in short, he is neither intellectual nor extremely 
sensitive. He would have made, no doubt, an admirable member 
for the county, which is an ambition that is opening up when we 
are first introduced to him; but had he gone into the House of 
Commons, though he might have been trusted to “ vote straight,” 
he would seldom have spoken, and never been a statesman. So 
when misfortune overwhelms him, when the wealthy and high- 
irited squire is suddenly be , and when, inspired by the love 
t has cast its light on the darkness of his path, he feels bound 
to make his own way in the world, he never dreams of taking the 
world and its things by storm, He is content to stoop 
down to a situation as a gamekeeper, and, while discharging 
his new duties in the station to which he has been called, to 
wait with orga Xana in Providence on the revolutions of 
Fortune’s wheel. he known, as we know, that he was to be 
the subject of a three-volume novel, he might have made sure 
that Providence would do fairly well for him, though he might 
have been disappointed, as we have been surprised, at the turn of 
the dénowement which Mr. Peile prepares for him. But, seei 
nothing of the future, except through a glass very darkly, a 
being naturally depressed by the startling subversion of his cir- 
cumstances, the resolution with which he bears up is extremely 
creditable to him. In short, West of Swardham is an idealized 
type of the popular conception of the class of the fine young 
nglish gentleman which sent Cavaliers to the standards of Kin 
Charles in the darkest days of the Civil Wars, and which woul: 
vote blindly against any popular measures at the bidding of its 
natural leaders. 

The novel opens suggestively and dramatically. West of 
Swardham is so happy in his health, his home, and his prospects, 
that we are ass as veteran students of fiction that he ought 
already to be deciphering the handwriting on the wall. All the 

ings he enjoys so heartily are surely to pass away from him, 

and the only question is the when and thehow. He is by far the 
first commoner in his neighbourhood. He has been named by 
acclamation as the coming representative of the county, and as suc- 
cessor to the vacant mastership of the hounds. Feeling that he 
owes it to himself and his family to have heirs and to give a house- 
wife to the house of Swardham, he has almost as good as engaged 
himself to the daughter of the nearest Duke. When of a 
sudden the signs of the coming tempest blow up, and the storm- 
signals are read, in the first instance by the eyes of a sharp 
stranger, on the features of the squire’s mother, who seemed the 
model of dignified beneficence. Then, for a critical moment or 
two, Mr. Peile becomes conventionally sensational. We are pre- 
sented to a long-lost, or rather long-missing, cousin of the squire, 
who has a preferential claim on the family acres. West steps 
down from his proud pedestal with resignation; and, with a 
dignity worthy of his mother, he hands over the estates to this 
interloper, whom he has the strongest personal reasons for dis- 
liking. But, before disappearing from the sphere he would have 
adorned, he commits a foolish, an unfeeling, and almost a dis- 
honourable action, which is only to be excused by the perturbation 
of his mind. The Duke's daughter, who is a hackneyed beauty 
about town, has thrown him over with very little ceremony. His 
pride has suffered more than his heart, and he seeks consolation in 
talking the matter over with the only child and heiress of his old 
friend the rector. Confidences interchanged and a confessor 
sought in a novel under such sentimental circumstances can only 
have a single result. Mary Holbrooke has admired the grand 
oung squire from a distance, and in her simple candour she 
aan her innermost secret. The revelation comes as “ blessed 
balm” to his wounded spirit, and in the moment of épanchement 
he makes her blissfully happy by pane. In place of being 
the sensible man he is supposed to be, he must have been a fool 
had he not seen very clearly that Miss Holbrooke had given her- 
self over tohim wholly. but, being informed that very night by 
her father that a younger and a wealthy lover is coming forward, 
in short-sighted despondency and blind unselfishness he deter- 
mines to evacuate the field. It is then that he withdraws to the 
Scotch Highlands as gamekeeper and taxidermist, while Mary 
Holbrooke is left lamenting and nearly breaking her heart, That 


* West of Swardham. By the Rev. W. O. Peile, Author of “Tay.” 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1884. 

Between the Heather and the Northern Sea. By Mary Linskill. London : 
Bentley & Son, 1884. 
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she is willing to accept his halting explanations on a future occa- 
sion we need hardly say, more especially as he can give ical 
assurances of his good faith in the rejection of an heiress who, 
having offered herself to him in vain, has sought refuge in suicide 
from her mortification and disappointment. 

But the quiet undercurrent of humour in the novel is, perhaps, 
better than the seriousness and the pathos. If John West feels 
decidedly displaced in the novel situation of gamekeeper, his 
cousin Adolphus, who has unexpectedly succeeded to the estates, 
is very much more like a fish out of water. In his impecunious 
days Adolphus had been a raving and raging Radical; he had 
even stumped the neighbourhood of Swardham as demagogue and 
orator. Now, thanks to his changed circumstances and the seduc- 
tions of an aristocratic siren who has fascinated him, he is forced 
into the front ranks of the Tories, and comes forward to contest 
the division in the Conservative interest. That he has turned 
renegade for nothing and suffered a humiliating electoral defeat is, 
perhaps, the least part of his mortifications. He is smarting under 
the sense of the contempt cf the political friends he has deserted. 
There is a powerful and dramatic description of an interview with 
the oldest and the staunchest of these, a man who had really loved 
him like a son, and was slow to believe in the rumours of his 
apostacy. Minor mortifications are by no means wanting. He 
knows nothing of country sports; he has never learned to ride, 
and he comes to grief in the saddle of his quietest horse. He 
might have escaped animadversion by living in retirement, had 
it not been for that siren who has cast her spells over him. 
The fast Lady Georgiana FitzRaymond and her wild brother 
the Earl are depicted with great spirit, and come in admirably 
by way of contrast. We see Lady Georgiana sacrificing her- 
self to her devotion for her selfish brother, even to the point 


of being ready to marry the low-bred squire of Swardham. She 


is all the more willing to brace herself for the plunge that in 
the meantime there is a dissipated husband in the way, from 
whom her brother and her admirer intend to have her divorced. 
He is removed by a fire he has kindled himself, a piece of retri- 
butive justice, and the fire disfigures the admirer beyond recogni- 
tion. Always mean-looking, he became hideous to repulsiveness, 
Yet we are almost made to pity the low-minded wretch when 
his lady-love shrieks out all her horror of him in his presence, just 
when he had looked for the gratification of his hopes, and when 
she was all that was left to him to live for. The dénowement of the 
novel is as unexpected as it is pleasing, and is in perfect harmony 
besides with the character of John West, of the girl he is to 
marry, and of her father the rector. When the interloping pro- 
prietor of Swardham died, we never doubted that his estates 
would go by will or through intestacy to the natural heir, more 
especially as West had made it up with his cousin, and the two 
had become inseparable. As matter of fact, there is nothing of 
the kind; and John West, thanks to his punctiliously honourable 
conduct, sees himself dispossessed of Swardham for the second 
time when it was actually again within his grasp. But all the 
same, the story makes a happy ending, though we shall not 
anticipate the interest by disclosing it, and we may congratulate 
Mr. Peile on an enjoyable novel, with considerable freshness in 
the conception and the incidents. 

There is a certain originality, too, in Miss or Mrs. Linskill’s 
Between the Heather and the Northern Sea, though we cannot say 
so much for the freshness, notwithstanding the promise of the 
name. The originality p= consists in making the young girl 
who is the heroine talk with the speculative and philosophical 
profundity of the most obscure modern poetry, taking far-fetched 
views of the subtler problems of life, and dragging them into 
conversations with casual visitors. Fine writing and fanciful 
thinking, unless introduced with extreme discretion, are fatal to 
the enjoyment of any ordinary novel. Genevieve Bartholomew, 
notwithstanding the sweetness of her looks and of her name, and 
the exquisite graces of her person, strikes us as a feminine prig of 
the purest water. Had she not inherited it of her father, the 
misunderstood and loquacious artist, he must have found her 
lively volubility intolerable. As it is, the pair are well suited to 
each other. ‘There is some originality also in banishing Bartholomew 
and his daughter to what is supposed to be one of the most 
solitary and back-of-the-world districts in England, although in 
reality it is pared ag by personages of the most distinctive and 
eccentric individualities. Murk-Marishes lies literally at the back 
of the world ; and there is a rather good and impressive description 
of how the exiles reached it by crossing the desolate wastes of the 
moors in wild weather andin a carrier’s cart. Butoncearrived at their 
new home any student of sensational character would have found 
startling materials for inexhaustible observation. The very carrier 
who had driven them is a character in himself; so is the worthy 
woman who welcomes them in a wayside cottage, where they 
break the journey, with her s , her manners, and her beau 
tiful old china. The great lady of the ees, who 
happened to cherish an old attachment to Mr. holomew, gets 
herself up in purple and fine linen, in jewelry and gossamer 
shawls, and floating draperies, when she takes her walks abroad 
amid the bracken and the heather; and under an angelically 
imperturbable exterior is a type besides of steel-hearted and inve- 
terate malignity. There is a middle-aged spinster living near this 
Miss Richmond who has been making a lifelong fight — 
hard times on the farm she rents, and is a type of self-reliance 
under an accumulation of difficulties. There is a farmer who has 
loved the spinster passionately all his life, and is a type of a devo- 
tion that would be distinctly self-sacrificing had she permitted it, 
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And the pair of elderly turtle~loves, or the gentlemen at all 
events, make no secret of their strained and embarrassing rela- 
tions, 80 that both enlist the active sympathies of Miss Genevieve. 
There is a venerable Canon of the English Church, who is a t 

of the learned and benevolent divine; and he has a youthful 
curate, who, though anything but learned, and hating books, 
is nevertheless so much a model of manly purity that 
the artist christens him Sir Galahad, and paints him as that 
spotless knight. And there is a romantic landowner, living 
somewhat misanthropically in a picturesque ancestral hall, where 
he spends his leisure in dawdling over articles for the magazines, 
who falls passionately in love with the impressible Genevieve after 
captivating her by snatching her from a watery grave. For as 
Murk-Marishes lies on the shores of the Northern Sea, we have 
storms on the coast, with the inevitable shipwreck, the story of 
which is carried through several chapters, though, like that of the 
drive over the moors, it is told with considerable spirit. With such 
a variety of character, with scenery and incidents that lend them- 
selves to picturesque and striking situations, the novel might have 
been made sufficiently exciting. But we are compelled to say that 
it drags terribly, and however much the extravagances of the 
characters may astonish us, we are never worked up to take the 
faintest interest in them. Noel Bartholomew, in whom the sensa- 
tions are — d to centre, and who engrosses the attention of the 
graceful an dutiful heroine Genevieve, isthe most helpless and feeble 
of men. Weak as water, he never knows his own mind ; even under 
pressure of paternal affection and poverty, he is incapable of an act of 
energy or constancy of purpose ; and we share in Miss Richmond's 
surprise, if not her indignation, when he actually musters sufficient 
audacity to refuse the offer of her hand. Admitting the artist's 
genius, we think the reason of his failing, from a pecuni 
point of view, must have been that his essential feebleness of will 
was reflected in the conception and execution of his paintings. 
The central episode of the three long volumes is the incident which 
hurried him on in an ever-accelerating descent towards his grave ; 
and the author dilates on the pain and mortification he experienced 
when a couple of sketches that had been ordered of him by a 
neighbour were most uncivilly returned on his hands. As we 
breathe a reguiescat in pace to his memory, it strikes us that Miss 
Linskill must surely have studied in his school, for she has given 
us a gallery of sketches with a certain undeniable talent in them, 
but which leave us nevertheless with the most vague impressions 
of the very remarkable originals, 


HISTORIC FINANCE.* 


A GOOD history of English finance cannot but be valuable and 
interesting. Mr. Dowell’s work may fairly be called good, 
though it might easily have been very much better. The reader 
is left to pick out for himself from loose masses of figures the lead- 
ing facts and comparative surveys which might and should have 
been given in a few clear, simple statistical tables; to make out 
the budget of any one year, as the author should have given it in 
a quarter of a page, would be the task of hours. A little more 
constructive skill would have halved the bulk of the work; and a 
dozen or a score of tables would have doubled its value. We have 
found one or two errors of sheer heedlessness. On the accession of 
James II. the dispute in Council related not to the continuance of 
the customs granted for life to Charles II., which was a practical 
necessity, but to the question whether the money should be ap- 

priated by the King or reserved for the disposal of Parliament. 
The financial history of the last two centuries is told in excessive 
detail, and told twice over. The earlier part, to which most students 
will look with especial interest, is meagre in the extreme, 

Of Saxon finance prior to the Conquest Mr. Dowell tells us 
little, and nothing new. Four or five pages only are given to the 
whole period. Is it true, moreover, that the successors of Egbert 
appropriated the royal demesnes of Northumbria, Mercia, and East 

nglia, or that the folkland was virtually identified with the 
demesne? The Danegeld, the one tax of Saxon times familiar by 
name at least to ordinary readers of English history, was assessed 
on the hyde of 120 acres, at a rate varying from one shilling to 
four shillings. First levied in 991, it then produced 10,000/.; in 
1002, 24,000/.; in 1007, 36,000/.; in 1012, 48,000/. ; and in 1018 
no less than 72,000/., besides the vast sum of 10,500/. contributed 
by London alone. For many centuries, indeed, the wealth, and 
especially the taxable wealth, of London bore a surprisingly large 

portion to that of England. After the Danish conquest, the 
Danegeld, no longer a tribute to foreign pirates, probably fur- 
nished the main support of the standing fleet which seems to have 
been maintained in Channel, and of the Housecarls, who must 
have formed more than a Royal Guard, if less than a standing 
army. This force appears as the instrument of Harthacnut’s 
tyranny, and probably bore the brunt of Harold’s Welsh cam- 

i It must have sustained heavy loss at Stamford Bridge ; 
yet it was strong enough to bear a _—_- part in the defence of 
the entrenched hill at Senlac. Such a regular force implies large 
and reliable revenue. Whence came, too, the pay and provisions 
which failed at last, but supported for months the fleet and army 
assembled to guard the southern coast of England? Edward's 
lavish piety had left the Treasury almost empty; and neither the 
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royal demesne nor the estates of the Godwinsons can well have 
sustained so heavy a burden. Taxes of some kind Harold surely 
must have levied, while, had those taxes been unusual or 
oppressive, the fact would unquestionably have been recorded 
and exaggerated. 

The Danegeld was levied on occasion, at rates varying from two 

to six shillings per hyde, down to 1163. The feudal tenure, as 
gradually developed, furnished pretexts for large and frequent 
exactions. It was an effective means of internal government and 
defence, but was early found inefficient and inadequate for pro- 
tracted foreign war. The Continental quarrels of our Norman 
sovereigns speedily drove them to the employment of mercenaries 
(é.e. paid troops). Aids, primer seisin (a sort of succession du 
of one year’s value), wardship and marriage, ouster-le main ( 
a year’s value paid for the removal of the royal hand on the ex- 
piration of a minority), relief (paid on taking up inheritance, at 
the rate of 100 shillings per knight’s fee) brought in doubtless 
considerable, but irregular and unreliable, revenues, From the 
first these incidents seem to have been far more oppressive to the 
tenant than profitable to the Crown. The towns—all, or nearly 
all, of them within royal demesne—paid large fines for various 
liberties, and often, perhaps generally, paid rents to their liege 
lord for the right of self-government, fees for fairs, markets, &c, 
Personal service was readily commuted for scutage,a payment 
rising from 2 marks (17, 6s. 8d.) to 408. per 20/. annual fee, which 
was at first levied as a fine for default. Tallage was taken “ of 
right ” from the tenants of urban and rural demesne; and mer- 
ehants, native and foreign, readily compounded for royal exactions 
and secured royal protection by paying tolls on the export of wool 
and leather and the import of wine (the oldest “ customs”). The 
last scutage was levied in 1322, the last tallage ten years later. 
In 1275 Parliament wrested from Edward I. the acknowledgment 
of its sole right to grant duties, which were now found to fall 
upon the native producer and consumer—one mark for every two 
sacks of wool, 600 wool fells, and every last of leather, But the 
arrangement was speedily broken, and new customs were obtained 
in 1302 by negotiation with the merchants, and it was not till 
1362, after the Peace of Bretigny, that the exclusive right of 
Parliament was finally established. 

The first tithe on movables was granted, or enacted, by Papal 
authority, in 1188, for the Second Crusade. From 1334 subsidies 
of a fifteenth on goods in general, and a tenth from tenants of the 
royal demesne, became the principal form of direct taxation, Poll 
taxes (so-called), varying according to rank, were levied in 1377 
and 1380, and on other occasions, the maximum being 60 groats, 
the minimum 1 groat (4d.) for man and wife. Children under 
sixteen were exempt; and hence the outrage which gave the 
immediate occasion of Wat Tyler's insurrection. “ A fifteenth and 
tenth,” however, speedily came to mean a fixed sum of about 
38,000l., gradually sinking with the decay of particular towns to 
32,000/., levied by a fixed assessment on each shire and boreugh, A 
tax thus limited became, with the growth of national wealth and 
needs, ridiculously inadequate. A new Land-tax of 5 per cent. 
was granted in 1404, and a graduated Income-tax in 1435. But 
the customs on wool and hides exported, and 2s. per ton on wine 
imported, with a general poundage of 6d. ad valorem on other 
exports and imports, were the only permanent and regular revenue 
of the Crown, and during the War of the Roses almost the sole 
addition to the yield of the royal estates. This hereditary revenue, 
however, sufficed for the ordinary expenses both of the State and 
the Household. The great popularity of Edward IV. with the 
citizens, especially of London, enabled him to raise considerable 
benevolences, a practice which, forbidden by Act of Parliament on 
the accession of Richard IL, was resumed and carried to an often 
oppressive extent by Henry VIII. and his children. The old 
fifteenths and tenths were still granted, from time to time, but 
under the Tudors were accompanied by subsidies, in the nature of 
an Income-tax, of 4s. on the rental of lands, and 2s, 8d. on the 
total valne of pd about 80,000/. Each subsidy was 
accompanied by a clerical grant of 6s. in the pound of annual 
value, worth about 20,000/, The last grant made to Elizabeth 
was of four subsidies end eight fifteenths and tenths, amount- 
ing in all perhaps to 640,000/7, But the later subsidies, like the 
fifteenths and tenths, were levied on a fixed assessment, which 
had ceased to bear any relation to real value; which, as Raleigh 
affirmed, was often but a hundredth thereof. The wealth 
of England had steadily and rapidly increased during the lo 
period of , interrupted only by brief wars abroad an 
easily quelled insurrections, which lasted from the battle of 
Bosworth to that of Edgehill (1485-1642). The political power 
of the Crown was greater, perhaps, than under the greatest Plan- 
tagenets, But wealth had become more and more the principal 
foundation of power, and the Crown of England was poorer than 
ever. ven the confiscation of the monasteries contributed little 
to enrich the Sovereign or the State. English impatience of taxa- 
tion was such that only at the greatest crisis of her reign, when 
the religion and independence of the realm were in danger, did 
Elizabeth venture to call on her subjects for a pecuniary contribu- 
tion at all adequate to the national pretensions or proportionate to 
the national means. Even benevolences and monopolies, oppressive 
as they were, seemed safer, less odious, than the direct taxation to 
which England alone of all civilized States was still unused, 
Hence the financial difficulties of Charles I., of which ungenerous 
advantage was taken by his Parliaments, and with less excuse by 
recent historians; the desperate attempt to revive the ancient 
fiscal prerogatives, as in the case of Ship-money, and finally the 
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Scotch invasion, the Civil War, and the overthrow of the 
monarchy. 

Our modern financial policy dates from the Great Rebellion. The 
Parliament, which had grudged its Sovereign the means of main- 
taining the dignity of the Crown, the safety of the realm, the 
Protestant cause in Europe, resorted on its own behalf to stringent 
and unprecedented taxation, mostly borrowed from abroad. New 
assessments furnished the basis of searching direct taxation. 
Monthly subsidies produced from 35,000/. to 120,000/., levied for 
the first time on the tenant, because the landlord was often absent 
—that is, serving in the royal armies. Excise and customs duties 
scarcely less oppressive than those of the Napoleonic War were esti- 
mated to produce 1,300,000/. per annum. ‘The fleets and armies of 
the Commonwealth were sustained by duties on wine, spirits, hops, 
tobacco, cloth, silk, beer, cider, tin, copper, lead, iron, soap, oil, 
but, above all, by oppressive duties on food. The worst of these 
were gradually removed. But the Salt-tax, the most odious, 
perbaps, of all, was maintained to the last. The total revenue of 
the Lord Protector must have ranged from a million and a half to 
two millions. Public opinion, however, was gradually reconciled 
to the convenience of indirect internal taxation; and hereditary 
duties of customs and excise furnished in the next reign the most 
obvious and easy means of commuting those intolerable in- 
cidents of the feudal tenure which had lapsed during the Com- 
monwealth. The revenue settled on Charles II., and estimated 
at 1,200,000/., was derived in great part from duties on drink. 
Tea, coflee, chocolate, were taxed by the gallon—a tax which, of 
course, was costly and troublesome to levy, and easily evaded. 
The yield fell short c: the estimate, and was made up by the 
grant of the Hearth-money—a tax of two shillings on every hearth 
or stove, yielding, when farmed, about 170,000/. ; afterwards com- 
muted for the only less odious Window-tax. 

From 1688 to 1815 England can hardly be said to have had a 
financial policy. Deranged by the Continental wars of William III. 
and his asco successors, by the American struggle and the 
death-grapple with revolutionary and Imperial France, our finance 
‘was one of necessity, or rather of desperation. The following figures 
exhibit the growth of taxation, debt, and military expenditure :— 

Interest Army and 


Nav. 
Taxation 
penditure 
Millions Millions Millions 
William III. (League against France) ... 44 12 13 
1739 (Spanish Wars) eee ove ove + 2 185 


5 

I Spanish Wars 2 
Seven Years’ War ove 4'5 4 
1792 War) «ws we 93 64 
Each of these shows the expenditure of a year of peace as raised 
by the preceding wars. The last named was Pitt's last year of 
peace and financial reform. The next year witnessed the outbreak 
of the longest and most desperate contest in which England has 
ever been engaged, a contest lasting 23 years and costing about 
830 millions. In 1815 the taxation of Great Britain had increased 
fourfold. It amounted to 68} millions, besides 6} contributed by 
Ireland. A debt of 860 millions involved an annual charge of 32 
millions. To raise such a revenue Ministers had been driven to 
every possible fiscal resource, however oppressive, to taxes on food, 
clothing, warmth, light, locomotion, manufactures and raw mate- 
rial, luxuries and necessaries. “ The schoolboy,” Sydney Smith 
said, “ whips his taxed top, the beardless youth manages his taxed 
horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road; and the dying English- 
man, pouring his medicine which has paid 7 per cent. into a 

n that has paid 15 per cent., flings himself back upon his 
chintz bed, which has paid 22 per cent., and expires in the arms 
of an apothecary who has paid a licence of tool. for the privilege 
of putting him to death. His whole property is then immediately 
taxed from 2 to 10 per cent., besides the probate. Large fees are 
demanded for burying him in the chancel, His virtues are handed 
down to posterity on taxed marble, and he is then gathered to his 
fathers to be taxed no more.” , 

In seventy years of almost uninterrupted peace we have reverted, 
as far as possible, to the finance of the Restoration, The Income- 
tax and the Stamp and Succession Duties are almost the only 
relics of war finance, and the former accurately represents the 
intention of the Tudor subsidies, and the so-called Land-tax of the 
Revolution—a tax meant to be levied on all incomes, derived 
from personalty as well as realty. The Stamp Duties and Suc- 
cession Duties, the latter especially, represent in a less cumbrous, 
but hardly less oppressive, form the Tudor benevolences. Pitt’s 
two-shilling Income-tax was estimated to produce 10, and actually 
produced about 6 millions. The one-shilling Income-tax of 1803-4 
yielded 4,700,000/., or 400,000/. per penny. In 1815 the amount 
‘was 600,000/. per penny. In 1843 the estimate was between 

00,0002, and 600,000/, per penny, the yield 800,000/. In 1853 
it remained almost unaltered. In 1864 it was 1,250,000/., in 
1874, including Ireland, between 1,800,000/. and 1,900,000/, per 
penny; the total at threepence being nearly the same as at seven- 
pence in 1843, and at two shillings in 1800, 

In 1883 the Drink and Smoke Duties yielded 39°3 millions. 
Of the remaining 30 millions produced by sensible taxation, pro- 

rty paid 23°4, groceries 4°83, and commerce 1°8 millions. 
Pro y paid, besides, nearly the whole of our enormous load of 
local taxation, The nett result of a Ppa ai omnes is that 

roperty, and especially property in , 80 far from escaping its 
share of the real taxation than at 
almost any period of our history. 


THE FIELD OF HONOR.* 


HE FIELD OF HONOR is not a book to review tamel 

and critically in cold blood. No; The Field of Honor eater 
to enjoy. We have rarely met with more fine confused reading. If 
we were not so grateful to Major Truman for this affluent source 
of amusement, we might still be averse to carping at his perfor- 
mance. The Major “has seen many others,” and, we fancy, isa 
tall fellow of his hands. He has passed “ much of his leisure time 
during twenty years in obtaining interesting and accurate infor- 
mation” about duels, Not only has he studied history, but pro- 
bably he has made a good deal of it. This is not the kind of 
author with whom a critic feels that it would be wise or right to 
trifle. Major Truman is no friend of your poking and scratching 
French affairs; the small sword he seems to despise; and we 
fancy he approves the conduct of the youth who, after “ posting” 
a friend, sat for seventeen hours under the placard, with a 
two-scatter shot gun. Or the Major might propose axes— 
“sharp work,” as princely Bulbo admitted. Again, who can 
think or write without profound humility about an author who 
has known Billy the Kid himself? We confess that to our mind 
Billy the Kid has always been the most alluring personality of 
modern America. He was not, indeed, analytic or Bostonian or 
impressioniste, but in his unaffected nature dwelt much that was 
massive and concrete. 

Major Truman, then, knew Billy the Kid. 

And did you once see Billy plain ? 
And did he turn and shoot at you ? 
And did you pot at him again ? 
How strange it seems and new! 
But you were living before that, 
And you are living after. 
Which is more luck than fell to the share of most who saw Billy 
the Kid. As Major Truman's book is desultory in method, so 
that he skips about the field of honour, fro: the affair between 
“ Pittacus and Phyrnon 547 B.c.” to that of “Jonathan and 
Pudens, also at an early period,” and wanders from 1750 back to 
Clan Chattan and Clan Kay, as, like Herodotus, his discourse seeks 
digressions, we propose to pick plums out of his cake just where 
we choose. First, then, for Major Truman’s own memorabilia. 
“The writer has seen the redoutable Billy the Kid (who when 
only nineteen had killed his eleventh man), and has heard him 
tell the story of his murderous exploits with marvellous non- 
chalance.” Nor Billy only has our Major seen, but he has also 
looked on Curly Bill, “ He has witnessed Curly Bill shoot off the 
winkers of a man without harming the sight, and pick off the 
stoppers from liquor-decanters at twenty yards without fracturing 
their necks.” To be sure the liquor-decanters had not pistols in 
their hands. Alas, for Bill, and Biily, and also for Russian Bill, 
about whom moreanon. “ They have been laid away in unknown 
sarcophagi,” says Major Truman, and on these sarcophagi we are 
fain to cast the meed of a melodious tear. Russian Bill was a 
“blower,” or braggart. He was highly educated, and spoke six 
languages. Most people who knew the u uscovite thought he wasa 
coward and not at alla bad man. But “ much bad living killed 
Teste Noire at last,” and much big-talking did for Russian Bill. 
The town of Shakspeare (N.M.) in a fit of virtue had determined 
to be rid of its “rustlers,” and induced twelve of them to leave. 
In a couple of days the evil star of Russian Bill led him and 
Sandy King to the town of Shakspeare, where they at once brought 
on themselves the notice of the Vigilance Committee. “Phe 
Muscovite now bragged so much of his many misdeeds that the 
Committee hanged him. He did not die game, which caused all 
to doubt whether he was really a bad man; but Sandy King 
“sang a song and danced a spring beneath the gallows-tree ”; or, 
at all events, he took two drinks and expired blaspheming. The 
coroner’s jury found that Russian Bill and Sandy King had 
simultaneously comniitted suicide by hanging. Soon after the 
sheriff of Grant County (N. M.) received a letter from the American 
Consul at St. Petersburg “saying that the Countess Telfuin was 
very anxious to learn the whereabouts of her son, who bad been 
banished for political reasons, but who possessed large estates. 
The letter enclosed a photograph of Russian Bill.” 

So ended a romance of real life. It may not be easy to see 
what any of these Bills, Curly, or the Russ, or he whom men 
called The Kid, have to do with the Field of Honour. The only 
connexion is that they are good pistol-shots, and always m 
homicidal practice. They are typical Cowboys, “ stealers of horses 
and cattle, guzzlers of adulterated spirits, and shooters of men. ... 
most numerously and lawlessly found in the territories of 
Montana, Arizona, and New Mexico.” A truly melodramatic 
Cowboy duel is quoted by Major Truman. One Davis, of 
Philadelphia, was a herdsman in the West, whep, because he did. 
not wish to tight, he was called “the Northern Coward.” But 
when Garcia, a yellow-skinned Greaser,a mere Mexican, styled 
him thus, Davis remonstrated. The other Cowboys gathered, and. 
a duel was arranged. To each man was given a Mexican dagger, 
and the pair were fastened together by a padlocked chain. They 
were then lowered seventy-five feet into a caiion. A few days 
after Davis returned, weak, wounded, half-starved, dragging with 
him all that was mortal of Garcia. He explained that, as he was 
being lowered, he had reflected on the conditions of the duel. He had 
concluded that it would be an advan to receive the first thrust. 
As soon as the Mexican struck (wounding his side), Davis severed 


* The Field of Honor. By Major Ben C. Truman. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1834. 
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the muscles of bis right arm, whereon Garcia drop; his knife, 
and as he stooped for it Davis stabbed him in the back. Garcia 
then played Davis's own trick on him, and both stood motionless, 
when Garcia dropped back dead. He drew down Davis in his fall, 
and some days passed before hunger drove the Philadelphian to the 
—- effort of climbing out of the caion. Another example 
of Western life may be quoted in full; it slightly reminds one of 
Bret Harte’s adventure of the Jay and the Hawk :— 

“O hush!” shouted a long, lank fellow, as he jumped upon a table filled 

with rough men. The cause of his joy was the words of the dealer of the 
keno-bank, calling the number that made him winner of the pot. “I am 
a hard man from Bitter Creek, I eats b’ar-meat, weigh 4ooo pounds, smells 
like a wolf, and the whiz of bullets is musicin my year,” yelled the fellow, 
as he threw his sombrero off from his villainous-looking countenance. One 
of the men who had been less fortunate at the game hit him a blow under 
the ear just as he finished speaking, and he fell like an ox. He picked him- 
self up, looked quietly around the place, and then said, “ Well, this is the 
most sociable community I ever struck. Come on, boys, let’s liquor.” It 
cost him five dollars to treat, but the experience he got was worth it. These 
twocharacters represent the two different classes of men you fiud on the border. 
‘The man who shouted when he won the pot at the keno-bank was a brag- 
gart. He would boast of his great exploits, of the horses he had stolen 
and of the men he had killed, and would swagger around with an air that 
would scare any one but a brave man. But when he met a fighter he 
always wilted. He and Curly Bill are fair representatives of the two 
classes of hard characters you find on the border. 
There is (p. 105) a splendid account of a fight in a liquor bar 
between Graham( a barrister) and Maguire, in which a Dutchman 
(who had nothing to do with the affair) was unluckily slain. 
But we prefer the two versions of the origin of the bowie knife, 
one of which was communicated last year to a newspaper by an 
old gentleman who in boyhood had been present at the action. 
The fight occurred in 1817. There was a feud (see the Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, by Mark Twain), there was a feud between 
Judge Crane and James and Resin Bowie. James Bowie once 
beat Crane (no weapons), and this caused a number of vendettas. 
A holmgang (we do not notice Grettir’s duels in the Major's book) 
was arraD between Dr. Maddox and Samuel Wells, on the 
sandbar opposite the city of Natchez. According to the con- 
ditions, neither Crane nor Bowie was to be present. The rest of 
the citizens of Natchez, however, turned out, and the quarrel 
between Maddox and Welsh was accommodated without appeal 
to arms. Brandy, champagne, and cigars were ferried over, and 
all the parties to the feud were merry together. “ Everything 
was tinged with the rainbow hues of friendly feeling,” when 
Judge Crane appeared on the scene. Bowie heard he had crossed, 
and went after him. “ Instantaneously, like a snowflake falling ona 
heated furnace,” says ourauthor, “ the friendly feeling disappeared.” 
Now, according to one account, Crane put a bullet from a duelling- 
pistol through Bowie, who fell. Crane then ran at him with a sword- 
cane which Bowie grasped, and therewith perforated the heart of 
Crane. General shooting then , the spectators fled into the 
river, and six men were killed and fifteen wounded. During the 
illness which followed, Bowie shaped a wooden model of his cele- 
brated knife, which afterwards, when done into steel, obtained a 
world-wide reputation. According to another version, Bowie slew 
one Wright with a knife which his brother Resin had fashioned 
out of an old blacksmith’s file, or “rasp.” Resin afterwards took 
the knife to Philadelphia, where it became the model whence so 
many useful implements have been fashioned. Bowie was killed 
by Indians at the Alamo, in an affair from which only one woman 
and a negro boy escaped alive. Red men have fought duels with 
Aryans, as when Carpenter, the Choctaw chief, had it out with 
Price, in 1883. Both men seem to have been shot simultaneously, 
and to have died on the spot. We are sorry for the Choctaw. 
He was the person offended. Of course all these duels are 
horribly rough, informal affairs. The South Carolina code never 
seems to have prevailed widely in the States, where a cruel 
and unfair system of rough and tumble “getting the drop” has 
been in vogue. It is pleasant to compare that noble Hibernian 
Code signed by the fighting name of Amby Bodkin. More 
bloodthirsty legislation was never invented, still it is legislation. 
For example, an apology is permitted, after exchange of two 
shots, but “no firing in the air is admissible in any case... . 
Child's play must be dishonourable on one side or the other, and 
is accordingly prohibited.” Seconds frequently took part, at right 
angles to principals when pistols were used. Illinois settled the 
affair of duels best. Only one was fought on her soil; one man 
was killed and the other was hanged. This was like the old 
Japanese rule ; no seconds, and whoever came back alive reckoned 
a coward, The interest of Major Truman's book has only been 
hinted at, so to speak, in this notice; his anecdotes are almost 
inexhaustible, and if his method is casual, and his references to 
authorities rare, why we read him for pleasure, not for the purpose 
of passing examinations, The chapter on the remorse of duellists 
deserves to be read in a more thoughtful! spirit. 


ILLUSTRATED TOPOGRAPHY.* 


E have before us three books of a character so entirely 
different that it seems strange that they should come so 
readily under the same denomination. The largest is an ambitious 


* Etchings of Old London. By Ernest George. Fine Art Society. 
I 

Hanley and the Houseof Lechmere. By the late E.P. Shirley. London : 
Pickering & Co. 

The Courtenay Mantelpiece at Exeter. By Roscoe Gibbs and Mrs. 
Halliday. Torquay Directory Office. 1834. 


piece of work, by an architect of repute, who would convince the 
world that he is before all things an artist. Next we have @ 
modest little volume, prettily printed and carefully edited, con- 
taining some out-ol-the-way notes on an old west-country family 
and its residence. Lastly, we have a book which is entirely 
devoted to the delineation and elucidation of a single piece of 
decorative art in an episcopal palace, The tendency of the age to 
investigate truthfully is apparent in all three, but they cannot be 
said to have much else in common. Yet they all come under the 
same heading, and are all characteristic of the new historical 
school, It used to be that topography and family history con- 
sisted mainly of traditional legends and guesswork. Any story, 
however improbable, was good enough to be seriously discussed 
even in books with some pretension to accuracy and original re- 
search, Such a method will not do now. All particulars set 
down must be fortified with references to documentary authority. 
Nothing is taken for granted. Family legends and local tradition 
go for naught, and it is further to be noticed that infinite pains are 
spent over the smallest questions. In this one respect only can 
we find fault. It really matters very little to the general history 
of our country which of the Harringtons are commemorated in 
the Porlock monuments about which Mrs. Halliday discoursed 
so exhaustively last year. It is really of very little moment that 
the sword and keys are differently disposed in various representa- 
tions of the arms of the sees of Exeter and Winchester. But it 
does matter very much that among the numbers of what the 
Americans call our “ leisure class” there are workers who are 
willing to take pains even with a small and unimportant piece of 
work. Such a conscientious, accurate, and uncompromising 
genealogist as the lamented LKvelyn Philip Shirley both threw 
new light into difficult and obscure historical problems, and re- 
flected credit on a science which professional heralds and genealo- 
gists had rendered a byword for its disregard of truth. Before 
entering into any detailed notice of Mr. Shirley’s Hanley or Mrs. 
Halliday’s Courtenay Mantelpiece, itis worth while to congratulate 
ourselves on the increase in the amount and in the improvement 
of the quality of this kind of work. What legend and tradition 
are to local and family history, picturesqueness is to the archi- 
tectural draughtsman. Here Mr. George fails 2s compared with 
the authors whose names are associated with his; and when we 
come to examine the letterpress of his work, presumably compiled 
by himself, we shall see that he has fallen into the very faults 
which we have praised them for avoiding. 

Hanley and the House of Lechmere is as perfect a piece of work 
on a small scale as anything we have ever seen. It is a “ mono- 
graph,” so to speak, of a family of the upper middle class, with a 
history typically English. The very fact that it was probably of 
foreign origin does not render its career the less characteristic 
in the qualities which have made England what, in spite of 
Radicals and professional agitators, it still is. The Lechmeres 
emerge from obscurity in the reign of Edward I., though, as Mr. 
Shirley points out, it is very possible that a certain Roger 
who held lands, afterwards theirs, at the time of the Domes- 
day Survey was their ancestor, This is a sort of probability 
which, cautiously mentioned, as it would certainly be wrong 
to omit it, by Mr. Shirley, the older school of genealogists would 
not have hesitated to assume as an unquestionable fact. Mr, 
Shirley, though he mentions Lechmere Heath, seems to acce 
the theory of Dr. Thomas that the name is connected with 
Low Countries, where the Lech is a stream in the delta of the 
Rhine. A plain English derivation from leech and mere would 
seem to most minds more satisfactory; but, as Mr. Shirley takes 
care not to decide for either view, the question is still open. He 
traces the family lineally, giving the arms of each generation in 
delicate woodcuts in the text, from William Lechmere of Hanley 
in the reign of Edward III. The great light and ornament of the 
Lechmeres was the judge, Sir Nicholas, who managed to steer 
safely through the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the dicta- 
torship of Cromwell without losing his bead or imperilling his 
chance of promotion under the Restoration. The eminent lawyer 
kept a kind of yearly record during his life, and it was continued 
at intervals after his death by Lucy, his daughter-in-law, who 
survived till 1729. Sir Nicholas preserved among others a very 
interesting document, though of course it might have compro- 
mised him with the authorities. This is an invitation to “ the 
funeral of the most serene and most renowned Oliver, late Lord 
Protector.” There are many other remarkable notes in the little 
book. We do not, for instance, often hear any good of Bishop 
Bonner ; but it ap that, having been maintained at school and 
at Oxford by the liberality of Thomas Lechmere, then head of the 
family, “hee (afterwards coming to great place) gratefully ac- 
knowledged and requited, as by divers letters written by himself 
(yet extant) may appeare.” Sir Nicholas kimself was born he 
says “about the later end of Sept. 1613, the same yeare and very 
neare the same day that my uncle, St Thomas Overbury, was 
poysoned in the Tower of London.” Of his father he tells us that 


| “Hee was a tall comely man, exceeding temperate in all things 


(but tobacco) and very kindly affectionat to his children.” There 
is a full account of Lord Lechmere, a grandson of Sir Nicholas, 
who “ was one of the managers against Dr. Sacheverell, and moved 
the impeachment against Lord Derwentwater.” This great lawyer's 
career was nearly cut short by smallpox, but he was attended b 

Dr. Morton and Dr. Cole, who gave him “compound powder of 
crabs’ claws and eyes,” as well as the “ ashes and powder of toads,” 
With such remedies he naturally recovered. . The present Sir 
Edmund Lechimere has the original recipe. We cannot leave this 
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charming little book without a word of praise for the illustra- 


Mrs. Halliday and Mr. Roscoe Gibbs have compiled an account 
of the Courtenay Mantelpiece, with numerous illustrations, which 
forms # companion to their volume on the Porlock Monuments. 
It is rather absurd to of the Bishop as “the Right Reverend 
Peter Courtenay, D.D.,” seeing he died in 1492, and would pro- 
bably not have known himself by such a title. His mother was 
the daughter of Lord Hungerford ; why does not Mrs. Halliday 
call her “the Honourable Mrs. Courtenay”? Courtenay was 
Dean of Exeter at the time of his elevation to the bishopric, and 
was consecrated in St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, in 1478. 
Nine years later he was promoted to Winchester, having been one 
of the supporters of Richmond, afterwards King Henry VII. The 
mantelpiece to which the book is devoted, and of which a large 
folding view is given, is exceedingly elaborate and complicated in 
design ; but every heraldic and other emblem or embellishment is 
minutely accounted for. Mrs. Halliday’s description is supple- 
mented by a series of notes from the pen of Mr. Gibbs on the arms 
of the See of Exeter. The mantelpiece was very senselessly re- 


moved in 1845 from its original position in the dining-room of | p 


the episco to the hall, where it is faced by a row of 
large windows. “The effect of a reflected light thrown upon 
every part of the sculpture is to reduce the whole relievo into 
a disappointing appearance of general flatness.” Altogether this 
book is a very complete performance, and will cause readers 
to wish that its authors should take up some larger and more 
important subject, and treat it in the same manner. There 
are some curious mistakes or misprints. At one place we read 
“a dog having ran away with a favourite bird,” &c. At another 
Mrs. iday undertakes to give some account of Bishop Courtenay 
“before alluding to the mantelpiece itself.” ‘“ Alluding,” here, 
should surely be “adverting” or some such word. On p. 5 we 
read that Sir Edward Courtenay was “ created later ninth Earl of 
Devonshire.” By this expression it is evidently intended that he 
“ succeeded ” or “‘ was restored”; but as a matter of fact he wus 
created, not ninth, but first earl of a new line. 

Mr. George’s twenty etchings of old London have a melancholy 
interest. Already, as he remarks, about a third of his favourite 
subjects have perished. Among our recent losses may be men- 
tioned Temple Bar, Oxford Market, and the old houses in Wych 
Street; but, though Mr. George laments its destruction, Sir Peter 
Pindar’s house is still standing, or was standing last week, while 
Staple Inn is condemned. Of the etchings as etchings we have 
little to say. “Temple Bar” is the best from one point of view 
and the worst from another. It is the most picturesque and the 
least faithful. The “Middle Tower” is very good, and is, 
perhaps, the one print of the twenty in which neither truth 
nor beauty has been sacrificed. In “ Foubert’s Place,” “ London 
Bridge,” and “Drury Lane” the accuracy is sacrificed to an 
attempt to obtain effect. There is something of the same fault in 
“ Millbank,” where the stiff, gaunt towers of the Houses of Par- 
liament are made ragged, and even crooked. On the whole, we 
are disappointed in this handsome piece of work. Mr. George, as 
it seems to us, is neither architectural nor artistic, while striving 
to be both. He has noue of the accuracy of old Smith, whose 
etchings are so valuable to the topographer now, nor the delicate 
beauty of Cooke. All his subjects had been etched with more or 
less success before, and he adds nothing to what we have already. 
The letterpress is very fragmentary, and not very trustworthy. 
Where did Mr. George learn that Oliver “ Crumwell” was 
married as “ Captain Cromwell”? None of the very curious list 
of authorities he cites gives the information. Stow, Knight, and 
Allen are hardly the historians to be consulted nowadays. Did 
Mr. George ever hear of Malcolm, or of Maitland, or of Newcourt ? 
He does not apparently agree with Stow’s derivation of Lime- 
house; yet he quotes him as to Temple Bar, and talks of it as a 
“City Gate.” Did Mr. George ever hear of Holborn Bars, or 
Whitechapel Bars, or others, and were they ever “ City Gates ”? 
St. John’s Gate, at Clerkenwell, is attributed to Henry IV.; how, 
then, does it come to have on it the arms of the Lord Prior 
Doewra, who lived in the reign of Henry VIII.? There is an 
— in the volume of the churchyard on the site of the nave 
of old St. Bartholomew's Church, and it is described as 
Bartholomew Close. But a moment's study of a not very old 
map would have shown Mr. George that it is not, and never was, 
any part of Bartholomew Close. We might multiply these cor- 
rections very considerably, but it is hardly worth while. 


SHORT STORIES.* 


R. ANSTEY has given the place of honour in his new volume 

to the pleasant /zstoriette called “ The Black Poodle,” which 

is a good thing in its way, and makes you laugli. Another piece 
of drollery is “ Accompanied on the Flute,” a story of antique 
Rome, with an absurd mixture of ancient and modern. It tells 
how Duilius, the Consul, after riding in triumph as the saviour of 
the Republic, was honoured by the Senate (at his own request) 


-* The Black Poodle; and other Tales. By F. Anstey. 1 vol. London: 
-Longmans & Co. 1884. 

Stories, By Grant Allen. vol. London: Chatto & Windus. 

“An Old Sailor's Yarns. By Captain Roland F. Coffin, x vol. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1884. 


with the escort of a flute-player, and of the shocking consequences 
that ensued. For atime Duilius liked the music well enough ; 
but in no great while, the flautist being a conscientious artist, 
it became intolerable. When Duilius went forth it was to the 
strains of “ Pugnare nolumus,” for instance, “the great national 
anthem of the period,” or “ the antient love chant, ‘ Ludus 
idem, ludus vetus’”; and, “owing to the well-known suscepti- 
bility of a rabble to the charm of music,” he had always “to 
take his walks abroad at the head of Rome's choicest scum.” His 
old friends cut him to a man, “How could he expect people to 
stop and talk,” they said, “when there was that confounded 
fellow blowing tunes down the backs of their necks the whole 
time ?” It was impossible for him to make the artist drunk, for 
the artist was a “member of the Manus Spei.” Duilius married, 
and his Claudia (who played very nicely on the tibie) was vile 
enough to get up “ musical evenings, when she played duets with 
the flute-player.” He forbade these recreations, and quarrelled 
desperately with his wife and mother-in-law therefor ; till he “ was 
driven to take long country walks in sheer despair, not because he 
was fond of walking, for he hated it, but simply to keep the flute- 
layer out of mischief.” At last he could bear it no longer. It was 
in a lonely wood, and the generous artist had played the well- 
known melody “ Id omnes faciunt” till he was somewhat breath- 
less, when Duilius turned and fell upon him; and when Duilius 
left that wood “ he was alone, and somewhere in the undergrowth 
lay a broken flute, and near it something which looked as if it 
might once have been a musician.” But this was not the end; 
and what the end was we do not mean to reveal. To do so 
were to spoil a piece of good fooling. In a similar vein is “ The 
Return of Agamemnon,” but this pre-eminent of ists on 
4éschylus is mighty offensive. The “Toy Tragedy” and the 
“Story of a Sugar Prince” are reminiscences of Hans Andersen ; 
“A Farewell Appearance” is a pathetic—a too pathetic—story of 
a disobedient and unhappy doggie, “The Wraith of Barnjum,” 
a comic ghost story, and “ An as ae Aunt,” a kind of 
humorous anecdote (with a suggestion of Mr. Payn’s High Spirits), 
and “The Siren,” a sentimental funtasy, are alike in this; that 
they somehow entirely fail to “ come off.” 

Mr. Grant Allen’s Strange Stories are partly scientific and partly 
fanciful and humorous. They deal, for the most part, with queer 
and curious points of psychology, are well and neatly written, and 
are all reading. Perhaps the best, disagreeable though it 
is, is the history of the Rev. John Oreedy, the Fantee B.A., the 
black graduate of Magdalen, who returns (as a missionary) to 
the Gold Coast, and relapses into rum and Fanteeism by sheer 
force of instinct. Another good one is “The Curate of Churn- 
side,” which the author describes as an attempt “to present a 
psychical analysis of a temperament not uncommon among the 
cultured class of the Italian Renaissance, and less rare than 
many people will be inclined to imagine among the colder type 
of our own emancipated and cultivated classes.” In this engaging 
creature we have embodied a combination of “high intellect 
and esthetic culture with a total want of moral sensibility.” 
He forges a will; he murders the kindest of uncles; he marries 
the nicest of girls, and makes her the best of husbands; he has 
published a volume of poems (on uncut paper), but he is still 
a parson, and it is certain that the next vacant canonry in his 
own cathedral will be his. As published in the Cornhill, the end 
of the story was more conventional, and perhaps—if we take into 
account the evolutionary influence and importance of the three 
centuries of Puritanism that lie behind us—more human and more 
true. Mention may also be made of “The Foundering of the 
Fortuna,” which sets forth some a and clever crimes ; of “ The 
Child of the Phalanstery,” which shows how very disagreeable 
a “well-organized state of society” might (and probably would) 
be; of “ Our Scientific Observations of a Ghost,” a capital bit of 
povetonnens and of “ Ram Das of Cawnpore,” which essays to 

epict “a few circumstances of the Indian Mutiny as they must 
naturally have presented themselves to the mind and feelings of an 
humble native actor in that great and terrible drama,” and which 
would be all the better if it were, we will not say a little less 
clever and intelligent, but a little more passionate and alive. 

Captain Coffin is rich in nautical experiences, and speaks the 
lingo of sailors very fluently and well. The “Yarns” he has 
elected to chronicle are natural in themselves, and are very natu- 
rally told. But they are the merest anecdotes when all is said and 
done, and you forget them five minutes after you have shut the 
book. They read, it is true, like reports of an old salt’s talk; but 
for that very reason they seem trivial and ineffective. Such a 
person as Mr. Chucks may never have existed in the flesh; but 
you would not give a single one of Mr. Chucks’s tirades for a 
5 pani of Captain Coffin’s “ Old Sailors ” and a library of their 
“ arns, 


LITERATURE OF BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


E purpose henceforth to give our readers, from time to 
time, some account of the literary movement in both Belgium 
and the Netherlands. The literary and scientific intercourse 
between England and the Low Countries is so great that we feel 
assured our readers will gladly welcome these notices. The 
language on the coast of Low Oountries bears, even to this 
day, marked traces of Anglo-Saxon influence. We might mention 
hundreds of expressions, for instance, current in the northerly 
province of Friesland as well as in West Flanders, which have 
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been taken exclusively from the old English tongue; and the 
Frisian proverb, that “ Butter, bread and cheese, is good English 
and Freeze,” holds true to this day. 

Tn the other provinces of the Netherlands and of Belgium the 
Germanic or Teutonic element dominates, and this in so marked a 
manner that the Low people living on the banks of the Dutch 
Rhine or of the Maas very often fail to understand those living 
to the west of the Scheldt and the Lys. We do not speak of the 
Walloons, of Romance extraction, who in Belgium are in a 
minority as 47 to 53, and whose language has neither grammar nor 
literature, except such as may be found in popular calendars, Xc. 


Dutch as well as Belgian historians have always taken a 
marked interest in that period of history in which English politics 
acquire a dominating influence on the state of affairs in the 
Netherlands. On the events of this period, which begins with the 
sixteenth century, the Dutch language 3 not only a series 
of historical works, but also productions of a more specially 
literary kind. We have, among other works, an historical skete 
in the form of a novel, by one of the first Dutch writers, an 
authoress formerly known as Miss Toussaint, married many years 
back to M. Bosboom, our best painter of interiors of churches, 
This lady, now in her seventieth year, still retains that vivid 
imagination of the novelist of nearly forty years ago, when she 
wrote her Leicester in Nederland, a work in four large volumes. 


But, although in the Netherlands (or Holland, if this inexact 
designation is preferred) the only national expression of thought 
is in the one Teutonic language—Aet FHollandsch—in Belgium the 
literary movement must be also studied in books written in 
French, Especially in the class of purely scientitic works, thuse 
written in French are still in the majority, Flemish books on 
science being, as a rule, addressed to a less educated class of 
society. 

The history which is most treated of by the authors of both 
nations is that of the Low Countries. Although these countries 
were for many centuries subjected to the rule of foreign dynasties, 
Belgian historians have made a serious mistake in regarding his- 
torical events by the light of what happened in their own country, 
without sufficiently considering the neighbouring States. On the 
other band, this tendency to write only of one’s own country has 
a favourable influence on the love of the fatherland, which is less 
easily acquired by the study of universal history. 


Of all the epochs of which historians like to treat, none is so 
sought after as the sixteenth century; and documents and essays 
concerning this period fill several shelves of the most elementary 
library. The Belgian Government has spent immense sums of 
money on the publication of documents relating to this period, 
which have for centuries lain in the libraries of Simancas, Vienna, 
Munich, and other cities. Of late years no work on this subject 
has been published of greater importance than the Correspondence 
of Cardinal de Granvelle (1), otherwise known as Antoine 
Perrenot, Bishop of Arras, then Archbishop of Mechlin and 
Cardinal (1561), Chancellor of Philip II., and President of his 
Council of State in the Netherlands, until 1564, when he retired 
to Besancon. He was then made Viceroy of Naples, and died at 
Madrid io 1586, 

After his stay in the Netherlands, Granvelle continued to be one 
of the most intimate councillors of Philip, although the King was 
far from always following his advice with respect to the Low 
Countries, The first volume of this Correspondence (a quarto of 
over 600 pp.) was published in 1877 by M. Poullet, member of 
the Historical Commission, which forms a section of the depart- 
ment of letters of the Academy. The letters in this volume date 
from the 20th November, 1565, to the 6th July, 1566; some un- 
published letters of 1564 appear in the appendix. The second 
volume extends to the 14th September, 1567; the third, to the 
2oth June, 1569; and the fourth, which has just been published, 
to the 2nd December, 1573. 

Since M. Poullet’s death the completion of the publication has 
been entrusted to M. Charles Piot, deputy-archivist of the king- 
dom, and member of the Historical Commission. It may be con- 
sidered as —_ to the work Papiers d'Etat du Cardinal de 
Granvelle, published in the collection of Documents inédits sur 
Thistoire de France. The greater portion of the Cardinal's archives 
was removed to Simancas, a portion found its way to the library 
at Brussels and to various private collections, and only a small 
remainder was left at Besancon. In the seventeenth century 
Jules Chifflet, and, after his death, J. B. Boisot, saved a large 
amount of archives which were about to be sold as waste-paper. 
It is this collection which forms the groundwork of the present 

ublication. The issue of the Cardinal’s State papers in the 
ements tnédits above-mentioned commenced in 1841, and came 
to an end in 1852, the remainder concerning France only in- 
directly. In 1874 the Historical Commission at Brussels was 
authorized to continue the publication of the Cardinal’s corre- 
ndence. To this were added the notes made at Simancas by 
NM. Gachard, Keeper of the State Archives, those existing in 
draft or in copies in the Royal Library of Brussels, and those from 
the archives at Naples. The collection was further enriched by 
discoveries made in Rome in various F eggaae libraries. Finally, 
M. Poullet has endeavoured to verify the exactness of the facts 


(1) Collection de chroniques ingdites, publice par ordre du gouvernement.— * 
nce du Cardinal de Urenedlle (3965-1985). Vol, IV. 
Hayez, 1884. 


by comparing the correspondence with an immense number of his- 
torical works. 

M. Piot, the compiler of the fourth volume, has, in the main, 
ry the plan of his predecessor with to the reprinting 
of letters already known, &c.; but he has condensed the notes 
taken from printed works, and has given more space to documents 
hitherto unpublished.” M. Piot has taken no notice of letters treating 
exclusively of Italy, Turkey, Spain, &c.; so that the collection 
should rather be termed “ Correspondence of Cardinal de Granvelle 
concerning the Low Countries.” But the Royal Warrant of the 
22nd July, 1854, had made the restriction that this publication 
was to throw light only on the history of Belgium, and not on 
that of other countries; and the editor could not infringe this 
rule. So far for the plan of the work. We cannot here enter into 
details as to the political ideas developed in this enormous series 
of documents; but the first volumes will be found to throw great 
light on several details concerning the death of Counts Egmont and 
de Horne, Granvelle’s departure from the Netherlands, John de 
Vargas’s great influence on the Duke of Alva, the conspiracy of 
the Flemish refugees in England, and the General Amnesty de- 
manded of the Duke of Alva; but especially (for those who can 
read between the lines) the condemnation of Philip's policy by his 
own Chancellor, who, it is true, had advised him to send the 
Duke of Alva, but under the impression that the King was about 
to follow the Spanish army in person. 

The fourth volume is a thorough condemnation of the character 
and policy of the prince, who appears in it more than ever as a 
cold, vindictive, vain-glorious, and consequently versatile man, 
approving of all the severe measures of the Duke of Alva, without 
being sufficiently acquainted with the circumstances, 

The resistance to the King’s severity is as comprehensible as 
that of the inhabitants of Italy, of which the Documentos ineditos 
(Vol. XXIII.) speak, especially as the King had given to the Duke 
absolute power to collect money, no matter how, for the royal 
treasury (Gachard : Correspondance de Philippe 1I., Vol. II. p. 22). 
The clergy, and even the Jou, protested against the intolerable 
burden of the new taxes, M. Piot, in his preface, speaks on these 
and other points; in addition, we may observe that Granvyelle 
shows himself throughout more patriotic and more jealous of the 
interests of the Low Countries than has hitherto been supposed ; 
and, far from furthering the personal interests of his sovereign, he 
sought to save the Low Countries for the Spanish Crown, all the 
while disapproving of his master’s policy, 

We have but one more important remark to make about the 
publication of the Correspondence. We should wish to see a 
better index. For instance, the eighty references to pages on 
which the name of Marnix appears, the hundred and sixty-three 
to pages in which that of the Duke of Alva occurs without an 
further details than the proper name, are of very little use. Eac 
number should be accompanied by a word or two as to the matter 
contained on the page in question. M. Piot has rendered a great 
service to students by the alphabetical table which he added in 
1882 to the fourth volume of the Collection des voyages des grands 
Souverains, The details of this work have been obtained partly 
from the Record Office, and partly from the Royal Archives at 
Brussels, Simancas, and Vienna. This publication, commenced 
by M. Gachard in 1876, also forms part of the Chroniques 
inédites, lts index satisties all requirements, and we hope that 
M. Piot will follow its plan in the fifth volume of Granvelle's 
Correspondence, now at press. 

In immediate connexion with the correspondence are the works 
of M. Kervyn de Lettenhove, known by his edition of Froissart, 
his History of Flanders, &c. This author, who has worked much 
at the archives, is well-known at the British Museum. Of late years 
he has been paying special attention tothe sixteenthcentury. Hehas 
surprised the literary world by the publication of unknown docu- 
ments which he had gathered together years ago (2,3). M. Kervyn 
is calm and exact in his statements: but he sometimes bases his 
judgment of men and events on the only documents with which he 
is acquainted, without paying sufficient attention to the foreign 
literature connected with his subject. In spite of this, he has ren- 
dered a great service by the light that he thrown on several 
important personages of the sixteenth century, such as the Duc 
d’Alengon, Marnix de Ste. Aldegonde, the Prince of Orange, &c. 
Besides these publications concerning the Low Countries, there 
appeared a few months ago a work of a wider scope, by M. Martin 
Philippson, Professor of the University of Brussels, In this work 
the author attempts to prove that the Reformation has helped to 
strengthen the religious ideas, the discipline, and the unity of the 
Catholic Church. He nevertheless concludes that this great resist- 
ance, being artificial rather than natural, and only the consequence 
of opposition, the Catholic Church, which rejects modern reform, 
cannot but decline, and at length disappear (4). M. Philippson 
is even of opinion that nations of Romance origin cannot thoroughly 
accept the Reformation ; hence we must conclude that they are 
destined before all other people to decline and perish. It strikes 
us that, even with M. Philippson’s method of reasoning, this is 


(2) Chroniques inédites. Relations politiques des Pays-Bas et de ? Angle- 
terre sous le regne de Philippe I]. 3 Lacs 1882-1883. Documents inédits 
relatifs & Uhistoire du siécle. Premivre partie. 1883. 

) Les Huguenots et les Gueur. Etude historique sur vi: ing années du 
siécle (1560-1585). 3 vols. Bruges: Beyaert-St 1883-1884. 
Brussels: Muquardt, 1884, 
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tying apt too much, Another observation that we should 
to to the author is, that he occasionally pronounces judg- 
ments that appear elementary by their absolutism, For instance, 
when he says “ Charles V. is the enemy of Papal influence,” he 

as a tutor would to his pupils. An historian should simply 
state the facts of the case, on which the reader may form a judg- 
ment. Charles V. did not like the Pope's opposition to his policy ; 
neither did Charles the Great, nor Otho I., nor Canute, nor, indeed, 
any great monarch ; but the historian should cite the points, occa- 
sions, dates, and degree to which Charles's opposition was carried, 
so as to enable the reader to form a proper judgment of Charles's 
conduct. 

“He allowed in his States,” says M. Philippson, “ only such 
institutions as were dependent on the sovereign.” This, again, 

ves an idea of too great absolutism. M. Philippson’s work 
is, however, remarkable for the clearness of style and method. 
He divides his matter into three special groups ; the monastic orders 

especially the foundation and development of the Jesuits), the 
nquisition, and the Council of Trent, We may take exception 
to some of the views put forth; but the book, on the whole, is 
worth reading and studying. We would, however, call the 
reader's attention to a work written with the same view, and pub- 
lished two years ago in Germany, by M. L. Pastor (Die 
kirchlichen Reunions-Bestrebungen), as also to an article (“ Zur 
Geschichte der Katholischen Reformation”), by M. Dittrich, 
which appeared in the fifth volume of the Gérres-Gesellschaft. 
Historisches Jahrbuch (pp. 319 and foll.). Both of these may 
serve to elucidate the a of M. Philippson, whose work also 
wants a good index. But it is with pleasure that we bear witness 
to his impartiality; if he is mistaken, it is not from want of 
goodwill. 

Slightly more popular, but also treating of Belgium only, are 
the works of Messrs. Naméche, de Potter, Broeckaert, Théodore 
Juste, Claessens, Gachard, Devillers, &c. M.Naméche 
has just published the thirteenth volume of a “ National History,” 
which goes as far as the year 1565 (5). It is a very minute and 
exact account of events that have occurred in Belgium itself. 
The author has devoted his life to this work, and he has attained 
his end in this sense, that, in very choice language, he describes 
facts as he has learnt them. He does not pretend to say anything 
new, but what he says he says well; the book has the further 
advantage of being very cheap. He judges events from a 
Catholic point of view, but with reason and moderation. He is 
not blind to the defects of Churchmen, nor to the venom of the 
Renaissance, which had poisoned the Papal Court in the sixteenth 
century. 

M. de Potter (6), who generally works with M. Broeckaert, 

given us, in Flemish language, a series of volumes on the 
Flemish communes. The author has made extensive researches 
in the archives of the province, as also of his native town (Gent) ; 
his arrangement is pretty good, and he is fairly exact in his state- 
ments; but there is a want of connexion in the narrative, and an 
almost total absence of appreciation of the relative importance of 
events. The material brought together will, however, be most 
useful to the future historian of Flanders. 


M. Théodore Juste (7) is one of the Nestors of historio- 
graphy in Belgium. But, again, his fault is that he is too ex- 
clusively Belgian, and his studies have too little connexion with 
general history, so that he sometimes judges from too narrow a 
standpcint. He is a very voluminous author, his works dating 
from 1848. He has treated specially of the sixteenth century in 
several monographs; but he does not neglect other periods, especi- 
ally the niueteenth century, on which he has written many small 
works. THis notices of “The Founders of the Belgian Monarchy ” 
alone fill twenty-seven volumes. He differs from M. Naméche 
in that he has gone to the trouble of consulting original records. 
He is keen and diligent, his style bright and clear; he treats his 
adversaries with consideration, but sometimes draws conclusions 
with which the reader cannot agree, and works up and presents us 
afresh with familia: ideas, owing to his not being conversant with 
the literature of the subject in hand. Fis “ History of the Eighteenth 
Century ” is one of his most exact and attractive works. 


It is well known that M. M. Gachard represents, above all, 
the searchers into the details of the history of Belgium during 
the sixteenth century. Certain works concerning other periods, 
such as the Actes des états-générauv denviron 1600, published in 
1850 and following years, and Les analectes belyiques de 1385- 
1795, of which only fifty copies were printed (1859-1867), are 
exceptions, 

' In 1882 M. Gachard completed two large collections of Corre- 
spondence relating to events of the sixteenth century, which have 
long been among the most remarkable sources of information 
concerning this epoch (8, 9). We do not intend to discuss the 


(5) Cours Whistoire nationale. Vols. IX.-XIIf[. Louvain: Fonteyn. 
1883-1834. 

(6) Geschiedenis der Gemeenten van Oost-Vilaanderen. Zevende Recks. 
Gent. 13884. : 

(7) Histoire de la révolution belge, de 1 vols. Brussels: Le 
1846. gt, de 1790. 3 Ligue 

(8) Correspondance de Marguerite d Autriche, Duchesse de Parme, avec 
II. (1559-1561). 3 vols. Brussels: Muquardt. 1875-1882. 

) Correspondance de Philippe II. sur les affaires des Pays-Bas. 

va L-V. Brussels : Muquerdt. 1848-1882, 


merits of the book or of the author, the result of whose researches 
in the archives of Simancas, Vienna, Munich, and Lille has long 
ago established his reputation. We wish to bring to light the 
merits of some Dit minores among the historians of Belgium. We 
will limit ourselves to merely calling attention to the works of 
Canon Claessens on the development of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
and religious life in these provinces (10, 11), and to the studies of 
Church history, written in Latin, by Canon Jungmann (12). We 
must also mention in passing the very learned studies of M. de 
Harlez and M. F. Néve, Professors of the University of Louvain, 
on Oriental languages and civilization; as also M. Reusen’s work 
on ee archeology, of which we shall speak in another 
article. 


We shall now pass on to the consideration of works written in 
Dutch. The historical works published in the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands during the last two years have been less general in their 
scope than in Belgium. Articles on certain details have been in- 
serted in the review De Gids (The Guide), a monthly publication 
of from 200 to 300 pages. We have, however, the continuation of 
a general history of the Low Countries, commenced in 1841, and 
which, though it has now reached its fifteenth volume, has not 
yet got to the end of the eighteenth century (13). When this 
work was commenced by M. Arend, we ‘had only the large 
historical work of Wagenaar, complete, but too superticial; and a 
history by the poet Bilderdyk (d. 1833), cleverly written, and full of 
new views, but incomplete. As might be expected, the change 
of editors has made Arend’s work somewhat ill-proportioned. 
The book is, moreover, too exclusively Dutch, especially in the 

rtion concerning the Middle Ages; but it is the best work of its 

ind on the Northern provinces of the Low Countries. 


The fifth of the class has just 
appeared; it is a history of the period from 1830 to the present 
Fa (14), by M. de Bosch Kemper, with a multitude’ of in- 
teresting notes and documents that have not yet seen the light. 
The works, both Belgian and Dutch, published of late seem to 
yr the Revolution of 1830. We are told of all that William I. 
did for Belgium, and that his political faults should have been 
borne with. M. Fruin, Professor of History of the University of 
Leyden, has just published the third edition of a work on the last 
years of the sixteenth century (5) in which he ardently supports 
the cause of the Revolution. C.P. Hofstede de Groot has also 
published a work on the sixteenth century (16) which takes the 
same side, On the other hand, Dr. Nuyens, who has for some 
years been publishing a history of the sixteenth century, written 
from a Catholic point of view, is now briaging out a history of 
events from 1815 to the present day, which may serve to counteract 
the work of Mr. de Bosch Kemper ; at the same time, he gives us the 
twentieth volume of a popular history of the Low Countries (17). 


Among the works treating especially of the history of civilization 
is a most remarkable History of Amsterdam, the third volume of 
which extends to the sixteenth century (18). In connexion with 
this we may mention a description of a Dutch town in the middle 
ages, published a few months ago by Mr. P. J. Blok (19). 


Various authors of mark have published in 1883-84 works on 
the Indian Colonies, notably M. P. J. Veth, M. Kern(20), 
oe at the University of Leyden, M.P. A. Tiele, and M. 

erelaer. 


In conclusion, we will mention a work by M. H. Hartogh (21), 
on the “ origin of religious ideas,” written, it is true, very cleverly, 
but the conclusions of which seem rather hasty. What strikes 
one in this work is the author's animosity to every manifestation 
of Christianity. 

In our next article we hope to give a sketch of the state of 
literature and periodical reviews in both countries. 


(10) La Belgique chrétienne de 1794-1880. 2 vols. Brussels: Herre- 
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HUMPHRY SANDWITH.* 


ing, if only to show how true a part strength o may 
play in face of untoward events; and in Mr, T. ue Ward, the 
clever, ee and plucky doctor has found an able and sym- 
pathetic biographer. The task of compiling such a memoir would 
appear at first sight a light one, for it is composed for the most 
Part of extracts an pay pe by Sandwith at his 
eath; but the journals of one so fi and fearless, and, above 
all, of one who wrote more fur the information of his family than 
for the public, called for judgment, discretion, and care in any 
editor who might undertake a “ selection,” such as Sandwith him- 
self foresaw. We are bound to say that Mr. Ward has been both 
careful and disereet in the choice he has made from his uncle's 
papers, and has more than “supplied the Jinks” to form the 
extracts into a continuous story. Indeed, both as a biography and 
as a criticism unbiassed by the ties of kinship, this monograph is a 
worthy tribute to the memory of one whom failure never baffled. 
It is a common remark that biographies are becoming too nume- 
and certainly what would suffice for an article is often spun 
out into a book; but of a nature such as Sandwith’s, despite its 
weaknesses, the world can scarcely learn too much. The volume 
before us should be welcomed, then, for it shows how much may 
be achieved by ability, patience, conscientiousness, and pluck. 
Humphry Sandwith, the son of a country surgeon, was born in 
the year 1822. The father, a deeply pious Wesleyan, was more 
interested in a" controversy than in the education of his 
boys, and Humphry suffered accordingly. The lad’s ambition, 
however, was his guide; and though, as a family understanding, 
ke was destined for a doctor, he secretly indulged in dreams of 
adventure and romance. Some of these he even realized fur 
himself in the neighbourhood of his birthplace, and so correct was 
his childish estimate of hardships yet to come that he would 
sieep on the bare boards of his room as a preparation for his 
future travels. This youthful ardour to face the world was no 
doubt stimulated by the prosaic surroundings of his home; for it 
was in an atmosphere charged with the worst vapours of the 
Pailistinism of fifty years ago that Humphry Sandwith was 
brought up. But he was no rebel. Doctor he was to be, and 
doctor he me; but before the family tradition could be per- 
petuated there was the then customary apprenticeship to go 
through. It was at this period that his first experience of travel 
occurred, This was while on a visit to France, and the way in 
which he went about it shows how neither the humdrum life at 
home nor the monotonous round at an apothecary’s had stifled 
the one ambition of his youth. “The most characteristic of his 
doings,” says his biographer, “was a trip that he made alone 
during June and July, in the blouse of a workman. His father 
had sent him for some such purpose a present of a five-pound 
note—a rare event—and he determined to see how far he could 
make it go. A letter written at the time to one of his brothers 
describes this journey with all the enthusiasm of an ardent 
youth who had till now seen nothing, who had longed to see, 
and to whom the towns and villages ot the Continent were each 
one of them a revelation. It is at first sight surprising that he 
could have visited for that sum of money “Tournay, Mons, 
Charleroi, Liége, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Bonn, Tréves, Frank- 
fort, Mayence, Spiers, Strasburg, and Basle,” and could return with 
something in his pocket. But a traveller who carries his own 
knapsack, who goes on foot or in carriers’ carts, or in the fore 
of a steamboat, who consoris with pedlars, who breakfasts 
by the roadside off a hunch of bread and the milk which a 
woman draws from the cow for him, who sups with peasants and 
sleeps in a garret where “rats dance quadrilles over his head,” 
such a traveller can go long distances for small sums; and, more- 
over, can extract an incredible amount of enjoyment from his 
journey. It is certain that Humphry Sandwith never forgot this 
psack tour. It was the natural preface to his wanderings in 
Mesopotamia. 
Sapdwith obtained his first experience of the East at Smyrna, 
whither he had gone in a vessel “ seeking” for corn in the Levant. 
It was an experience of but a few days; yet it laid the foundations 
of an intense desire to see and know more of Oriental life, and it 
considerably influenced one with whom a dream soon matured into 
a purpose. But before the second or further experiences could 
come about there was much to do and much to bear. He had been 
— in an examination, but had finally passed the London 
niversity and the College of Surgeons. Now he had to make a 
tice for himself, or to get an appointment. He was elected 
use-surgeon to the Hull Infirmary, and fell a victim to his own 
zeal in the study of typhus. He then tried what a brass plate 
would do for him at Islington, but no patients answered the appeal. 
Meantime, in the midst of these disappointments he was always 
cheerful, always using an opportunity to patch his shabby educa- 
tion; he kept up what knowledge he possessed of foreign languages, 
and added Italian to their number; he, moreover, sought the 
society of foreigners, and to all of them he put the question, “ Is 
there a field for an Erglish doctor in your native country?” At 
last the question was answered, and his opportunity came. A 
tice, he heard, was to be made at Constantinople; and thither, 
ving collected a few letters of introduction, he went early in 
1849. But his informant had somewhat exaggerated the chances 
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of success; for, though provided with presentations to Sir 
Stratford Canning and many influential residents, Sandwith 
barely managed to earn a livelihood. When, therefore, he was 
invited by Mr. Layard to accompany a party to Nineveh, he was 
probably as glad to escape from the uncertainties of Constanti- 
nople life as he was to enter on this new phase in his career. The 
of the journeys made through Armenia, Kurdistan, 
and Mesopotamia afford an admirable idea of how well Sandwith 
spent his time, and of how he loved these wanderings for which he 
had so long yearned. The extracts from his Autobiography, of 
which at this period Mr. Ward makes liberal use, abound in acute 
observations on the manners and customs of the nomads among 
whom Sandwith was at this time so much thrown and in humo- 
rous accounts of the rude, importunate patients that flocked to the 
English hakeem for impossible cures. His passion for sport, 
strong in his early youth, had now a new outlet; and his account 
of falconry as practised by the Boraj tribe is full of picturesque 
touches. It was a pity that his excursions —— the peoples of 
the desert should not have been prolonged, for he evidently 
studied them with an intelligence and a rapport altogether un- 
usual with the Frankish traveller. An attack of Bitlis fever, 
however, brought this pleasant period to a close, and he found 
himself obliged to return to Constantinople. There, after many 
disappointments, he at last was given temporary charge of the 
British Hospital. His one hope had n to obtain the 
post dy oe pe to the Embassy ; but to this he was never 
mg , and what success befel him was due to his own efforts 
and those of the friends he had made. In the same spirit in 
which he had worked at foreign languages in London, he had 
uired a thorough knowledge of Turkish, and this new power 
he had used on many occasions to his good and that of others. 
Of the natives of Constantinople, their character, their ways of 
life, he had, owing to his acquaintance with their dialect, his re- 
lations with the Embassy, and his professional knowledge, many 
curious experiences, Some of these he noted down, and they 
form perhaps as interesting and picturesque a group of sketches as 
any inthe book. The Crimean War which brought so many 
changes afforded a new field to Sandwith’s energies, His first 
employment in connexion with the campaign was under General 
Beatson, whom he accompanied as Staff Surgeon to the Danube; 
but the force of Bashi-Bazouks led by that commander being dis- 
approved of by Lord Raglan, it was disbanded, and Sandwith was 
once more set adrift. It was perhaps the best thing that could 
have happened, for his enforced idleness led to his joining Colonel 
Fenwick Williams in Asia and to his beiug present at the siege of 
Kars. In Sandwith as Inspector of Hospitals in the beleaguered 
city, making the best use of the worst means in aid of a starvi 
ison, we see him at his best. The way in which he acquit 
imself during these eventful times forms the most striking 
chapter in his life; and it may be fairly said that, by his untiring 
energy, his woe, Ge ser y his unfailing courage, he proved him- 
self worthy to be classed side by side with the heroic Williams 
himself. That this was the view taken by English society on his 
release and return home there is abundant her send to show. 
a few weeks he became a lion of the season, and his lectures in 
every town he visited were greeted with enthusiasm. Success such 
as this would have spoiled most men; to Sandwith it was a new 
lesson. He saw that the life of the lion “ is but a day,” and kept his 
eye single for a post that would ensure him permanent means, He 
had hoped for a Consulate in one of the countries with which he 
was now so well acquainted, but the Government sent him to one 
of which he knew nothing. The appointment given him, how- 
ever, was of a kind more exalted than he had looked for; it was 
that of Colonial Secretary to Mauritius. His term of office in the 
island was not eventful, and, owing to his ill-health, soon came to 
anend. The Colonial Secretaryship was the one and only instance 
of his employment by the Government, and from his resignation 
of the post dates his career as a disappointed man. A character 
so well constituted could not fail to continue the good work begun, 
but disgust at the indifference of the Ministry to his claims, though 
it did not sour Sandwith’s temper, blunted his desire to serve 
such masters. Yet he should have been prepared for the difficulties 
of again obtaining an appointment such as he had lost ; for ey 
a year before, while he was discussing the chances of a berth wi 
Lord Olarendon, the Minister had committed himself to the fol- 
lowing extraordinary reply :—“ Well, Dr. Sandwith, in the first 
lace I shall be most anxious to oblige my dear old friend Lord 
arlisle, and, in the second place, for what I must term your very 
eminent services, I should be most happy to do my best for 
ou.” His passion for adventure in the service of suffering 
umanity remained with him to the last, and his exertions 
for the sick and wounded in the Franco-German and Servian 
wars were distinguished by the same qualities which won bim 
notice in Asia and elsewhere. He had hoped to enter Parliament 
and there plead the cause of the Christian — of Turkey. 
But, though more than one opportunity offered for his election, 
circumstances were always ye him, and he had to content 
himself with other means, He bad begun as a Philo-Turk, and 
developed into a hater of all things appertaining to the Porte. 
That a man so devoted, so honest, so intolerant of all shame, but 
so inconsistent and so hot-headed, should not always have had a 
hearing will surprise no one in these days, 
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FO opment on a second edition of this work in the light of a 
review is superfluous, and would amount to presumption. 
Its many-sided author's chef-d’euvre has been so thoroughly 
preciated that it has early reappeared, and may be received as 
“ne papary authority in the lish language on anatomy as 
applied to art. F 
_ Its style is classical, almost severely so, and as regards its 
method of handling the possibly dry details of anatomy, perfect. 
Indeed it has been so far suggested to us that the general scope of 
oe is beyond the of students for the 
lessor es y intends it. Here we must partly agree ; but as 
the a those who desire to stndy’ it should be so far 
prepared in i capacity as to appreciate its subtlety and 
minuteness, 

There is no doubt that we have been hitherto lamentably 
behind Continental writers on the subject, and it has been reserved 
for Professor Marshall to offer the intelligent art student this, 
the embodiment of the anatomical teaching he has given for the 
last thirty years at South Kensington, and its culmination as 
Professor in the Royai Academy, the art surgeon's goal. 

Notwithstanding the production of works in artistic anatomy, 
valuable as they may be in themselves, it cannot be denied that 

proper and effective teaching of this difficult subject is far 
from being as general or as satisfactory as it should be, and we 
should have expected more in these days of widespread culture. 

The only courses given in London are those by Professor 
Marshall, the author of this work, at the Royal Academy, those 
by Mr. Bellamy at the National Art Training School at South 

nsington, and those by Professor Thane at the Slade School at 
University College; and we believe the teaching is as thorough 
as the very limited number of lectures allows of its being made, 
but the courses are far too short really to do justice to the subject. 

In all these schools @i ions are made, and we trust with 
general benefit, but, from examining the studies of the mass of 
candidates for future fame, we confess we fuil to detect any 
decided advance in anatomical vigour since its introduction, useful 
adjunct though it be. It is a valuable check on the statements of 
teachers, and inspires a certain amount of accuracy, but is not 
totally devoid of a tendency to pedantry, and may give facility 
for answering questions for class examinations, but to the student 
with brains, invaluable. 

Professor Marshall’s work may be regarded as a gracefully 
laborious text-book, illuminated by masterly descriptions of surface 
forms and their method of production, and the variations in these 
forms written as by reflection from nature, and to the student in 
the proper serse of the word, his anatomical art repertory. The 
wood engravings are magnificent, and in total accordance with 
this splendid volume. 

Weare pleased to find that M. Duval’s most valuable and, we may 
add, unique manual is now within the reach of every English art 
student. We have long been familiar with the original, and have 
regarded it as a most brilliant introduction to artistic anatomy. 
Hitherto the smaller works on the subject which have been 
published in this country have been either pedantic or insufficient, 
an either case useless, The great classical work of Marshall must 
fall into appreciative soil, and is possibly beyond the scope of 
many an art student’s purse. 

Here is a volume within the reach ofpthe smallest means, beau- 
tifuliy illustrated, well got up, very easy and fairly well 
translated—at - rate, usefu Ww so—although the élan of the 
original is obviously wanting. hy has no publisher yet thought 
of translating and obtaining an English editor for the best work 
on artistic anatomy ever written, Gerdy Sur les formes exériewres 
du Human, upon which most of the foreign treatises 
are m P Its only fault being that its author introduced a 
little too much of his own profession of surgery into its pages. A 
judicious translator dould easily eliminate this element, and make 
the references available for the contents of our own Museums, 
instead of those only of the Louvre. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
IL 


TFs anciennes villes du Nouveau Monde, par Désiré Charnay 
(Paris: Hachette), is one of the handsomest (short, of course, 

of phenomenal publications like Lord Kingsborough’s) of the 
numerous handsome books which have been devoted to the 
apparently fascinating subject of Mexico and the buried cities of 
ucatan, M. Charnay (assisted, it seems, latterly by the 
American millionaire Mr, Lorillard) has devoted many years to 
exploration in these regions, and his book is instructive as well as 
handsome. He seems to have given much thought to the subject 
of the human sacrifices of the Aztecs, and has a theory, which we 
understand him to claim as his own, about the particular manner 
in which they were performed. After all there was considerable 
excuse for “the cruelties of the Spaniards,” though they need not 
have burnt and destroyed antiquities in the shocking manner here 
recorded, How hot a corner in the other world would biblio- 
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philes and antiquaries assign to that Bishop Landa who cremated 
more than five thousand “curios” and some hundreds of manu- 
scripts Jefore writing his history of Yucatan. 

Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh, has republished in land the 
handsome album which M. Adrien Marie composed, and entitled 
Une journée denfant. In these elaborate plates reproduced by 
heliogravure, and printed in different coloured inks, a chubby, but 
not impossibly beautiful, infant of the female sex wakes, gets up, 
is washed (a kind of preliminary canter of a washing), breakfasts, 
plays with a kitten, has an elaborate bath, reads, draws, plays the 

iano, is dressed and goes out in state, lunches, plays with toys, 

ines, goes to bed, and goes to s The heustlegs people w 
have found fault with some of Mr. Swinburne’s recent poems may 
say that there is a little too much of the subject for any but very 
ardent baby worshippers; but, after all, the baby cult occupies a 
tolerably respectable place as regards the number of its devotees in 
the list of England's hundred and twenty religions. 

The present activity of France in the two Eastern continents 
may be not uncharitably thought to have something to do with 
the appearance in massive royal octavo of a new edition of 
Garnier’s Travels in Indo-China, adorned with many woodcuts of 
persons and places (Paris: Hachette), and of Captain Gallieni’s 
account of his expedition to the Upper Niger, still more lavishly 
illustrated (same publishers). ‘The former book tells something of 
an old story, though it is one which it will not do for Englishmen 
to forget. With French attempts to connect Senegambia with the 
Upper Niger, and both with Algeria, it would be dog-in-the- 
mangerish to quarrel. But the mere title of M. Gallieni’s book, 
Voyage au Soudan frangais, ought to be a warning of the folly of 
throwing away a Soudan anglais which is ready to our hands, and 
which we are actually engaged in conquering. Both books are so 
frankly and obviously political in the circumstances that they 
cannot be noticed without some reference to politics; but, inde- 
pendently of this, they are handsome books of geographical in- 
tormation handsomely adorned by art. 

A Christmas without a book by M. Jules Verne would show 
that there was something very wrong somewhere, and this 
ticular Christmas has not only one Voyage extraordinaire, >ut 
two, Etoile du Sud and L'’Archipel en feu (Paris: Hetzel), The 
former deals with a big diamond and the loves of a French civil 
engineer for the beautiful daughter of a rich Anglo-Africander, 
and his adventures, among which figure the familiar feats of riding 
on ostriches and giraffes which M. Verne has borrowed from the 

ood old Swiss Family. L’Archipel en feu is Greek and piratical ; 
both are elaborately illustrated. 

Returning to the big white octavos which form the staple com- 
modity in this French Christmas traffic as far as books are 
concerned, we must to-day give the place of honour to an illustrated 
family Daudet, with capital woodcuts by MM. Bayard and Marie. 
The family Daudet is by no means the worst Daudet that we 
know. Le petit chose, indeed, does not figure here, having been 
separately treated in the same manner; but there are many of the 
Lettres de mon moulin, a good selection from that admirable 
Tartarin, who in the paradise of books must look with melanchol 
contempt atsuch younger brothers as Les rois en exil and Le ‘ 
and other selected matter. Tartarin himself in his study and on 
his camel is very t,and we drop a fresh tear over our poor 
dear “Chévre de M. Séguin,” as M. Adrien Marie depicts her, 
resolute but hopeless, facing a wolf of most fiendishly sardonic 
countenance. How a man who could write the Chévre de M. 
Séguin could ever write L’évangéliste, or Mr. Henry James’s ideal 
novel Numa Roumestan, will always remain one of those things 
which no fellow whom the gods have made critical can under- 
stand. Another favourite, but of less old date, receives similar 
honours, and that is M. P, J. Stahl’s wy peurs de 
notre général,\one of the best books of its kind that France 
has recently seen (Paris: Hetzel). M. Emile Bayard is alone here 
as the illustrator, and he has bestowed much pains.on the wicked 
nigger who climbed trees so adroitly, and whose knife shut on 
his hand in such a dramatic manner while he was inflicting the 
second fear on our general. M. J. Girardin is quite a master of 
his own very respectable style of writing, and La famille Gaudry 
(Paris: Hachette) is fully up to his mark; the illustrations, by 
the indefatigable Tofani, who must spend all his days and nights 
in drawing the innumerable vignettes with which he illustrates 
books in France, are of the kind which we have already commented 
on and of which we rather fail to see the merit. For instance, 
to cover a whole page with a large cut of a perfectly commonplace 
family sitting round a dinner-table, and harmoniously lifting 
spoonfuls of soup, or spoons full of soup, to their interesting mouths, 
appears to us unm t. However, a considerable number of 


visitors to the Burlington House would no doubt cluster round a 


similar design rendered in oils and hung on the line, and 
there is no reason why the readers of French Ohristunee Locke 
for young people should be more critical than the visitors to the 
Royal my, London, England. M. André Laurie is usually 
industrious (or at least gives the result of his industry) at this 
time of year, and he is represented by two portly volumes, both 
bearing MM. Hetzel’s imprint. The first, Histoire @un écolier 
hanovrien, seems to us, we must confess, a book of questionable 
taste, for the virtues and exploits of the Hanoverian hero are 
obviously a mere pretext for presenting the Prussians in an 
odious light. Among other absurdities, M. Laurie introduces 
an American boy of fifteen asking, ‘‘ Avons-nous tenté de sous 
annexer UAngleterre? Nous a-t-on yu seulement envahir le 
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age of fifteen, a to have been but ill acquainted with the 
history of what M. Laurie calls his glorious country, or he would 
have known that the United States have invaded Canada, and that 


im it,on a t many persons against those persons’ will. 
Lihéritier de a a motif sousething Hike those of 


in books for the wr as M. J. Girardin is a past master. Feu et 


secration of Tofani’s vignettes. Besides all these more or less 
frivolous Ss one of the popular illustrated science books 
in which France delights quite as much as England (we hardly 
think Germany condescends to anything so frivolous) is devoted 
to our friend It is entitled et mal; 
J ‘aris: Hetzel), is written . Aristide J 
and is well illustrated with fermentations of all kinds, from the 
agreeable kind which gives wine and beer and bread to the very 
disagreeable kinds which are delicately alluded to under the name 
of zymotic diseases. 
Those persons who wise vided themselves last year with 
the pleasant Chansons yore pour les petits enfants which 


M. Bouton de Monvel illustrated so bly should certainly add 
the companion volume, Chansons de France pour les petits —— 
(fortunately there is not added “et non aultres”), which has 


appeared (Paris: Plon). Here are Monsieur Dumollet, whose re- 
markable voyage inspired M. Robida with a pleasant Christmas 
book last year; and the immortal Malbrook (we do not like it 

. Bey well when it is spelt “ Malbrough”); and Le Roi 
Dagobert, whose notions as to costume and other things were so 
peculiar ; and M. de la Palisse, whose experiences were so instruc- 
tive; and a score more, all set cunningly by M. Weckerlin and 
adorned with comely borders and fantastic designs, 

In Messrs. Hetzel’s Petite bibliotheque blanche, three square white 
volumes lie before us—the Marquis de Cherville’s Histoire d'un 
trop bon chien, M. C. Lemonnier'’s Histoire de huit bétes et d'une 
poupée, and M. Genin’s Petit héros. They seem all well fitted for 
their —— which is the delectation of a rather younger set of 
readers is catered for by the larger volumes noticed above. 
Such also is the intention of the volumes of MM. Hachette's 
Bibliot des petits enfants, also square, but blue, not white, 
oe in unusually large type and well illustrated, Here we 

ave Mme. Chéron de la Bruyére’s Contes 2 Pépée, Mme. Fresneau's 
Année du Fe Joseph (borrowed from our revered Mrs. Marcet), 
Mme, de Witt's En pleins champs, a volume of good country 
stories for little people, and M. Surville’s Les grandes vacances, 
wherein _— a pet kitten and a carriage drawn by two sheep. 
We own that we should rather distrust a team of muttons, but 
- Surville assures us that the thing has been actually seen at 

aris. 

The Bibliotheque rose (Paris: Hachette) gives us five volumes 
all well illustrated. Mlle. Julie steed, tee author of Pierrot 
who is not a clown, and Mme. Emile Carpentier, the author of 
La maison fermée, a story of not a little merit, are old friends. In 
the latter's book the benevolent but dourru doctor of French fiction 
plays a great part. Les deux André, by Mme. de Stolz, is a moral 
tale inculcating “ l’esprit d’ordre,” which by the way is not easily 
translatable by a single phrase in English, though the thing is not 
uncommon in England. Une vaillante enfant, by Mme, de Mar- 
tignat, deals with a strike, a fire, and several other interesting 
incidents. Un bon gros pataud, by Mme. J. Marcel, is busied 
chiefly with school. 

We must not omit to call attention to the excellent and remark- 
able Christmas number of the Paris Figaro. It is considerably 
more expensive than the usual English Christmas number; but, 
not to speak invidiously, we think that most purchasers will admit 
that they have at least as good value for their money. The 
majority of the plates appear to be lithographed, and they are 

inted both in colours, in black and white, and in monochrome 
of various hues. A central sheet of caricature vignettes, fantasti- 
cally grouped, is very funny; and, though a cartoon of 
Russian cavalry suffers from the greasiness which is the worst 
fault of chromolithography, another, showing two sailors sitting 
by a gun and reading a letter, is free from this, and is admirably 
drawn and composed. There is some original music also; and 
the whole is an excellent half-crown’s worth for the Parisian, and 
| teaealae few extra pence which foreigners have to pay 

i 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 
M FRANCISQUE SARCEY = dedicating his remi- 
-* niscences(I) to his daughter eleine, that there is 
nothing in them “dont puisse s’effaroucher la chastité de ses 
oreilles de quinze ans ”—a statement which surely should be super- 
(1) Souvenirs de jeunesse, Par Francisque Sarcey. Paris: Ollendorff. 


fluous; that, by the side of great and numerous defects, he has 
some solid qualities, among which is a taste for sincerity that i: 
mits him to rege = 9 his good points as well as his 
ones—a statement which he might have left to his daughter 
and his readers to make; and that he has a great deal of 
work to do, and one must do one’s work—a statement which 
is a very sound and true statement. This dedication (in 
which M. Sarcey shows his defects and his qualities with 
—— a rather different kind of sincerity from that which 
e prides himself upon) leads to a book which is decidedly 
interesting, though the aforesaid defects em in it quite as 
clearly as the aforesaid qualities. The sketch of the “ Ecole 
normale,” and of that most brilliant year wherein M. Sarce 
had the good fortune to be a member of it, is very good, and wi 
long remain a locus classicus for biographers of MM. About, Taine, 
Prévost Paradol, and other Frenchmen of talent. The sub- 
sequent sketch of M. Sarcey’s own experiences as a schoolmaster 
(he was always getting into hot water with the authorities and 
being transferred from one end of France to the other), if less 
important, is not less interesting. The whole book is not free 
from the conceit, the pedagogic idiosyncrasy, and the sécheresse 
which mar M. Sarcey’s critical work; but, like that work, it 
shows sense and talent. It stops short at the moment when 
the author, tired of fighting with beasts in the shape of pro- 
viseurs and inspectors-general, pitched his master’s cap over the 
mill and started afresh as a journalist, He owed that start to 
his old comrade M. About’s good offices; and, as all men do not 
say all good things of journalists, it is fair to remark that similar 
offices in similar cases are at least not less common in 

journalism than in most other arts et métiers in this Devil-take- 
the-hindmost time. 

M. Imbert de St.-Amand, unwearied of his task, has written 
we forget whether it is fourteen or fifteen volumes on les femmes 
des Tuileries and les femmes de Versailles, and he gallantly an- 
nounces on his covers five more, all devoted to Marie Louise— 
who, by the way, seems to us to be a little overparted, both as re- 
gards beauty, merit, and historical importance, with such an allot- 
ment. After Marie Louise, we suppose, will come the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, and then Mme. de Berry, and then Louis yey 
wife and daughters-in-law, and then—who knows? Todo him 
pe M. Imbert de St.-Amand never writes in bad taste or in 

humour, and his facile pen, if not exactly rising to the d 
nity of history or of literature, never sinks below a very credita 
level of book-making. In the volume before us (2) he has a suffi- 
ciently tempting subject, and has handled it very fairly. Time 
has dealt rather tenderly with Josephine, and the worst that re- 
search has done to her has been to make her out a little more in- 
discreet in her earlier days than she had been thought. A little 
more does not make much difference in such a case, while the 
dignity and amiability of her conduct after the divorce have never 
been seriously impeached. 

M. Richard’s Comment on a restauré [Empire (3) will have, 
of course, to be consulted by the historian of the coup d'état, because 
the author undoubtedly had opportunities of knowing the facts he 
relates. But for the general reader it is not a book of much profit, 
being written ina dry and pedantic manner and from the perso 
and partisan poiut of view of a Bonapartist who thinks all non- 
Bonapartists and most Bonapartists, except himself, mistaken and 
mischievous persons. 

“La puissance francaise” in the mouth of “un ancien 
officier” (4) naturally means “la puissance militaire francaise.” 
The book is one which could hardly be noticed in detail without 
being noticed in great detail; but it may be observed that the 
author is evidently a man of ability, and singularly free from the 
tdola fort which specially beset Frenchmen. 

M. Planet’s L’homme et les croyances(5) is an estimable 
apology for orthodoxy. It has, however, the defect of all apolo- 
gies not proceeding from a great genius—that those who are 

i to listen to it do not want it, and that those who might 
profit by it will hardly be prevailed on to listen. 

In Les mille et une nuits du thédtre (6) M. =~ Vitu has 
begun a collection of his theatrical feusletons during the last 
twelve years. We shall perhaps return to them. 

M. Catulle Mendés is publishing his poems after a somewhat 
novel fashion, in pretty little livraisons of forty or fifty pages each, 
very well printed and papered, and costing but a franc apiece. The 
first two are before us (7). 

The little naturalist Revue sen seems to be flourish- 
ing; at any rate, it has tly impro its print and paper. 
We have no love for the school to which it, to some extent, serves 
as organ, but it is fair to recognize in it a devotion to literature 


Les derniéres années de UImpératrice Joséphine. Par Imbert de 
Paris: Dentu. 

(3) Comment on a restauré [Empire. Par Jules Richard. Paris: 
Dentu. 

Par un ancien officier, Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 


(5) L’homme et les croyances, Par Henri Planet. Paris: Perrin. 


(7) Les pocsies de Catulle Mendés—Hespérus. Contes épiques. Paris: 
(8) La Revue indépendante. Décembre 1884. Paris: Bureau de la 


| 
Canada? Nous est-il jamais venu 4 la pensée d'imposer notre 
association & qui n’en voulait pas?” Master Thomas Burns, at the 
| : ___ not more than a few years before the time of 
which M. Laurie writes to impose their association, and did so 
es Verne, In = = = 
the identical and beloved island, is better, but not free from a 
similar kind of fault. M. Laurie preaches; a thing bad in | 
itself in this kind of book, quite independent of the matters or 
iene which may happen to form the subject of the sermon. Mlle. | 
naide Fleuriot is on her side nearly as much of a = mistress 
ared without illustrations before—has now received the con- 
i} 
{ 
Revue. 
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and art which is thorough, if not altogether wise. M. Hennequin 
on M. Victor Hugo is careful, and often hits the mark, but he 
writes with little distinction, and aims far too much at the 
scientific. M. Paul Verlaine on the Parnasse is interesting, and 
M. Sarrazin on the English ssthetic school enthusiastic. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


as Reminiscences and Essays of Mr. J. M. Stuart (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.) deals with such various subjects as the 
Victoria in the Museo Patrio of Brescia, the Italian malaria, and 
some influences of Sir Walter Scott's works. These with others 
come under the head of Essays. The Reminiscences contain notes 
of conversations with Lord Macaulay and M. Thiers. Mr. Stuart's 
critical papers are pleasantly enough written, but are not wholly 
free from the faults both of commonplace and what it is most 
polite to call eccentricity. As an example of this latter failing 
we may cite the description of the Victoria as “ this dread anti- 
semitic deity of the Flavian House.” Mr. Stuart heads his article 
on Scott “ An Unrecognised Revolutionist,” and then proceeds to 
justify the title by showing that Sir Walter exercised a profound 
influence on literature and on the opinions of his readers. If to 
do this makes the revolutionist, which of the honourable body 
of great authors is safe? When Mr. Stuart first saw Macaulay 
he found him suffering from a combination of bronchitis and 
asthma, which did not apparently check his usual fluency. The 
historian spoke freely on various subjects, including table-turning 
and the forms of folly connected therewith. What he had to say 
on these subjects was full of sense, though he seems, according to 
his custom, to have stamped with unnecessary fury on the more 
ordinary kinds of human stupidity. Some observations of his on 
the style of Mr. Carlyle there are which show the fury without 
the sense; but then Macaulay was, on his own showing, no critic. 

“Natus sum ego Eboraci, ex familid, sed peregrina: 
quippe pater meus Germanus fuit e Brema, ubi appellabatur 

reutznaer.” This is the first senteuce of Rebilii Crusons Annales 
(Triibner & Co.) What would be the feeling of the fourth-form 
boy on being set to translate this as it dawned on him that the 
Latin was the ugly new face which Mr. F. W. Newman had put 
on his old friend Robinson Crusoe? If he was a healthy-minded 
lad, which we prefer to believe every fourth-form boy is, 
it would be one of indignation that the old friend had been 
reduced to the ignoble level of a crib. Mr. Newman calls his 
Annales “a book to lighten tedium to the learner.” Lis learrer, 
however, is an imaginary boy who learns Latin as an international 
language. Now as no such schoolboy exists, there is no justifica- 
tion for treating Robinson Crusoe as Mr. Newman has done— 
that is, cutting it down with abhorréd shears, recasting it, and 
turning it into a Latin which would have been use!ul to Dugald 
Dalgetty, or to a traveller in Poland about the year 1750. Mr. 
Newman says in his preface that a certain Frenchman named 
Goffaux once did the very same thing with the same book, which 
proves the monotonous character of human wickedness, But, 
after all, no schoolboy will ever see it, and so there is no need to 
denounce Mr. Newman too fiercely. His Rebilius Cruso will re- 
main as a monument of a love of the Latin language which has 
taken a form too quaint to be deservedly called pedantry. 

Tenants of an Old Farm is a good solid handful of natural 
history, taught in the Sandford and Merton style by Dr. Henry 
©. McOook (New York: Fords, Howard, & Llulbert), The 
tenants are all sorts and conditions of American worms, spiders, 
ants, slugs, and other similar small game, interesting enough in a 
rather loathsome fashion. Dr. McCook gives his reader all the 
science concerning these small beings, together with a certain 
amount of more or less humorous talk about the human in- 
habitants of the farm. It is a method of imparting knowledge 
which has the inconvenience of leading to rather more talk than 
teaching, but it has a long tradition in its favour. The volume is 
profusely and, on the whole, we!l illustrated. 

Mr. Raphaél Ledos de Beaufort has translated the Rev. Father 
Didon’s work on the Germans, which made such a stir in France 
(Blackwood & Sons), under the impression that it may be useful 
here “in the present strained relations existing between Great 
Britain and Germany.” If it will do us any good to know how 
a well-meaning but rather gushing French priest iooks upon the 
Germans he is doubtless right, but on no other ground. The book 
shows what Father Didon thinks of the Germans, and very little 
else. The translator is of opinion that his author is quite free 
from Chauvinism ; but, as a matter of fact, that feeling in him 
takes the now common form of wonder that a people of many 
excellent qualities such as the Germans are should be capable of 
hating France and giving it a beating. The translation seems 
faithful, but rather stiff. 

A Round Dozen (Dean & Son) is the title chosen by Mr. 
Robert Overton because his volume contains twelve stories or 
ome and not as a modest expression of his opinion of what he 

eserves for writing the contents. They are meant for use in 
“ Elocutionary Entertainment Halls,” and their humour and sen- 
timent may be appropriate to those festive places. 

Mr. Palgrave has edited a collection of the poems of Keats for 
the “ Golden Treasury Series” (Macmillan & Co.) Although the 
print is somewhat small and the ink rather pale, it makes a 
charming little volume, containing all the poet's worthy work, and 
illustrated in the notes by numerous references to his letters. 


Hester Tracy, by A. Weber (Hatchards), is a “ schoolroom 
story” for the delectation of girls. If, therefore, it is full of 
— a about the infinitely little, that is only what it 
ought to be. 

r. Arthur Silverthorne’s London and Provincial Water Sup- 
plies (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) contains not only a treatise on 
that inexhaustible subject, but innumerable columns of figures, ail 
compiled after the “ latest statistics.” 

Two pamphlets are published on tha pees American Exhi- 
bition in London to be held in 1886 (Hazell, Watson, & Viney). 
The first contains a species of prospectus and a list of the Council 
of Welcome, the second is devoted to “ Public Opinion in Europe 
and the United States,” as expressed in private letters and quota- 
tions from newspapers. 

The volume which contains great thoughts should itself be great. 
Accordingly the second volume of Great Thoughts from Master 
Minds (Lile & Fawcett) makes a solid quarto of quotations. The 
editors are, as may be supposed, not over-strict in their test of 


greatness. 

Wide-Awake Stories seems a rather pointless name for a collec- 
tion of Punjaubee fairy-tales, but such as it is, it has been chosen 
by the editors, Messrs, Steel and Temple (Bombay: Education 
Society's Press; London: Triibner & Co.) ‘the tales deal largely 
with things which are big rather than wonderful, but occasionally 
there is a dash of fancy or savagery in them which has its charm. 

We have received a copy of the fourth edition of Sir C. Lyell’s 
Student's Elements of Geology (John Murray), revised and enlarged 
by the editor, Mr. Martin Duncan; a fourth edition, revised, of 
Captain Horace Hayes'’s Training and Horse Management in India 
(Caleutta: Thacker, Spink, & Co.) ; and a third edition, “revised 
and enlarged,” of Dr. Wirgman’s Prayer-Bovk; with Scripture 
Proofs and Historical Notes (Bemrose & Sons). 

The Stock Exchange Year-Book for 1885 (Cassell & Co.) is 
published. We have received two political maps from Messrs. 
G. W. Bacon & Co. The first gives “ The Oid and New Repre- 
sam of the British Isles”; the second gives the New London 

roughs, 

We have to correct a misprint in the “ New Books and Reprints” 
of last week. The name of the author of Nursery Hygiene is Dr. 
Boyd Joll, and not Mr. B. B. Goll as was erroneously stated. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DerartMENt has been Remove from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sourmampion Srreet, Strand, Lonpoy, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is #1 10s, 4d. 
or 87 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Wittram Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. ¥ American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


FRANCE. 
Copies of the Saturpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornerineuam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucsines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


The Satorvay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Copies of the Satvrpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarunpay Revrew may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Svuthampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, VOLUME LVII., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d, each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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Price 6. CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


CoNnTENTS OF No. 1,523, January 3, 1885. 


Redistribution in London. 

The Past Year of M. de Blowitz. Crummles is “not” a Prussian. 
Lord Rosebery and the Peers. Luggage and its Owners. 
Egypt. Mr. Newton and Lord Strathnairn. 

German Annexation. Actors and “Social Status.” 

The Earthquake in Spain. Ireland. 


Yachting in America. 
The New Guest. The Codex Beze (D). 
Volapuk. The French Detective Police. 
The Picture Galleries—IV. The Calais Legend. 
Father Curci and the Vatican. The Prevailing Distrust. 
Gainsborough Ghosts. 


In the Himalayas. 
Two Novels. Historic Finance. 
The Field of Honor. Illustrated Topography. 
Short Stories. Literature of Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Humphry Sandwith. Anatomy for Artists. 
French Christmas Books—II. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY. 
Offices of the Council, 15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C, 
There are 39 District Committees in the Metropolis. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
President—The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—General Sir ORFEUR CAVENAGH, K.C.S.I. 
Treasurer—H. B. PRAED, Esq. 
ay ae : To improve the conditicn of the Poor by 
1. Propaga sound views on the administration of chari 
2, Co-operation and combination with existing agencies a the Poor-law authorities. 
3. Procuring for the needy suitable and adequate assi . after thorough investiga- 
tion, interim aid being given when necessary 
4. To discourage at once i and i charitable action. 
#i-warmoss : District Committees have been established in every part of London 


1. To act as a nucleus for charitable workers within the district. 
with = cases of distress brought to = fa ish 
uncil are representative governing y o Society. rn 
BR . to all who desire it in‘ormation and advice on general 
Srecitutions and — publications for the same purpose. 
ies have been established also in many important towns. 
= y contributed to the general purpo-es of - Society provides the means of learn ing the 
cause of distress in for of searching out the best k kind ot help; ot 
detecting imposture ; in a word, of * * discriminating.” Tt is also @ means of introducing better 
thods of relief; of introducing reforms in char.table administration ; of propagating and 
testing Sasnetones and methods of relief, and having them discussed. It makes a confederation 
or organization of charity possible. Should other sources of relief fuil, it is available for the 
reliet of distress. 
istance is required for cases o 
necessary, or in wh.ch sufficient aid is not forthenning trom other sources. Money or promises 
to contribute to these cases wil! be glad! peostucd. Assistance is also requ red for the con- 
valescent work of the Society, and for t a of ‘cma apparatus. Sums received for 
relief and for these purposes are expended without any deduction or working ex; enses, 
In the past year assistance was given by the Distr.ct Committees in 9,980 out of 20.752 cases 
to the extent of £15, 193, apy “i loans without interest to the amount of £1,479, and £70 for 


e 
tion in; of Institutions ond tha ‘tics, hos published, with a 
tained separately, price Is.) on * How to Help Cases of Distress.” 
The “Charity Organization a el &@ paper un sucial and work, is published 
Monthly, post or a year, 63. 6d. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are much NEEDED, and mav be sent to the account of the eo 
Secretary, C. 5. LOcH, at the ffice, 15 Buckingham Stree 


C. S. LOCH, Sveretary. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


President, the Right Hon, the Earl of SIAFTESBURY, K.G. 
This Society supplies Elastic Stockings, Trusses, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every description 
of Mechanical Support to the Poor. 
The Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUNDS. ‘ 


CovuTTs & CO., or to the 
w.c. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co.,54 Lombard | 


Square, Fleet Street, E.C., by 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


CHARING | HOSPITAL 
4,000 


Annual Income, including Annual RIONS 


Street ; or at the Offices, Salisbury 


Annual Expenditure 
THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this getctt,ena Seno reduce it, either 
Donations and Annual Subscrijtions, or Legacies for t, by 


‘sc “LIBERTY” AKT CURTAINS, CHINTZ, AND 
” UPHOLSTERY STUFFS. 
LI B E R T Y ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN LADIES’ 
COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS, 


ART **LIBERTY’’ COLOURS. 


EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


FABRIC S. ross, expensive 
AND STERLING VALUE. 


East India House, and 
NEW Patrenxs Post Free. } REGENT STREET, W. 


of distress, in wh'ch an exceptionally large amount is | 


(ADDITIONAL CURATES’ SOCIETY.) 


“It would be totally impossible for the present work of the 
Church of England to be carried on with half its efficiency if it 
were not for the help of this Society in our most important places.” 

ARCOBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Committee, while most thankful for the increased support 
the Society has received, must still very earnestly appeal for 
further help to enable them to respond to the many urgent claims 
made from densely populated and very poor parishes for grants 
towards the maintenance of Missionary Clergy. 


Large masses of the people in our rapidly increasing 
population are living in a state of heathenism. 


The employment of Additional Clergy implies increased 
ministration to the wants, physical as well as spiritual, of the 
poor. 


Every £70 contributed to the General Fund will, with the aid 
of the local help elicited by tae Society’s Grants, secure the 
employment of an Additional Curate for Home Missionary work, 


CONTRIBUTIONS thankfully received at the Society's Office, 
7 Whitehall, London, 8S. W. 


Cheques crossed “ Messrs. Covrts.” 
JOIN GEORGE DEED, Secretary. 


Incorporated Society 


FoR 


Promoting the Enlargement, Building, 


Repairing of Churches and Chapels 


IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY: 


I.—GENERAL FUND. 
To collect funds wherewith to make grants to aid ia the provision of 
additional Free Church accommodation, by— 
1. Building additional new Churches. 
2. Rebuilding or enlarging existing Churches. 
8. Rearranging seats in Churches. 


IIL—MISS!ON BUILDINGS FUND. 
To collect funds to aid in the provision of Temporary Churches, Hamlet 
Chapels, School Churches, an] Mission Houses. 


WORK DONE. 

7,588 places—i.e. half the parishes in England and Wales—have been 
aided by the Society with Grants amounting to £917,888, thus helping to 
erect 1,961 additional Churches, and 5,427 rebuilt or enlarged ; and thereby 
providing upwards of ONE MILLION AND A HALF additional seats, This 
work alone has called forth a further expenditure on the part of Church- 
men of upwards of £11,781,603. 

482 Grants made, amounting to £12,763, for Mission Buildings, 


FUTURE NEEDS. 


The annual increase of upwards of THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND souls to 
the population of the country calls loudly to Church people to keep pace 
with the times and provide additional CuurcH ACCOMMODATION. 

The Society therefore urgently arrEats for fresh Supscripers, addi- 
tional Sunscrierions, Donations, OrFERTORIES, LEGACIES, 

In all cases it should be clearly stated for which Fund the Contribution 
is intended. 

All Contributions to be sent to the Rev. R. Mitnurw Biakistox, 
Secretary, 7 Whitehall, London, S.W. Cheques to be crossed Messrs, 
Drummonps or Messrs. Hoare ; P.O. Orders and Pos'al Qrders payable at 
Charing Cross. 


| 
| 
. 
| 
. 
| 
Apart from general and inquiry work. the Council has, through the Convalescent Com- 
mittee, provided accommodation in homes for 1,610 | ersons, at # cost of £2,'53. A Department | 
prom pt and economical supply of Surgical Apparatus has been establishe Sec. | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 


Terrace, Hyde ill OPEN on J 4, 1 for the Lent Term.— 
All particulars the Two to Four o'clock. 


MASGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. Master, the 
Scholars H.C. OGLE, Fellow and late Tutor of Magdalen College, and Craven 

Scholar,—The First Term, 1585, will begin on WEDNESDAY, Janu New boys will be 

= the day by appointment. The work of every under the direct 

ter, particular attention is given to young boys, and there is s ~~ pe 

for andother examinations. Among the successes gail 


1982—June 1984, are :—First Classical Scholarship, Queen's ; First Elassical * Scholarshi 


Classical Scholarship, Queen's; Mathema' cal Scholarship, St. John's; Natur 
ience rst Class in inal Mathematical School ; Firs in Clas- 
ions; two First Classes in it to Junior 


oderat 
Mathematica (University) Scholarship. Terms in the schoothouse for * board. tuition in the 
ordinary , and school subscriptions, Guineas perannum. For | 


FINE ART. 


VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

RE, com afew dase before he di died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY. Bon Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 


RoOvAL, ACADEMY of ARTS, BURLINGTON HOUSE.— 
WINTER EXHIBITION of W ORKS’ by the OLD MASTERS and DECEASED 
MASTERS of the BRITISH SCHOOL WILL OPEN on MONDAY Next, January 5. 
Aamis: jon (from 10 A.M., succeeding 9 a.m, till dusk), One Shilling. 


relative ‘horisterships, Exhibitions, and terms for Day Scholars, apply to 
the MasTER. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—The School reassembles on 


Thursday, January 22. Apply tothe PRiNcIPAt for particulars. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK— 
The TRUSTEES have REDUCED the FEES at KELLY COLLEGE to £54 per 

bee (for boarders). At this College Boys are prepared for the Universities, Army, Navy, 
examinations. Jour Boys prepared for Public Schools ; the situation is healthy, 

the buildings spacious and airy; there is a Jarge Piayground, Courts, 
gi Sapiens Shop. NEXT TEKM begins on January 22, 1885.—Apply to the Hgap- 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
four of aoe one of £30, one of £20, will be filled up in June next. Candidates must heave 
1885.—For further particulars,apply to The Rev. the 


COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of 
this College will_ become VACANT on April 8, 1885, and the College Council will 
Head-Master on March 13th next. to commence his duties on the ensuing Ist of May. 
Sesh attes must be Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin University, and in Priest's 
od # spe ti time of election or within three months after the appointment. Head- 
for seventy arders. ‘Testimonials will be 

received at Maivern by the Secretary of the College not later than February 16, 

will in the meantime supply any further in ormation that may be desired. 

SCHOOL 


HALLIFORD PREPARATORY 
PPERTON, near London. 
HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) and MALCOLM 
HEARD, M.A. (Clifton and C.C.C., Oxtord, late Assistant-Master at at Sedbergh’ pre; 


prepare 
YS for the Public Schools.—For P: apply to H. St, CLain 
‘EILDEN, Esq., Hailiford, Middiesex. 


HOLMESD! ALE HOUSE, BURGESS HILL, Sussex.— 
Marlbommugh rmerly Scho Guineas prepares BOYS for 


JNDIAN, HOME, CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY EXAMI- 


NATIONS.— Messrs. JAMES & LyNxcu, 19 Lexham Gardens, London, W ~ pregere for the 

above with a Net of Thirty-three Tutors, ensuring personal and tadlvaoal attention. x the 

two eee lat Examinations all sent up have passed—viz. October M Literary, First, 3rd, 6th, 
7th ; December Woolwich, Second, 3rd, 7th, 33rd. 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
Warden—The Rev. STEPHEN Hawrner, M.A. 
Term begins Wednesday, January 21. 


. GRADUATED 
COUNTY SCHUOLS ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
BRERETON. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
CENTRE SCHOOLS. 
+» Terms inclusive, £63, 


WoRCESTER PARK, SURREY 
DaRLINGTON, DuRHAM 


co 
BARNARD CASTLE, DURHAM Terms inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools ‘in contemplation. 
Wo. or to the 


Apply to Mrs. Ropsox, Head-Mistress, Worcester Park, 
HOME EDUCATION.—A LADY and DAUGHTER, residing 


, R. Bootn, Esq., 4 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, Londo 
in one of the healthiest Suburbs of London, wish for entire CHARGE of Two or Three 
CHILDREN: Indian, Orphans, or Wards in Chancery would receive superior educational 
mestic advan Terms by arrangement. Highest references.—Address, “ 
May's ad Advertising ices, 159 illy. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN) exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. The Lent 
es will commence on Thursday Morning ions 15. Letters addressed to 
‘OODMAN (Mrs. George Davenport), as shove.’ will be forwarded. 


LANG UE FRANCAISE.—FONTAINEBLEAU.—Une 


FRANCAISE recevrait pour un, deux ou plus, un JEUNE HOMME 
veudreit epgsendre le FRANCAIS. Charlies B. Fendall, Woodcote 
Win m, Surrey. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH MIXED FARM OF 300 ACRES ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers. PE ists, &c. 
President—His Grace the Duke of RICHMOND and GORDON. K.G. 


C of M 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl BATU URST. 
‘The Right Hon. Sir -BE Bart., M.P. 


Lieut.-Col. R. iEL F. 
GEORGE T. J. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT, hy “MP. 
AMBROSE L. DDARD, Esq 
WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS. 

. CHESTER MAS’ M.P. 

. H.N, STORY-M ASKELYNE .M.P. 

it Hon. LORD LYTTE 

us of COLLEGE and FARM. } List of Peaeeie, Prizes, Diploma, &c. 


to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins Tuesday, January 27. 


R° YAL ALBERT ASYLUM, LANCASTER, 
FOR IDIOTIC, IMBECILE, AND WEAK-MINDED YOUNG PERSONS. 
Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Chairman of the Central Committee—The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 
Vice-Chairmen, 
EDWARD LAWRENCE, Esq., M.A., J.P., Liverpool. 
Sir ANDREW FAIRBAIRN, Knt., M.P., Leeds. 
Resident Medical Superintendent_G. E. SHUTTLEWORTH, B.A. (Lond.), M.D. 
Assistant Medical Oficer-HAROLD G. TAYLOR, M.D. (Lond.) 
eA ROTAL ALBERT ASYLUM is about a mile from Lancaster. It has 
acres of & aan t land, in a charming and salubrious situation; and, with its 
e d the and 
impr mt of person a large 8 Teachers, 
Trade Instructors, Attendan: Lote, and arses 
ls elected by Subscribers must helong to the Assortated N Northern 
of (according to class and accommodation req 
Provision has been made for Special Private Pupils in a Detached Boarding- 
House, with excellent accommodation and private grounds, commanding fine views 
of Lake Moantains, &c. 
paeerien be obtained from the General Secretary, to whom all communica- 


R : JAMES DIGGENS, General Secretary. 


6d.. or ‘bound in cloth with pencil, ls. 
‘Ticket. 5s 


ME. OTTO SCHOLDERER has opened a CLASS for AD- 
VANCED LADY ART STUDENTS, at his Studio, Bolton Studio, Redcliffe Road, 


South Kensington. 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of ead ond £60 respectively, open to 
first- Students, will be offered for competition m Octove 
Soe are held throughout the year for the “* PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
an “INTERMEDIATE MB of the UNIVEKSITY of LONDON, 
may be joined at any time. 
ntries may be made to Lectures or to Pushes Practice, and special arrangemen 
or subsequent years; aiso for Dental Seadonts 


d from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


Pen OFFICE of SECRETARY to the MANCHESTER 


Rae nr of COMMERCE will be VACANT in February next. CANDIDATES 

1 to forward applications and particulars regarding qualifi- 

pnb and salary required, addressed by letter to the PaesivENT, Chamber of Commerce. 
th Street, Manchester. 


UT FLOWERS.—Roses, 3s.; Carnations, 2s. dozen ; Violets, 
gittenenete. Orange Blossom, Hyacinths, Anemones. or Mixed Flowers, as. per box, sent 
wan , for cheque, P.O.O., or English stamps.—Direct, LOUIS DE NEII, at Beaulieu, 


lefranche-sur-Mer, Nice, F. 
KLECTRICAL POWER STORAGE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
E.C Works : pentwall, 


made for Students entering in their second 
and for Qualified Practiti 
and all may be obtai 


Prospect 
RENDLE. 


Offices : 4 Great Winchester Strest, 
Telephone Nos.. ice, 338. Works, 5,11 
Registered Telegrapl “ Storage,” ‘Donde 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “E. P. 8." ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
steadiness and Seep failure in Electric Light ; enables lamps to burn at any hour, day or 
night, when engines are not running, thus combining, with the excellence and beauty of the 
& convenience of This renders it especially suitable for Hotels, 

‘actories, an 

Po table Electric Light Plant for Building Operations, 

Public or Social Meetings, Fétes, Balls Dinne 


fhe LONDON WARMING and VENTILATING COM- 
STOVES (as used in St. Paul's and other mang 
than 5,000 Churches, Government and other Buildings). Ferticsianent 
32 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Founded a.p._1868, Cash extra for time given. Large, useful 
Stock to — from. Illustrated priced ue. with Terms, post free. oe 249, and 250 
Hood. and 19: Morm i Strect. W. Established 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpox Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 
Admission, 9 a.M. to7 P.M. 38.6d.| | Evening, 7 to 9 p.m. 2s. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE tnd ALDGATE. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
It contains no lead or poisonous ingredients 
and can also be had ina 
GOLDEN COLOR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sold everywhere. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“TI always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD BVERYwWHERE. 34 


The Saturday Review. 


January 3, 1885.) 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—e— 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
LEGAL AND ASSURANCE 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
8 protection against omission to pay 
orld-wide residence aiter one year in 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 
next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


iums : 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 
. | ‘HE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, fully subscribed than 850 Shareholders. £100,000 paid up. 
The Com; Lompeny'e are ihmited tf mortgages. The Debenture issue is 
limited to ‘capital Director: 
H. J. Bristow, E “Sic William T. eee. 
Arthur M. Mitchison, Esq 
Board. 
The Hon. Sir FREDK. WHITAKER. M.L.C., late 


The Directors are issuing Terminable Debentures bearing interest at 5 it. OF r seven or 
ten years, 4} per cent. for five, and 4 per cent. for three yeas oan. Interest h phon Se og 


MITCHISON, Managi 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C 


AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 


A RTIZANS’ 
NT REQUIRED. 

The FINANCE and IMPROV EMENT COMMITTEE of the COMMISSIONERS Sy 
SEWERS of the City of London will meet in the Guildhall | of the said City on Fri 
January 9, 1885, to appoint a SUPERINTENDENT of their A * and L \- 
ings at Petticoat Square. 

The Remuneration ‘will be 30s. a vem and rooms in the said Dwellings, with a premium ia 
respect of lettings over a certain nu 

A general 1-4 = nt of the Deter une may be seen at this Office 
10 be made “hes the handwriting of the Candidates, tating ogo 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE 
Heap Orrickr—1i LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Law Courts BrancH—21 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established i821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 


Deputy-Chairman—BEAUMONT W. rey Esq. 
Nevitt Esq. George Lake, E 
Carter, Esq. Kt. Hon. G. J. Shaw-Leievze, MP. 
John B. Martin, E 
Walter arau Bart. 8. Hope Morley, Esa. 
mt John Norman, Esq. 
John J. Ena. David Powell, Esq. 
Richard Jonn G. Talbot MP. 
M, oha ‘a! 
it Hon. Henry Vigne, 
Hunter, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 


Byte which expire at Christmas should be renewed at the Head Office, or 
Agents, on or before January 9. 


SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 182. 


Life Premiums may be paid up in 5, 10, 15, or 20 years. 


UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1824. 


PROFIT POLICIES AT AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 


GoorrisH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1824. 


PARTNERSHIP POLICIES. 


Gcorrish UNION and NATIONAL 
OMPANY. Established 1824. 


POLICIES UNDER “MARRIED D WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT, 1882." 


SCOTtisH UNION and NATIONAL INSURANCE 
MPANY. Established 1824. 

PROVISION FOR OLD AGE BY POLICIES PAYABLE DURING LIFETIME. 

APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES, AND FORMS OF PROPOSAL. 


EDINBURGH : | 
35 St. Andrew Square. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 
Orrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Orrice—43A PALL MALL, S.W 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £4,000,000. 
ded THIRTY-THREE 


The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have 
MILLIONS STERLING. 


JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


GooTrisH 


INSURANCE 


Lonpoy : 
3 King William Street, E.C. 


Barel: Lubbock 
Jann Esq eorge Forbes M Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. Leslie M Melvil le. 
lfred liiam bert Moberly 
Alesander Esq. William Gair Rathbone, Esq. 
Hermann Goschen, Esq- Sir John Bart. 


ith, Esq 
y Frederic Tiark 
Holland, ‘a. Join Sydney 
iiliam Knowles, Esa. Montagu C, Wilkinson, 
fave days for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling due 
will expire on 

ASSURANCES on Uiberal t 
LIFE ASSURANCES with or without ‘participation in Profits. 
LOANS are granted on security of LIFE INTERESTS in connexion with Policies of 


participation in of the invested Capital Stock, and 
— al Charter, fro: 
All real improvements in n oan hey pee with the security of of an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for — 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


N ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. Af HOME AND ABROAD. 
ABERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 


LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1383). 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


P LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
against by Fire and Lichtning effected in all parts of the 
WIL C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD 


TMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
aun 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 2? PALL MALL, 8 

Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-vp and Invested, £700,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Joint Secretaries. 


mm ment tovaies with d fitness office, and must 
be deliv red in, addre: addressed to the undersigned, on or before Ww ednesday, January 7, 1855. 


omar Office, Guildhall : HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
December, 1384. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1831. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article." 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


STopparrt, Analyst for Bristol. 


TWENTY MEDALS. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 
The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of ali Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at ts. 6d. & 25. per bottle. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“It has steadily secured increasing popular and professional 
favour as a pure and agreeable Table Water."—British Medical 
Journal, May 31, 1884, on the International Health Exhibition, 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Queen's Quality, for Household use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor use and for Travellers. 

GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC, 


A fascinating liqueur of high quality, made with 
choice Brandy. 


GRANT’S 


TONIC 


y 
A fine appetizer; pleasant with atrated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the 
finest old Cognac. 


Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers, T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone 


LIQUEURS. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


and 23 
[ATERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 1884. ' 
Ge MEDAL awarded for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY to 


& CO. 
EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALE BREWERS. 
) F caaiees PRICES to be obtained of all the Principal Dealers. 
on verge 0! Atlantic, w: 
of the Devos. tari trom Novembar 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Ban and I 4 
ee on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. Ho commiesion charged 
Keeping Maney on at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 
ee Bank undertakes, of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
| and Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends. and Coupons: and the pt 
| 
| ali Bulid 
COCOA. 
Share Capital at present paid up and invested ............ £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of £3,861,000 
— = | 
| x 


te 


The Saturday Review. 


[January 3, 1885. 


BY PARCELS POST. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
THE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 


Never sold in England before at the price. 
Bante & COMPANY’S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 
‘arcels Post for 10s., or 2) lbs. for 4s. a. to any post town in the ayy 
had from all Post-Offices for 


i 
Kineton this with at 2s., or 6 lbs. for 123, 
BARBER & COMPANY 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. The Borough, London Manchester—93 Market St. 
02 W. extbourne Grove, W. Brighton—1i7 North Street. Bristol—38 Corn Street. 
ad: 's Cross, N. Preston—Fishergate. 
reat Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool—i Church Street. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable ee Sir Julius 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
CHARLES DICKENS as I KNEW HIM: 


the Story of the Readirg Tours in Great Britain and America {ean 
By Groner Crown 8vo. Ready. 


“ He has told his story in the most effective manner, accompanying a plain and clear nar- 

without Des  tomches of the peculiar Semeur which no iriend of Dickens should be 
= Willertalnty ben read with interest by all who admire the great writer...... 

will be wel y all who are eager to learn everything relating to one tit has iatt bebioed 

so deep an impress on the hearts of mankind."’— Daily Telegraph. 


MISS MATHILDE BLIND'S NOVEL. 


TARANTELLA : a Romance. By Martsitpe 


Bund, Author of “The Life of George Eliot” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


(Ready. 
“ Deserves much en The author's skill in character-drawing is far above the 
average...... - y life and its realities are dealt with in a practical and graphic fashion, 
but throughout these two volumes are original and fascinating.” —Wurniag Lost. 

“ This powerful and pathetic tale...... Her word-pictures glow with local colour ; she fs a 
perfect mistress of the art of dramatic contrast and effect...... A book w! deserves to zun 

fascinating story ........ She onde cally, 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BERTHA THOMAS. 


ICHABOD : a Portrait. By Berroa Tuomas, 


‘Author of “The Violin Player, ”’ “Life of George Sand,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
(Just ready. 


LONDON : T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY, U.K. 


OFFICIAL CALENDAR AND 


LAW DIRECTORY, 
FOR 1885. 


HE COUNCIL have much pleasure in stating that, in order 
to further the usefulness of the Calendar, an officiel List of Judges, 
Barristers, Solicitors, &c., throughout the United Kingdom, has 
been piled for the 1885 Edition. 


Benedict writes :—“* I have tried the principal opticians without success, but y ctacl 
suit admirably.”—Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 
scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
Pamphlet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


The Calendar will contain also Copies of the Society's Charters, Byelaws, and 
Regulations, the Solicitors’ Acts, and Examination Rules. Also complete lists of 
the — of the Society, its Governing Body, and other Officers, 


BOOKS, &c. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W, 


President—Lord MOUGHTON. 

Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCH- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HOUGHTON, Earl of CARNARVON, Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature in various 


Subscription Ba without entrance fee, or £2 with entrance fee of 26 
ship, £26. F ‘umes are allowed to country and ten to town members. ading Roon 
open = to half- past 6. Catalogue, price 16s. ; to 12s. Supplement 1875-80). 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—Man ies of all the Best 
Books of the Best Authors are in circulation at a. ‘8S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Subscription One Guinea per Annum, and upwards, according to the number cf Volumes 
yequired.—_Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 
Mupik's Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent Street, W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(COOMES'S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 
Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Twelve Volemes in the Country, for Three Guineas 
per Annum. All New Books added on day of pu blication. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, vance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom cccccccccscopescccccescches 8 8 


Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, ‘and “America .. 2 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are rejnirel,for which 64.each will be given, viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Sireet, Strand, W.C. 


DP 'scounrT, 3d. in the 1ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


London. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libcaries arranged and catal 


2 5 PER CENT. “ DISCOUNT for CASH.”—25 PER CENT.— 
& SON'S NEW CATALOGUE of all the » NEW BOOKS, 
ready, post free on application. Country Orders despatched same day. 
Harrison & Son, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


J OHN BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her Maj the pees, 
ons Oxford Street, W. The Loree Selection in Lond in 
per cen! nt. discount fo: 


Books at a Discount of 3d. to 9d. in the Shilling. Now ready. 
BERT & FIELD'S NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 


many and handsomely bound, suitable for presentation, from 
the published price of which the above liberal Discount is allowed, sereety Lom gratis = 
post free. —GiLbert & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street and 18 Gracechurch Street, . mdon, E 


T° BOOKBUY ERS & ‘LIBRARI ANS 3 of FREE LIBR ae 
to Sox) Librar rary ‘Department, 186 Strand, London, We. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Bari (Dr. Ats.)—PROLEGOMENA of the HISTORY 


By, ALsert ReviLie, D.D., Professor in the College de France, 
i884. Translated fi tion by Proiessor 


from the French. With an Introductio: 


This volume forms part of the Theological Translation Fund Library. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1884. 
PROFESSOR REVILLE’S LECTURES on the NATIVE 
GIONS of geesco and PERU. Translated by the Rev. P. H. WicksTexED, 
A. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


4 and legal appointments being noticed. 
The Price of the Ca’endar is— 
To Subscribers (subscriptions to be received not later than January 8, 1885), 
5s, post free. 


After that date the price will be 6s. (; ostage not included). 


Applica‘ions for copies, accompanied by a remittance, should be sent in to the 
Secrerary, Incorporated Law Socicty, Chancery Lane, W.C, 


MR. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


THE LOG O’ THE NORSEMAN. 


By J. W. Giveart-Smirn, 
Author of “ The Loves of Vandyck” &c. 


“ The finest parts of this descriptive poem, difficu't to surpass in vigour and beauty, are the 
stanzas on Pompeii..... -power: an pathetic i in an unusual degree. The rtions of 


Mr. Gilbart- Smith's work are successiul....... His verse is always yet 
polishe: ”__Morning Pos 

“From Marseilles comma the Mediterranean, with excursions iniand to Rome and other 
Italian cit e+. Mr. Gilbart Smith has a genuine pvctic gift........ instinct with that subtle 


wer which ‘distinguishes the poet from the herd of versi aos that infest literature nowadays. 
e Tings the changes from grave to gay, and tose who take him for their guide, a} 4 
and + through the cities and places he has visited wul have no reason to 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 52, wrapper, 23. 
COMPARATIVE ETHICS, IL 


£ections I. and 1, 
MORAL PRINCIPLE in REGARD to 


BROTHERHOOD. (Present Relivion, Vol. III.) By Sana S. HENNELL, 
Author of “ Thoughts in Aid of Faith” &c. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63, 


SONGS and POEMS. By A. Srepnen 
Witsoy, Author of “A Bushel of Corn” and “The Botany of Three His- 
torical Records” &c. 

The Volume contains Specimens of Songs for Music, written without R and with- 


out S. 

he Sermon on the Mow to tho of the Sper, from the viclet and the, 
to the the rusty" pen and eo syiee bee, the themes most pleasantly change and mingle, and 
elegance _ Aberdeen Journal. 


‘EDINBUKGIT: DAVID DOUGLAS. And all Booksellers. 


[HE NEW LATIN PRIMER. Wanted a Publisher for.— 
i “ AUTHOR,” Messrs. Deacon's Advertisement Offices, Leadenhall Street, 


([HE NEW LATIN PRIMER. Drawn up by a School- 
master who has ay engaged in elementary teaching for twenty years, and who is the 

author of many popul tin and Greck bovks.—Address AUTHOX,” Messrs, Deacon's, 


mPa NEW LATIN PRIMER. Has been used by Author 
many yeers. Proof Contes, inviting enaventions and alterations, will be 


for 
few weeks, and will be sent Hy post free to any Schoolmaster applying for the 
Address, AUTHOR,” Messrs. Deacon's, Leadewhali St. eet, London, 


[HE NEW LATIN PRIMER. Suggestions and advice, 
Deacon's Adver from ces, Street, London. .—Address “ AUTHOR,” Messrs, 


PHE NEW LATIN PRIMER will be edited by eminent 


‘£50 PRIZE for a STORY.—For fall particulars see this 
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MUSIC. 


— 


of sterling 24 Stamps each, 
New tong. By A. H . BEHREND, 


“ Listen, mot 


SURELY. 


By A. H. 
15,620 copies sold first month of issue. 
15,520 copies sold first month of issue. 


New Song. By A. H. Bearenp. 
15,520 copies sold first month of issue. 
ag | sold first month of issue. 


GURELY. 
New Song. By v A. H, 
nprecedented 8 . Un leled Sale. 
fat end 21 Stamps. 


uccess. 
D to E), A flat, E flat, 
the “BREAKING of the DAY. By 


F, G, A flat, A (E to F) and B flat. 
“A splendid song, one of uncommon merit ; ; the music is rich and full, and contains a most 
charming melod 
“Certumniy Ciro Pinsuti's prettiest and most beautiful song. (Words, JAXONE.) 24 Stamps. 


(THE DONKEY CART. By Teo. Bonnevr. 


“ We went for a ride in .. donkey cart, 
me ; 


SURELY. N 


Sweet Patrick Macdonald an 


The neighbours came running to see e us depart— 
We were out for the day, you see. 
‘compass D to F) and A. (Words by Jaxoxn) 


GOING HOME. New Song. By | Corsrorp Dick. 
* IIark ! the holiday bells are nging 
Down the village with faughter glad, 
Maste the children, cheerily s.nging, 
gad in hand each lassie and Jad.” 
G, A (compass F to F) and B flat. 


‘THE GIRLS are the BOYS for ME. By Tazo. 


A quaint and humorous new song. 
‘The song for concerts and readings. 
The song for the song for every 
Ta F, G (compass D to flee 24 Stamps 
W. Morey & Co., 269 W., and 70 Upper Street, N. 


ASHDOWN EDITION of STANDARD PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC. 


Nett. s. d. 

1, Chopin’s Twenty-seven Studies ........ 
2. Stephen Heller's Album. Op. 138..... 
3. Henri Roubier’s Twenty Melodies of Franz Schubert ...... 2 0 
4, Stephen Heller’s Twenty-four Preludes. Op. 81 1 6 
5. Chopin's Eighteen Nocturnes .......... 
6. Czerny’s One Hundred and One Exercises ........seeeeee004 1 0 
7. Czerny’s Etude de la Vélocité........... O 
8. Schumann's Phantasiestlicke. 1 6 
9, Schubert's Eight Impromptus ............ 
10. Liszt's SoirGes de Vienne 
11, Ciementi's Six Sonatinas. Op. 36 10 
12. Stephen Heller's Thirty-two Preiudes. Op. 119 ..........+. 1 6 
13, Rubinstein's Svirées A St. Op.44.. 1 0 
14, Chopin's Forty-three Mazurkas 
15. Schumann's Album ftir die Jugend. ‘Op. 68 
16, Dussek’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 
17. Gottschalk Selection No. 1 (Pasquinade and five others) . 10 
18 Kublau’s Six Sonatinas, Op. 55 
19, Chopin's Eight Waltzes 1 
20, Kullak’s Youthful Days, Twenty-four Characteristic Pees. 16 
8 


21. Kessler’s Twenty-four Studies 
To be had of all Music Sellers throughout the a or sent (post free) to any 
part of the United Kingdom at prices quoted above, by the Publisher, 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE, 


LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


THE PERFORMING EDITION. 
MESSIAL. No. 1 of New Edition of Standard Oratorios and 


Cantat; Price 
‘The Pianoforte Accompaniment t arranzed, and the whole edited and . with Histerioal 
ont Analytical Precace, by Sur A. Prospectuses of Series gratis an: 


UNISON ANTHEMS for VILLAGE CHOIRS. Composed 


by RowLAND 


THOUGH YOUR SINS BE AS 2d. 
COME UNTO ME .... 2d, 
HEAR MY PRAYER ........... one 3d, 
PRAISE YE THE 3d. 


Mr. Briant’s examples are for voices in unison, but the composer a dignified 
‘and church-like manner, and he writes with cousiderable musicianly fee leat 
Musical Times, 


Just published, 1s, 
PROGRESSIVE SIGHT SINGING, for the Use of Singing- 


The Saturday Review. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW and CHARMING WALTZES. 


MAIDEN DREAMS ...... ERNEST BUCALOSSI....s0c00e0006 28, net, 
CERISE ..... DEACON ..... 2s. net. 
ETUEL ++-ED@AR DE VALMENCY 2s. net. 
FENELLA +»-LOUISE MORRISON....... 2s. net. 

+»-EDGAR DE VALMENCY... 2s. net. 
LA SALUTATION.. ---Lovis H, D'EevVILLE ... 2s. net. 
SON ALTESSE . .--EDGAR DE VALMENCY 2s, net. 
C.R. ...... 2s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED TITLE-PAGE 
Pt B. CRAMER & COS NEW DANCE ALBUM, 
Contains the following New and Popular DANCE MUSIC: 
1, SWALLOWS Wal 


6. SUNSET FIRES .......... 
7. SON ALTESSE 


9. CHILDREN’S SINGING QUADRILLES 
Price ls. net. 


A VIOLIN PART is also published to the above {, which can be either used 
separately or as an accompaniment to the Piano. . net, 
London: J. B. Crawer & Co., 201 Pe Street, W. 


WALTZ, Mar Undoubtedly the 
HYPATIA WALTZ. 
Miss Mary Anderson. 


Hyeat! A WALTZ. Performed daily with the greatest 
Fell success in Augustus Harris's pantomime “ Jack and the Beanstalk" at the Crystal 


HYPATIA WALTZ.—The following appears in “ Truth” of 
mber 25, under “ Girls’ Gossip” : “ Dearest Amy.—You will certainly want to 
know of some new and good dance music for your Christmas festivities ; 60 I shail 
e that my first subject this week. Fortunately I have discovered a quite de- 
lightful valse calied * Iypatia,’ which is compesel by a member of our own sex, 
It is full of melody and music, and is, at the same time, so rhythmically marked 
that one's feet going inv: oluntarily. It can had of Paternoster 
. or of Cramer, Regent Street. r the com Tr, by her choice of title, 
means to infer that Hy petie delivered or —e to the accom) animent of a brisk 
deux- stones, ¢ cannot be rom anything in the bright and tempting com- 


itse 
3d. All 
Paternoster 


nove ready Of 
BORD’S PIANOS. 


AVE obtained the Highest Awards at all the great Exhibi- 
tions, and are admitted by the best judges to be the per’ection of touch and 
tone. The largest assortment in London of selected Instruments for fale or Hire, 
and on the three years’ system, at the Agency, 
CHAS. STILES & CO., 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Secondhand Pianos, on the three years’ system, fiom 10s. 6d. per month, 
PIANOS EXCHANGED, Illustrated Lists free, 


special permission to 


septet, Is. net; full orchestra, Is. 6d. net; violin 
post iree of FREDERICK Piruas. 20 and 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL ‘LIBRARIES, 
ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of * Uiva” &c. 3 vols, 


THEWITCH’SHEAD. By H. River Hacearp, 


Author of “Dawn.” 3 vols. 


THE CARDICS. By Witt1am Georce Waters. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Ranpotrs, Author 


of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols, 
WEST of SWARDHAM. By the Rev. W. 0. 

Puri, Author of “Tay.” 3 vols, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


ready, post 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


HEOSOPHY. “The Idyll of the White Lotus.” By M.C., 
7 Fellow of the Theosophical Society. 


London: Reeves & TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C, 


Classes. Choirmeasters, &c. By Ronert McHarpy. An easy systematic course of 
— ine lemons.” A large eduction for 
quan 


NEW CATALOGUE of MUSIC gn gratis and post free. 


LONDON ty PUBLISHING SOMPARY. LIMITED, 
Great Marlborough Stree 


J jONDON TOWN. —MICHAEL WATSON’S fascinating New 
Song. Words by Ceci, Lonnatxu. InC and D, Each 2s. net. 
Turmp VERsE. 
hat and coat a aid, when the pedlar stood u 
‘ore off his hat and nis ragged cvat, and laughed wit Shee oh 3 és ight 
m the sea, my sweetheart true, with gold and stu jore, 
and 1 this trick to try your truth, but I'll leave you never 
4 ! my lassie, and ho! my lassie, we'll wed in London town, 
! my lassie, and ho! my lassie, we'll w town, 
B. WILLIAMS, 19 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Patent Tuning Apparatus supersedes the old 
wooden wrest plank and its clumsy old pegs, with the consequent 
grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
durability of tuning being thus attained. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. . 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free, 


Now ready, Quarterly, 3s. ; Yearly, 12s. post free, 
N D. No. XXXVII. 
A CLASSIFICATION OF FEELINGS.—IIT. C. Mercier. 
ON THE FUNCTION OF COGNITION, W. James. 
KANT HAS NOT ANSWERED RUME._IL. J. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF GREEN'S LAST WORK. H. CALDERWOOD. 
ETHICAL ALTERNATIVES, J. T. Puxyerr. 

With Critical Notices, New Books, &c. 
WILLIAMS & NofcATe, London and Edinburgh. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CosTests For JANUARY: 

THE CITY COMPANIES. By the Right Hon. Sir Anravr Honuovss, K.C.S.I, 
DR. a By AUGUSTINE BIRRRELL, Author of “ Obiter Dicta.” 

GERM. COLONIAL MOV. 
EMENT. ByBaron voy ver Founder 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM, By Professor Rocers, M.P, 
OF ENGLAND AND THE EVANGELICAL PARTY. 


M ! 


TLETT. By 

FROM SIE SIBERIA TO SWITZERLAND: the Story of an Escape. By WILLIAM 
THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF DESTITUTE CHILDREN. By Sauce. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By Moyop. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 

1. NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. By Archdeacon Fannin. 

2. POETRY. By W. P. Ker. 

3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

IsBISTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.c. * 
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Sing on ev'ry tree to-day ; 
7 Do they wonder who is coming 
the land so far uway ?” 
2. LA FILLE DU TAMBOUR MAJOR......Lancers .......... Arban, 
3. VANITY C. Lowthian, 
5. MADAME L’ARCHIDUC Lamers Marriott. 
| Valse Edgar de V 
8. LA FILLE DU TAMBOUR MAJOR -++Galop Meissler. 
| 


The Saturday Review. 


[January 3, 1885; 


NOTICE. 


The Second Edition of the ART 
JOURNAL, January, will be 
ready on Monday, January 5, 


1885. 


LONDON: “THE ART JOURNAL” OFFICE, 26 IVY LANE, E.C. 


Monthly, 1s. 6d. 


ART 
JOURNAL. 


Commencement of a New Series. 


THE 


A Lance EnGravixe 1x Every NvumBer. 
JANUARY: 
‘THE WEDDING MORNING.” 
Etched by C. O. Murray, after Henry Mosiex. 


LONDON: “THE ART JOURNAL” OFFICE, 26 IVY LANE, E.C. 


CONTAINING THREE LARGE PLATES AND MANY MINOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. Montbly, 2s. 6a. 
ConTENTS OF JANUARY 
GEORGE MOORLAND. By WALTER ARMSTRONG. With Illustrations. 
WINDSOR. By W. J. Lorrie. With Illustrations. 
OLD HOSPITALS AND RELIGIOUS HOUSES AT CANTERBURY. 
By CARTWRIGHT. With Illustrations, 
THE BLENHEIM PICIURES. 
ART CHRONICLE. 


SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Ps . Earl Cow 
‘THE NEW REF . O'CONNOR Pow! M.P. 
WILL JiNDIA? By ARMINIUS 


THE CENTENARY OF (he Cimes. By W. Fraser Rar. 


CHARLES LAMB AND GEORGE WITHER. By ALGerxon CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
CYCLING AND CYCLISTS. By Se Hon, Viscount Bury. 
E SAVAGE. By Professor MULL 
STS AND FARMERS OF AMERICA, By Miss C. F. Gorpox Cuwmrn 
KELIGION AND THE STAGE. By Anruur Jones, Author Saints and 


Sinne: 
CONFESSIONS OF AN MASTER. 
THE NAVY AND THE ADMIRALTY. By Sir KA ae Rogtxsoy, K.C.B. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


JANUARY 1885. 


MAGAZINE for 
No. DCCCXXXI. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

THE PORTRAIT: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

RECENT DEGRADATION OF MILITARY RANK. 
THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part VI. 
BY THE MARL-PIT ByL.J.G. 
MALTA AND ITS KNIGHTS. 
A QUARTETTE OF ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
AN EXCURSION TO SOLOMON’S THRONE. ; 
WITHIN HIS DANGER: A TALE FROM THE CHINESE, 
SIR ALEXANDER GRANT. 
THE END OF THE STRUGGLE. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


BLACEWoop's 


(THE LUTE a Monthly Journal of Musical News. Edited 

by joan BENxETT. Price 2d. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 3s. 

Coyrents or No. 1, Vou. III., JANUARY 1}, 1885, 

in Theatres. By W. Beatty-Kingston. 
Tne Worst Opere ver Written, W. A. Barrett. 
Some Peculiarities of the Licensing System. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 

+ Concerts, Various ; Fraulein jauer: Boucher, the Violinist; Freisehiitz” Jubilee 

at Berlin ; Musical Honours } in Russia : Florid Singing im Germany ; 1.eo Delibes, &c. 
Correspondence : “a Fugitive Organ Concerto. 
Poet's Corner. 


Anthem : “ Rejoice in the Lord alway.” Alfred R. Gaul. 


Parry & WILLIS, 44 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


“MRS. HENRY WOOD'S ARGOSY is 
literally laden with golden grain.”— Daily Telegraph. 


THE MYSTERY of ALLAN GRALE, 


A New Illustrated Serial Story, 
Commences in the JANUARY Number of THE ARGOSY. 
Now ready. 


CARAMEL COTTAGE, by Jounyy Luptow, 
AMONG THE WELSH, 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 


Commence in the JANUARY Number of THE ARGOSY, 
Now ready. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS: 
-1l. THE MYSTERY OF ALLAN GRALE: a New Serial Story. 
Chapter 1. The Farm by the Loch. 
Chapter 2. The Knock at the Door. 
Chapter 3. What could it Mean? 
Chapter 4. The Black Pool. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
2. CARAMEL COTTAGE. By Jounxy LupLow. 
3. 4 THE WELSH. By Cuarves W. Woop,F.R.G.S. With Ilus- 


4. THE CONVERSION OF PROFESSOR NABS. 
5. No.1 OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
6. LITTLE MAID OF ARCADIE. 


7. A REQUIEM. By G. B. Stuart. 
Sixpence Monthly. 


“ The best and cheapest magazine we have.”—Sfendarv. 
“ There is no better magazine than the *‘ Argosy.’ ""—Zei!'s Zife. 
Delightful stories.""—Brighton Ecaminer. 
This brilliant monthly.’’"—St. James's Gazette. 
“ Ever welcome.” — Western Daily Mercury. 
“ There is no monthly magazine gives greater pleasure." Ozford University Herale. 
“ Asa light Magazine the * Argosy ’ is not excelled.”"—_Liverpool Albion, 
“ First among the magazines stands the * Argosy.’""—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Excellent as usual, and no reader can wish for better.” 


The JANUARY NUMBER now ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Now ready, Vol. I.—No. 1, 2s. 6d.; per post, 2s. 9d. 
(Subscription, 10s. per annum, post free.) 


THE LAW QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D. 


Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford ; 
Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court. 
CONTENTS : 


SECTION 17 OF THE STATUTE OF FRAUDS REDRAWN AND ILLUS- 
TRATED. By Mr. Justice SrepHen and the Eprron. 


THE FRANCHISE BILL, By Sir Wmutam R. Ansoy. 
THE KING'S PRACE. By the Eprron. 

HOLTZENDORFF’S ENCYCLOPADIE. By Dr. E. Grveper. 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
HOMICIDE BY NECESSITY. By HEeperT STEPHEN. 


THE LITERATURE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW IN 1884, By Professor 
T. E. HOLLAND. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES: Roby’s Introduction to the Digest, nz B. Moy irs ; 
Crime on the Peshawar Frontier, by Sir RicHarRD K.8.1.; Maitland’s 
Pleas of - Crown for Gloucester ; Sebastian on Trade Marks; Lin Cases 
on Torts; &c. 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 


LONDON: STEVENS & SONS, 119 CHANCERY LANE. 


(THE “BUILDER” (NEW YEAR'S NUMBER) will contain 
the following Illustrations, viz. :— 
Views. Eng 
qua OF THE E REIGN OF ELIZABETH. By H. W. Brewer 
ithograph). 
NEW PUTNEY BRIDGE. Working Drawings (Lithographs). 
STEPHEN'S, WALBROOK. Measured and Drawn by E. H. Sepprxe; Royal 
Academy Prize Drawings (Lithograph). 
PART OF STAINED-GLASS WINDOW. By E. BurRNE Joxes (Spraguc’s process). 
WEST FRONT OF TEWKESBURY ABBEY. Drawn by H. H. StaTuam (Sprague’s 
8). 
CALLENDAR HOUSE, and Part of CHATEAU BLOIS (reproduced by Boussod, 
Valadon, & Co.'s phototype process). 
PLAN OF CIRCULAR WARD HOSPITAL FOR EGYPT. By Lady STRaNcrorp. 
Also Original Articles, entitled : 
TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. By J.T. Woon, F.S.A.} 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION. 
STUDENT'S COLUMN—* LIMES AND CEMENTS.” 


Subscribers’ Names (Annual Subscri “rN 19s., inclusive of postage in the United Ki 
or Orders for Single Cypies of this SP AL, NUM BER (4d_, by post, 
at any Railway by all Ni at the Publishing Oitice, 4 Co 
Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


BECKET. 


By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW STORY BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


ISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humrury 


M Warp. Crown 8vo. 63, 


“Mrs. Ward has written a story especially distinguished for ease, purity, and 
effectiveness of style. The incidents are delicately and yet powerfully treated, and 
the book is well worth reading.” —Academy. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


ARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: a Study 


of Medical Life and Experience. By Prn Ottver, F.R.C.S. Crown Svo. 63. 


NEW BOOK BY LADY 
LETTERS to GUY. By Lady Barker, 
Author of “ Station Life in New Zealand,” “A on A Housekeeping in 


South Africa,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


‘(HE WORKS of THOMAS GRAY. In 
Prose and Verse. Edited by Epmusp Gossr, Clark Lecturer on English 
Literature at the University of Cambridge. With Portraits and Facsimile. 
4 vols. Globe Svo. 20s. 

NEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


HLUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Pur 


Gitpert Hamenton, Author of “The Intellectual Life,” “‘ Thoughts about 
Art,” &. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


MES CLERK MAXWELL, The LIFE of ; 


with Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Writings. By 
Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
St. Andrews ; and WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A,, Principal of Durham College 
of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. With Portrait and Il) New 
abridged and Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—_NEW V' 
OHN "KEATS, The POETICAL | WORKS 


Reprinted from the Original Editions, with a] Francis TURNER 


PALGRAVE. hae a Vignette after Flaxman, 1 
W BOOK BY CANON eae. 
Foss Westcorr, D.D., Regius Professor of mage A in the University of 
R K BY ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
B on SOME PASSAGES in HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Ricwarp CHENEVIX 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
DAlLy THOUGHTS, selected from the 
WRITINGS of CHARLES KINGSLEY. By his Wirz. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
By J. H. Suorraovse, Author of “John Inglesant” &c. In Two Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. each. 
TH 
on the Papers of the late Joun FerGuson McLENnan. Eidited and Com- 
by Donatp McLENNAN, of the Inner Temple, Buarrister- 
THE ODES of HORACE, 
LITERARY and HISTORICAL in. By A. W. Verra.t, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
TyTLer (Mrs. EpwArD LippDELL). New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
“ Full of tender and pathetic beauty.”—Joha Bull. 
A SYSTEM of ORAL IN STRUCTION’ in 
GERMAN, by Means of Progres:ive Illustrations and Applications of the 
Leading Rules of Grammar. By Hermann C, O. Huss, Ph.D., Assistant 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 303, 
for JANUARY, now ready. Is. CoNnTAINS: 
7 HIGHLAND CROFTERS IN CANADA, 


OTES on. the ORDINAL. By Brooke 
IEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS 
NEW SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 
E PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based 
at-Law. Demy lds. 
STUDIES 
SONGS in MINOR KEYS. By C. C. Fraser- 
“ Mrs, Liddell is alone, or almost alone, in minor poets in not being wo 
Professor of Modern Languages in Princeton College. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
TAINE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 

THE GREAT BAXTAIRS SCANDAL. 

THE OIL AND GAS WELLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN.—Part I. Chapters I.—III. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d. ; by post, Sd. 


THe ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1885: 
Py. MILKMAID.” Engraved by J. A. QUARTLEY, from a 


“A On . J. HENNESSY, (Frontispiece.) 

2. ALVADOS. Maky Mararr. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy, 

3. COUNTRY Go te be continued). By Rosz Kincsiry, 
With Illustrations Alfred Pa 

4, HE DRAMATIC OUTLOOK By H. A. Jones. With 
some Sketches of the principal productions of the year, by Hugh 
Thomson. 

5. GIRL AT THE GATE (to be continued), By Witkie Coins. 

6. HAT TERRIBLE MAN. Chapters VII., VIII., IX., X. (concluded). 


By W. Nornts. 
FAMILY AFFAIR. Chapters XI., XII., XIII, (to be continued). 
Ualled Back.” 


By Hugu Conway, Author of “ 
MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


7. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 
Will be ready on January 6, 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy ” &c. 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
Will be ready on January 8, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. 


SKETCHES IN HOLLAND AND 
SCANDINAVIA. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Cities of Italy,” “Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 


Now ready, Second Edition, fep. Svo. 5s. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


From THE WORLD, December 24, 1894, 

“The first instalment of Mr, Leslie Stephen's ‘ DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY’ 
will be ready for readers to-day. Puper and print are admirable, and no one who 
desires to know g about Ling , Srom Alfred the Great down to our own 
day, should be without the book, One of the most interesting monographs in the volume 
is that on Addison, by the Editor. Sir Theodore Martin, of course, has left nothing 
unsaid with regard to Prince Albert; Professor A. W. Ward puts into print a bon mot 
or two relating to Queen Anne; and Mr. E. A. Freeman takes up the ancient theme in 
Alred the Great, There are chronicies of many minor ‘stars’ from well-known pens,” 


thi. Neh 


Now ready, 12s, 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
VOL. I. (ABBADIE— ANNE), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is 
confidently expected that the Work will be completed 
in about Fifty Volumes. 


(THE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is in- 

tended to supply a want which has, for more than half a century, been gene- 
rally felt. Every reader bas recognized the utility of the great French Dictionaries 
of Universal Biography. At the present day such a work would be rendered im- 
practicable by the great increase of the results of historical inquiry. Some division 
of labour seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own 
Biographical Dictionary. The German and Belgian Dictionaries, now in progress, 
are instances of such work abroad ; and it is intended to provide a Dictionary 
for our own nation worthy to take a place beside them, 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY will include lives of inhabi- 
tants of the British Islands from the earliest historical period. Living persons are 
excluded. ‘The first aim has been to give biographies which shall embody with 
sufficient fulness the latest results of historical rescarch, and be founded upon an 
exawination of original documents. A clear indication will be given in each article 
of the authorities which have been used, and from which further information may 
bederived. , 

In later volumes it will be sought to remedy any errors of excess or defect which 
may be pointed out in the first. It is confidently hoped, in any case, that the 
execution of the work will be not unwortby of the aims implied in its title; and 
that it will take its place beside the completest Biographical Dictionaries hitherte 
published. 
Extracts from Notices by the Press. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, Dec. %. THE DAILY NEWS, December 26. 


“We have before us in this handsome vo- “The appearance of the first volume of 
lume the first instalment of a work which | the * DICTIONARY of NALIONAL BIO- 


promises to do eredit alike to the onberpesse 
of ins peblishers and the scholarly assi — 
of its editor. Every literary workman must 
have feit the lack of such a book of reterence. 
Since the * Biographia Britannica’ no at- 
tempt has been made on anytaing like an 
adequate scale to prov ide a complete store- 
house of British B 

of the task has, nut unnaturally, oo 


such undertaking the editor’ s chief difficulty 
is, in the first pace, to determine who shail 
be deemed by | of notice, and, in the se- 

cond place. preserve a due proportion in 
the length of the articles. In both respects 
Mr. Stephen has shown excellent judgment 
ut it is the shorter notices rather 
upon 
depend, 
‘ooked inte them, 


as we have | 
seem to have been executed wiih great care, 
and to eanbody, in most a deal 
o¢ origin h 

voted to theat 
enhance the value 


nical, “greatly 


GRAPIIY * will probably call the attention 
of many persons for the first time to the fact 
that such a work was wanting in our national 
literature. We have all sorts of Biographical 
Dictionaries, and of late we are having « 
goudly supply of what we may call classitied 
or serial biographies ; but we want a well- 
arranged and fully-ordered i y 
of National Biography such as thatedited by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen promises to 
Such a work, if successful, ought to become a 
sort of bead-roll of fame for Englishmen, I: 
ought to be something much better than the 
Golden Book of Venice. It will be a family 
a to have had the memoir of one of 


d in 
poy The undertaking is one to which 
every one must wish success, and in which 
the best writers of the day might be proud to 
bear hand.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO’ 


GREAT PORTER SQUARE: 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 21s, 
LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. By Jonn AvGustvs O'SHEA. 


“ Remarkably strong in anecdote.""— World. 
* One of the best books of its kind that 1 have ever read.”— Western Morning News. 


Just realy, crown 8vo. 63. | 


COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London under 
the First Georges. A New Edition. By J. FirzGeraLp Moy. 


“Mr. Molloy's style is crisp, and carries the reader along : his raits of the famous men 
end women ave etched with care."—Lvitish 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JOHN FORD: his Faults and his Follies. By Frank 


BarreTr. 2 vols, 
“A charming little story, full of surprises, and related with unusual freshness and vigour of 
style.”— Court Journal. 
ad “ There are wang situations story: | 
is an fo! we veut 
with unflagging interest.""—Jvha Bau. 


a Mystery. Second 
Edition, By B. L, 8 vols. 


“This clever and startling tale." — Morning Post. 


THE PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. By 


MABEL CoLiixs. 3 vols. (January 12. 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Farseon, 


Author of “ Great Porter Square.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 33, 6d. 
( This day. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett, Author 


of * John Ford,” “ Little Lady Liuton,” &c. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
(January 8. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ols. demy Svo. with numerous 


THE ANCIENT COPTIC CHURCHES of 


— By Avrrep J. Burien, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, 


owe for the first time a ~ complete account of the 
churches | at t Cairo and in the Nitrian valley........ No student of art, eas*ern or western 

d to neglect the study of the valuabie and interesting details which Mr. Butler has” pa 
lected with so much care and hus presented in so and yet so a form.” 


t. James's Gazette. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 22s. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the VEGE- 


TATIVE ORGANS of the PHANEROGAMS and FERNS. By Dr. A. 
Der Bary, Professor in University of Strasburg. Translated and Annotated 
by F. 0. Bower. M.A., F.L.S., Lecturer in Botany at the Normal Scho 1 of 
Science, South Mw nh and D H. Scorr, M.A., Ph D., F.L.S., Assistant 
to the Professor of Botany in University College, London. ” With YL Wood- 


een and an Index. 
demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


published, Third Edition, Corrected an 
THE EQUILIBRIUM COPLANAR 


FORCES. Being Vol I. of a TREATISE on STATICS with APPLICA- 
TIONS to airy By G. M. Mincuiy, M.A,, Professor of Applied 
Mathema’ I.E. College, Cooper's Hill. Vol. 11. in the press, 


et published, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


y J. B. ALLEN, M.A., Author of “ An Elementary Latin Grammar,” and “ A 


Latin Exercise Book.” 
This work is a continuation of the “ First Latin Exercise Book,” and pro- 


ceeds upon the same plan. It is intended as a stepping-stone from elemen- 
tary to higher Latin Prose Composition. The exercises c’ nsist for the most 
part of short narratives, graduated in difficulty, and followed by easy ex- 
tracts from English authors. Full instructious and ample practice are given 
ia Oratio ee the uses of the Cases, &c. 


published, extra fep. 8vo. cl 


CORNELIL “TACITI ANNALIUM Libri 


L—IV. With Notes, &., for Schools and Junior Students, by H. Furngavx, 
M.A,, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Just pubiished, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


ZESCHYLUS’ CHOEPHOROI. With Notes 


and Intreduction by A. Smewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
Oxf om Editor of the “ Agamemnon.” 
published, extra fep. 8vo. stiff covers, 


THE TALE of GAMELYN... Edited from 


the Harleian MS. with Notes and Glossarial Index, by W. W. Skeat, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Cambridge, Editor of the “ Evymu- 
logical English Dictionary.” 


FIRST MIDDLE. ENGLISH PRIMER: 
Extracts from the Ancren Riwle and Ormulum. With Grammar and Glos- 
sary. By Henny Sweer, M.A. 
LONDON: HENKY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For JANUARY. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
CONTENTS: 
THE REVOLUTION OF 
COLERIDGE AS A SPIRITUAL THINKER. By Principal TULLOCH, 
REDISTRIBUTION BY DIFFERENT LIGHTS :— 

1. THE SEATS BILL. By Leoxanp Coctrryey, 

2. SEATS AND NU SEATS. By ARTHUR ARNOLD, M.P. 

3. THE POLITICAL RESULTANT. By A CANDID Cons®RrvaTive. 
THE EXPANSION OF ART. By the Baron Ferpixanxnp ROTHSCHILD. 
AGRICULTURAL COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION. By Sreruey 

WILLIAMSON, 

BEHIND THE By Burxaxp. 

EDUCATION FOR THE HUNGRY. By EnicS. Roperrsoy. 
THE STATE OF THE TURF. By the Earl Capogay. 
PERSIA EXTREMIS. By M. VALENTINE CHIROL, 
CAROLINE BAUER. By E. B. pk FoxsLaxque, 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY; or, 


toa “Solitary” Audience. By MicHAEL Davitt. 2 vols. oun 8y¥0. 
price 21s, 
This book was written during the Author's confinement in Portland. 
“ A book destined to be widely read by all the Ey aootoien countries........ These 
brine Michael Davitt closer te the Br tia pubiie than k 
coul over have Cone." "Lali Mall G ee 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By 


A. GALLENGA. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 
“ There hax been a rush of Literary Recollections this season, and those of M lenga 
not the least t remarkable." "—Saturday Review. 
“ Mr. Gallenga has writter his memoirs ; and the two volumes in which he gives them to 
the world are very James's Gazette. 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE, from its 


Origin to the Death of Racine. By Frepenick HAWKINS. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
with Portraits, 28s, 


“ Very readable volumes. Year by ror ae record is with a 
modest to: ce of er:ticism deserving the highest praise of all best of a. 
lies in this uirection. It may be hoped t a raat Hawkins will find mater.als for a coutinua- 
his history to a later periud.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


~ 


NEW NOVELS. 
AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “* To Leeward,” ** A Roman Singer,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


“ It is impossible not to be struck by the versatility of the talented author of * Dr, Claudi 
f= new departure is made in his latest work, ‘An American Politician.’....... Head 


clever bovk, the plot uf which is guod aud well worked out.” —Morning Dost. 


FROM POST TO FINISH. 


By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “‘ Hard Lines,” &c, 
3 crown 
“ The plot is extremely ingenious, as we might expect from the anthor, whose powers of 


construction are remarkable. Certainly no living author could have written so good a tai¢ 
dealing with the subjects which have more repulsive than attractive features.” —Vanily Fair. 


FAST AND LOOSE. 


By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “The Chronicles of Newgate.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“* Fast and Loose’ » so unmistakably one of the best of its cless that it will assuredly become 
of this ciever book that is not well worth reading; it has not a 
and its incidents 


popular. ‘There is not a page 
single dull chapter. Its tune is forcible without be:ng painfully realistic, are 
varied dramatic." —Morning J’ust. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


MANY COPIES OF ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


ARE IN CIRCULATICN AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
. ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


LISTS, Revised for the New Year, of Books lately added to 
the Library, and CATALOGUES of SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will 


be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Liurrep, New Oxford Street. 


Braxcu Orrices: 
281 REGENT STREET, W., ann 2 KING STREET, ee 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


mi & 


= by Mrs. Axnre Epwarpes, is now 


A GIRTON 
pearing in THE TEMPLE BAR. 


ITRE COURT, by Mrs. J. H. Rr 
M by 3. DDELL, is now appearing 


MONTHLY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


PERILOUS SECRET, by Caartes Reape, is now 
appearing in TEMPLE BAR. 


2 vols, with Portraits, 3%s. 


A THIRD EDITION of EDMUND YATES’S 


RECOLLECTIONS. [Ready this day. 

“ Mr. Yates has long sinc established bis claim to rank as one of the raciest of 
raconteurs, and his recollections will certainly not detract from his reputation. He 
has, and, as it seems, without an effort, fillei two volumes with pen-and ink 
sketches, illustrating life in Lond n in almost all its phases during the ].st fifty 
jears. He has much that is pleasant ard new to tell us about many celebrities 
both at home and abroad. We cannot give here even a selection of the many 
capital stories which are scattered profusely through these pages. For their retro- 
spect of the drama the volumes possess a distinct value. ‘here is scarcely a dull 
page in the volumes.”"— Globe. 


THE CROWN PRINCE of AUSTRIA’S 


TRAVELS in the FAR EAST. Price 31s. 6d. 

“ A very handsome book.” — Vanity Fair. 

“ Written throughout with frank heartiness and with such power of observation 
as alone gives vital strength to works of such travel. Richly illustrated by 
upwards of ninety drawings from the skilful and active pencil of Pausinger, the 
volume cannot fai] to win and retain popularity in England.”—Dai/y Telegraph. 

‘e often hear of the University of Cairo, but it has rarely been described so well 
as this volume.” —Morning Lost, 


BY MRS, SPEEDY. 


A LADY’S WANDERINGS in the SOUDAN. 


2 vols. crown $vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s, 

“ Mrs. Speedy has written the most entertaining book about the Soudan that it 
has been our fortune to read. Fora clear and graphic account of the country and 
the people, and a good description of the possibilities of travel in a difficult and little- 
explored region, the general reader should apply himself t» Mrs. Speedy’s volumes. 
They are written in that easy style which seems to come naturally to some ladies, 
and with a sense of humour that renders the di forts and accidents of the 
journey thoroughly amusing, while the atventures encountered at every turn of the 
expedition «re sufficiently strange and perilous to attach the reader's interest. The 
volumes abound with interesting and c!:aracteristic anecdotes of people and animals, 


. and we have not yet discovered the proverbial dull page.” —<St. James's Guzette, 


EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her 


RELATIONS, 1796-1815. Hitherto unpublished, 2 vols, large crown 8vo. 
with Frontispieces, 24s. 
“ These volumes will be reed with delight by all who can find pleasure in com- 
paring her actual life with the scenes d-picted in her novels.”—Standard. 


With an Introdection by DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly translated 
from the German. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 

“One important feature of the book is what I may call its passive cynicism. 
There is one wonderful dit of satire worthy of Swift on a fashionable parsou of the 
kind the world approves of—gentlemauly and easygoing in aay and deed.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


VENETIA’S LOVERS. By Lesuz Kern, 


Author of “ Alasnam's Lady,” “ Surrende- 3 vols, 

“We have no hesitation in saying that ‘ Venetia’s Lovers’ are well worth 
studying. Venetia herself is a charming conception : fran‘, refine’, true, and pure ; 
and her lovers are cleverly wrought studies of the man of the world. Mr. Keith's 
book is specially adapted to the minds of those who like to be amused without 
being disgusted, and instructed without being bored.” Whilehall Review, 


BETWEEN the ACTS. By C.H. D. Srocxer. 

“Is very good indeed, and is quite above the average of the year's yield of 
fiction... .English children of the ‘happy family’ order have rarely been drawn 
with more geniality and truth,” —Athencum, 


BY Br AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN” &c, 


PERIL. Jessie Fotrnercitt, Author of 


= IL. Kith and Kin,” “The Wellfields.”” 3 vols, 
“The novel is omaty a study of character, aod from that point of view an 
admirable one.” —Guard 


THE WHITE WITCH. 3 vols. 
“ This story is full of interest, and it is told in language far above the level of 
fi pigram without the or effort of 


ction 
epigram brightens every page, but with no glare of artificial light."—Daily Telegraph, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE GARDEN.” 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By Frances Mary 


Pear, Author of “ Contradictions” &c. 2 vols, ( Wednesday next, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEES, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Messrs. LON GMANS, ( G REE! N, § CO. beg to call 
oa attention to the following STANDARD 
ERMAN § FRENCH DI Cr TONARIES, 

which are now being issued at very low prices. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. and 
Cc. M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. 
New and much Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. pp. 1,180, price 3s. 6d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


By F. W. LONGMAN, Ball. Coll. Oxford. 
New and much Cheaper Edition, square 18mo. pp. 788, price 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Longman’s German and Dictionary is admirably arranged, and isa 
miracle of compression. We have had it in use for some weeks over intricate 
paths of German literature, and should find it difficulc to praise it too highly. 2t 
is more than sufficient for the ae student, and even i) technical reading saves 
much taking down of large quartos. Wes?MinsTer Review, 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 


FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By Prof. Lion ConTANsEv, 
many years French Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments, &c, New 
and much Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. pp. 970, price 3s, 6d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By Professor Lhoxn ConTanseav. New and 
much Cheaper Edition. Square 18mo. pp. 632, price ls. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH. 
an Easy Method of Learning the Elements. 1. Vocabulary for Pronuncia- 
tion; 2. Simple Grammar Rules; 3, Fasy Exercises and Conversstions; 
4. Eutertaining Pieces for Reading and Translation. Price 2s. 6d.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S MODERN FRENCH 
GRAMMAR; comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, and copious 


Exercises composed from the best Modern Authors. Price 4s.—KEY, 3s. 


CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH ACCIDENCE, 


being the First Part of Contanseau’s Modern French Grammar. Price 23. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION; a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining English 
Extracts, with Hints for their Translation. Price 3s, 6d,—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’SPREMIERES LECTURES: 
a Se'ection of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best French 
Authors, with English Notes, followed by a few Easy Poetical Pieces suitavle 
to be committed to Memory. Price 2s. 6d, 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et 
PORTES FRANCAIS ; Selections from the best French Authors, arranged 
| yeas Order, from the Age of Louis XIV. to the Present Day. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COURSE, adapted for English Middle-Class Schools. Complete in Ten Parts, 
18mo. price Eightpence each. 

I. SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR :— 

1, FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price8d. | 2. FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d, 

Il. FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS i— 


1, FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, . SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE- 
BOOK, 


2. FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-| 4, FRENCH’ TRANSLATION. BOOK, 
BOOK, price 8d. price 8d. 

III. THREE FRENCH CONSTRUING BOOKS :— 

1. BENCH DELECTUS, | 2. FIRST FRENCH READER, 84. 


3. SECOND FRENCH 


IV. PRE NCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, 
containing the most useful Phrases in every-day Talk, and in 
Steam-Boat Travelling. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of TRANSLA- 


TION from Eng’ish into French. Edited by Professors Cuanies Cassar, 
LL.D, and T. Karcuer, LL.B, Part I. Junior Course, 3s, 6d, Part 
Senior Course, 5s. 


*,* KEY to the JUNIOR COURSE, Dr. CASSAL, price 5s. (f 
Teachers only). 


RULES and EXERCISES on the FRENCH 


for the Use of English Students, By Ltoxcr Sritvenarp, 
Principal French Master in the City of London Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LECTURES FRAN(CAISES or, Extracts in 


Prose from Modern French Authors, with p are Notes for the Use of 
English Students. By Ltoxce Smkvenxarp, Principal French Master ia the 
City of Londoa school. 12.no. 43. 6d. 


GERMAN POETRY for REPETITION: 


a@ Graduated Collection of Popular and Classical Pieces and Extracts, with 
copious English Notes for Learners. Edited by C. A. Bucnuxim, Ph.D. ~_ 
fessor of the German Language ard Literature in King's 

the Univ. of London. New aud Cheaper Edition, 18no, 1s 64. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL, 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS IN PUBLIC AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS, 
Fully Illustrated with Woodcuts. 


Edited by C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. 


ABNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. | MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 
ANDERSON’S STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 3s. 6d. ainjuiicbiagpaasraagiign 


ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. INORGANIC 
BALL’S ASTRONOMY, 6s. PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHY, 5s. 


BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. RUTLEY’S STUDY of ROCKS, or TEXT-BOOK of 


PETROLOGY, 4s. 6d. 


BAUERMAN’S SYSTEMATIC MINERALOGY, 6s. 
E y 
BAUERMAN’S DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY, 6s. 
THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL 


BLOXAM and HUNTINGTON’S METALS, 5s. 
GLAZEBROOK'S PHYSICAL OPTICS, 6s. THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s. 6d. 
GLAZEBROOK'S PRACTICAL PHYSICS, 6s. _,, | THORPE and MUIR'S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 
GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. price 3, 6. 


GRIFFIN'S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, | TILDEN’S CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY, 3s, 64. 


price 3s. 6d.—NOTES, 3s, 64. 


JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s. 6d, | UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN, 6s. 
MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 6d. WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 


Dr. HERMANN KOLBE, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Translated and edited from the Second German Edition by 
‘T. S. HUMPIDGE, Ph.D. B.Sc. (Lond.), Professor of Chemistry and Physics in the University College of Wales, Aberystwith. With a Coloured 
Table of Spectra and 66 Illustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experi- 


mental and Series, or the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental 
Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged; with 5 Coloured Plates and 898 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. 15s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS 


and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated and edited by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, Staff College, Sand- 
hurst. Fifth Edition ; with 2 Coloured Plates and 495 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. By T. M. Goopveve, M.A. 


Professor of Mechanics at the Royal School of Mines. New Edition, re-written and enlarged; with 253 Diagrams and Figures engraved on 
Wood. Crown 8vo. 63. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Goopeve, M.A. 


New Edition, re-written and enlarged ; with 312 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 63. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS, an Elementary Introduction to their 


Study, Illustrated by numerous Examples. By the Rev. J. F. TWISDEN, M.A. Professor, of Mathematics, Staff College, Sandhurst. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. éd 


FIRST LESSONS in THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By the 


Rev. J. F. TWISDEN, M.A. Professor of Mathematics, Staff College, Sandhurst. Third Edition, revised ; with 15 Diagrams. Crowa 8 vo. 83. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, introductory to the 


Study of Physical Science. Designed for the use of Schools, and of Candidates for the London Matriculation, and other Examinations; with 
numerous Examples and 124 Woodcuts. By P. MAGNUS, B.Sc. B.A. Tenth Editioa. Fep. 8vo. 33. 6d. 


WINTER'S GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. Part I. including 


Practical Plane Geometry, the Construction of Scales, the Use of the Sector, the Marqaois Seales, and the Protractor. Eleventh Edition, correcte t 
andenlarged. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Pane Lf. The Practical Geometry of Pianes and Solids, With nearly 390 Exercises. New Edition, revised 
and 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK on PRACTICAL SOLID or DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOMETRY. By DAVID ALLAN LOW, Whitworth Scholar; Lecturer on Engineering in Allaa Glea’s Institution, Glasgow. In Two 
Parts. Part I. Crown 8vo, 2s. Part Li. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


NESBIT’S TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSURATION: 


Augmented by a concise Treatise 01 Levelling, 2 Builder's Dictionary of the Terms usei in Architecture, and Questions for Examination, 
Tilustrated by above 700 practical Examples and about 700 Woodcuts, Revised and improved by the Rey. J. HUNTER, M.A. 12mo, 8s, 6d. 
EY, 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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GREEK AND LATIN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
THE JUNIOR STUDENT'S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


By JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 


LATIN-ENGLISH, pp. 656, price 3s. 
ENGLISH-LATIN, pp. 392, price 3s. 
COMPLETE, pp. 1,048, price 5s. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXTS, with Vocabularies. Edited by 
JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. 
GREEK TEXTS:— 


ESOP (Fables) and PALAZPHATUS (Myths). 1s. ST. MATTHEW'S and ST. LUKE’S GOSPELS, 2s, 6d. each. 
HOMER, Iliad, Book I. 1s. ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS, 1s. 6d. each. 
HOMER, Odyssey, Book I. » ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, ‘Is, 6d. 
LUCIAN, Select Dialogues. THE FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English-Greek 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Books L IIL IV. V. & VI. 1s. 6d. each. | Lexicon, 5s. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book II. 1s. The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2s. 6d. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book VIT. 2s, | XENOPHON, Anabasis, Book I, Text only, 3d. 
LATIN TEXTS:— 
CASAR, Gallic War, Books I. IT. V. & VI. 1s. each. OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s. 
CAESAR, Gallic War, Books III. & IV. 9d. each, OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 9d. 
CAS AR, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s, 6d. PHLEDRUS, Select Easy Fables. 9d. 
CICERO, Cato Major (Old Age). 1s. 6d. PHADRUS, Fables, Books I. & II. 1s. 
CICERO, Lelius (Friendship). ls. 6d. SALLUST, Bellum Gatilinariam. 1s. 6d. 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books I. & II. 1s. VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. _ 1s, 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books III. & IV. 1s. VIRGIL, £neid, Books I. to VI. 1s. each. 
HORACE, Odes, Books I. Il. & IV. 1s. each. VIRGIL, Mneid, Books VII. VILI. X. XL. and XII, 1s. 6d. each. 
HORACE, Odes, Book III. 1s. 6d. CESAR, Gallic War, Book I. Text only, 3d. 
HORACE'S Epodes and Carmen Seculare, 1s, VIRGIL, neid, Book I. Text only, 


NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. 
LIVY, Books XXII. and XXIII. Latin Text with English Notes, &c. 2s. 6d. each Book. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Schools included in Her Majesty’s Commission, viz. Winchester, Eton, St. Paul's, Westminster, 
Merchant Taylors, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow and Charterhouse. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
BY THE REV. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN;| The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or First 


Easy Companion-Books to the Public » School Latin Primer, for Suteue. Latin Lessons; with Questions and Exercises. 12mo. 2s, 


from the Caild’s Latin Primer. 12mo. 1s. 
SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, | Part Manual! -LEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the LATIN 


Supp.ewenr to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. ls, LANGUAGE, for Colleges and Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, or Higher! ELEMENTARY LATIN READING-BOOK ; 


ercises in Latin Prose Composition; exemplif: nei the Latin 
Compound Sentence, and also Latin emptying principally or Tiroc'niam Latinum, adapted to the Child's Latin Primer, 12mo, 2s, 


PALESTRA STILI LATINI ; or, Materials 
PALSTRA LATINA, or Second Latin for Translation into Latin Prose, 12mo. 6s. 
Reading-Book; adapted to the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 5s. . PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for 


#,* The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are specially 


adapted to facilitate and extend the use of the Pablic School Latin Primer. Schools, Colleges, and private Students. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
VERGILILT OPERA OMNIA, with English) GREEK GRAMMAR, Grece Grammatice 
Commentary and Appendices. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. Institutio Prima. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 


BY THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of English Sentences translated from 


Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be rotranslated into the Original Latin, 12mo. 3s. 6¢.—KEY, 5s. (For Teachers only.) 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE ; consisting of Rules and Exercises, and forming an 


Easy Introduction to the Writing of Continuons Latin Prose. 12mo. 53.—KDY, 5¢. 64. (For Teachers only.) 
BY THE REV. E. ST. J. PARRY, M.A. 
A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion to the 


Public School Latin Primer. With INDEX. 12mo, 33. 6d, 


BY THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the Use of Harrow School. The 


Seventeenth Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE ; with 


some Reference to Comparative Philology, and Illustrations from various Modern Languages. The Ninth Edition. 12mo. 4s, 6d 


BY DEAN LIDDELL, D.D. AND DEAN SCOTT, D. D. 
A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved. 4to. 36s. 


A SMALLER GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, abridged from Lippe. and Scorr’s 


Greck-English Lexicon. Twentieth Edition. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS, 


FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. Sir 


G. W. COX, Bart. M.A. and by C. SANKEY, M.A. 10 vols. fep. 8vo with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each volume :— 


Beesly’s Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. Cox's Greeks and the Persians. 
Capes’s Early Roman Empire, from the Assassination of Julius| Curteis’s Rise of the Macedonian Empire. 
Cesar to the Assassination of Domitian. Ihne’s Rome to its Capture by the Gauls. 


Capes’s Roman Empire of the Second Century, or the Age of the Merivale's Roman Triomvirates, 
Antonines. | Sankey’s Spartan and Theban Supremacies. 


Cox’s Athenian Empire, from tlie Flight of Xerxes to the Fall of Smith's (Bosworth) Rome and Carthage, the Punic Wars. 
Athens, 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. Edited by C. Corseck, M.A. 


16 vols. fep. 8vo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each volume: 


Church’s Beginning of the MidJle Ages. Johnson's Normans in Europe. 

Oox’s Crusades. ; Longman’s Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ War. 
Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth. Ludlow'’s War of American Independence, 1775-1783. 
Gairdner’s Houses of Lancaster and York. McCarthy's Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850, 

Gardiner’s (S. R.) Thirty Years’ War. Morris's Age of Anne. 

Gardiner's (S. R.) First Two Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution. | Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution. 

Gardiner’s (Mrs. S. R.) French Revolution, 1789-176, Stubbs's Early Plantagenets. 

Hale’s Fall of the Stuarts, and Western Europe from 1678 to | Warburton’s Edward the Third. 


1697. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. Manpett 


CREIGHTON, M.A. 


Powell’s Early England to the Norman Conquest, 1s. Gardiner’s (Mrs.) Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1603 to 
Creighton’s (Mrs.) England a Continental Power, from the Con- 1683. 9d. 
uest to the Great Charter, 1066-1216, 9d. Rowley’s Settlement of the Constitution, from 1639 to 1784. 9d. 

Rowley’s Rise of the People and the Growth of Parliament, from T. k’s England duri th > 

the Great Charter to the Accession of Henry VII. 1215- a 8 England during the American and European Wars, 

1485. Od. ; rom 1765 to 1820. 9d. 
Creighton'’s (Rev. M.) Tudors and the Reformation, 1435-1693. | Browning's Modera England, from 1820 to 1874. 9d. 

Price 9d. 


*,* Complete in One Volume, with 27 Tables and Pedigrees, and 23 Maps, fep. 8vo. price 5a. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


: Only Authorised and Complete Editions. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James the Second. 


Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. ; 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. erown 8vo. 28.6. STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
The ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS annotated by S. Hates. 1s. 6d. 
The ESSAY on LORD CLIVE annotated by H. Courrsore Bowen. M.A. 2s. 6d. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Illustrated by G. Scharf. Popular 


Edition, fep. 4to. 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Annotated Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. 


sewe d,1s. 6d. cloth. 


A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, designed for the 


Use of Students preparing for the University Local Examinations or for the Lonlon University Matriculation. and for the Higher Classes of 
Elementarv Schools. By the Rev. D. MORRIS, B.A. Thirty-tirst Thousand, with Maps and Woodeuts. Fep. 8vo. 33. 6. 
Also to be had in Three Parts arranged as Reading Books. Bvok I. 55 n.c.-1899 a.p. price 1s. 6d. Boox If. 1399 a.v.-1660 a.v. 


price 1s. Gd, Book III. 1660 4.p.-1871 price 1s. 9d. 


OUTLINE of ENGLISH HISTORY, 1880. By 


Garprxer, LL.D. Professor of Modern History in University College, London. With 96 Woodcuts and Maps, fep. 8vo. 23. 6d. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. By the Author of 


“ Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “ A First. History of Greece,” by the same Author. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert.” Uniform with “ The Child’s First History of Rom2,” by the sam? Author, Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the ROMANS under the Empire. By the Very 


' Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D,D. Dean of Ely. 8 vols. post 8vo. £2 83. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City 


to the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 753-A.p. 476. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME. Abridged from Dean Merrvate’s 


General History of Rome, with the sanction of the Author, by C. PULLER, M.A. With Thirteen Full-page Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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